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THERE are few departments of literature in which more rapid 
advance has been made during the last generation or two, than 
in that of history; and substantial tokens appear, from time to 
time, indicating the eagerness and success with which historical 
research is still carried on. A comparison of the manuals to 
which our fathers had recourse, when they addressed themselves 
to the study of the history of Greece, with the volumes of Thirl- 
wall and Grote, will furnish no unfair criterion of the progress 
which has been made in the science of history generally. Within 
the limits of our own language, such works as those of Macaulay, 
Prescott, Merivale, Kemble, and others, give good evidence that 
it is not the province of Grecian antiquity alone which has been 
scrutinized with an industry rarely exceeded, and a breadth and 
ower of philosophical thought which leaves little to be desired. 
i this branch of intellectual effort we may without partiality 
claim the palm for our own countrymen. ‘The Germans have 
not pls as historians. All honour to them forthe splendid 
advances which they have made in archeology, philology, and 
philosophy, for the vast stores of knowledge which they have 
accumulated, and the clear light which they have let in upon 
innumerable dark places. As pioneers they have proved invalu- 
able—we should perhaps say, indispensable. Still, the justice of 
the claim which we assert on behalf of the historical writers of 
our own country is evident from the fact, that with all the 
acknowledged achievements of the Germans in classical archee- 
ology, they possess no history of Greece which can be placed in 
comparison even with Dr. Thirlwall’s. Niebuhr himself, in his 
immortal work, gave forth rather a series of elaborate essays upon 
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Roman history than a history of Rome. And now in Grote’s 
‘ History of Greece’ we hail the appearance of a work which 
exhibits a depth and extent of research unsurpassed by the 
most laborious investigators of Germany; while the overflow- 
ing abundance of the materials so collected has been treated 
with a degree of originality, boldness, and penetration, which 
render the work a school for the acquirement of a spirit of inde- 
pendent and philosophical criticism. 

As the successive volumes of the admirable history of Dr. 
Thirlwall made their appearance, the opinion came to be exten- 
sively entertained, that the conclusions at which the learned 
author had arrived might be acquiesced in as satisfactory 
and final on all important points. ‘What more of value had 
we to be told about the history of Greece?’ is a question 
which we have more than once heard asked even by competent 
scholars, as they glanced at the portentous row of volumes, on 
which we are about to offer a few criticisms and remarks. We 
should have eagerly welcomed them, even had it turned out that 
their author had found no occasion to controvert any of the con- 
clusions of his learned predecessor. ‘The history of the political, 
social, and intellectual progress of the Greeks is one of those 
topics on which many volumes have yet to be written, before all 
will have been said that is worth saying. As no race ever pos- 
sessed so wonderful a capacity, and so versatile a genius, as the 
Greeks, so none were ever placed in circumstances which called 
forth in so striking and varied a manner their innate energies. 
Till the latest chapters of the world’s history shall have been 
written, the annals of Greece will furnish the most stirring and 
touching associations within the range of human feeling, and the 
potent leaven of Greek intellect will be found working in the 
most distant ramifications of science and speculation. Genera~- 
tion after generation will need, and will delight to learn in the 
school of Grecian history and Grecian thought. Instruction and 
interest, therefore, may always be looked for, when a man of 
sound and ripe scholarship addresses himself to the task of re- 
- the impressions and developing the results to which 

has been led by an attentive seaily of any portion of this 
attractive field. In the present instance the gratitude which 
every student of antiquity will entertain towards Mr. Grote will 
be of the liveliest kind; so striking, so original, so just, are the 
corrections which he has made on many points which appeared 
to have been settled conclusively by preceding historians, and so 
largely has he increased our facilities for appreciating, in all 
their aspects, not merely the external history, but the internal 
life of the Greek nation. Herein, in point of fact, lies the 
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singular merit of his work. He has been the first to attempt to 
exhibit that life in all its manifestations—political, social, and 
intellectual—and to trace the bearing of each of these aspects 
upon the rest. The task is a gigantic one. It has evidently 
been the labour of a life; and from the very first we have the 
advantage of receiving the maturest opinions of a scholar who 
has accurately surveyed the whole field of his research, before 
attempting to propound any of his results. 

Merely to read the eight volumes which have already appeared, 
is a task involving no little labour. To criticise more than a 
fraction of their contents, would require, not an article, but a 
volume. In noticing the earlier portions of the work, we shall 
glance but slightly at what most scholars will look into with the 
greatest interest—we mean, the masterly discussions respecting 
the Homeric poems; partly because the topic would occupy our 
whole disposable space, and would involve too extensive an 
examination of the recent work of Colonel Mure, and partly 
because elaborate notices of that part of Mr. Grote’s work have 
appeared in contemporary journals. But a word or two must be 
said on the principles which have guided the author in the earlier 
part of his undertaking. 

We scarcely need to remind the reader, that of the early ages 
of Greece we have nothing left but what is contained in that 
rich and varied collection of myths, which the imaginative 
Greek received as a faithful picture of the first ages of his 
nation’s history. Grecian history has this feature in common 
with the history of most other nations, though no other people 
ever had a mythology so abundant and beautiful. The imagi- 
nation of the ancient Greek was eminently prone to personi- 
Jication. He seemed incapable of regarding phenomena except 
as the result of some exertion of personal will Every operation 
of nature was to him the work of a personal divinity; every 
intense emotion, or exalted state of feeling, of the voluntary 
origination of which he was unconscious, was the suggestion of 
some being near, but above him. At the same time his fanc 
was characterized by a perfect abhorrence of a vacuum. it 
geographical knowledge of distant regions failed him, his ima- 
gination supplied him with a picture, which, with unquestioning 
faith, he accepted asa representation of the reality. So too he 
demanded that the ages of the past should come before his mind 
occupied by forms, and agencies, and events, like those which 
came within the limits of his present knowledge or present faith, 
except in so far as distance magnified the shapes of the actors, or 
gave intensity to their energies. Among such a race, destitute of 
records, or the simplest rudiments of positive philosophy, sprang 
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up that copious store of personal narrative, which gave body and 
reality to the shadowy outline of the past, and supplied the lack of 
itive knowledge with abundance of unquestioning faith. The 
inspiration of the poet, like every other powerful mental impulse, 
was traced to the direct agency of some deity; and thus to the 
minds of both bards and hearers the suggestions of poetic fancy 
prevented themselves as nothing less than divine communications 
rom the Muse. If a poet presented to his audience some nar- 
rative of action or adventure which filled up a void of which 
they were sensible, which satisfied the demands of their imagina- 
tion, and especially their appetite for the introduction of per- 
sonal agency to explain sensible phenomena, the narrative was 
accepted without question or hesitation, and gained popularity 
and stability in proportion simply to its beauty and interest. 
With the advance of positive Snusuhailgs, the dawn of a sense 
of the ——— of historical evidence, and the spread of more 
correct and scientific views on ethical and physical questions, the 
more educated among the Greeks found it necessary to make 
oy deductions from the uninquiring faith of their predecessors ; 
and different minds adjusted the discrepancy between the reli- 
gious and the scientific points of view as they best could, accord- 
ing to their several tendencies. The method of the historians is 
that which most concerns us at present. 


‘Like Herodotus, and still more than Herodotus, Thucydides was 
under the pressure of two conflicting impulses—he shared the general 
faith in the mythical antiquity, but at the same time he could not 
believe in any facts which contradicted the laws of historical credi- 
bility or probability. He was thus under the necessity of torturing 
the matter of the old myths into conformity with the subjective 
exigencies of his own mind; he left out, altered, recombined, and sup- 
plied new connecting principles and supposed purposes, until the story 
became such as no one could have any positive reason for calling in 
question.’—( Vol. i. p. 543.) . 

Now, in dealing with the legendary period of Greece, Mr. 
Grote is the first historian who has uncompromisingly applied 
the principle, that no process of this kind can ever give a particle 
of historical evidence to a mythical narrative. The essential cha- 
racteristic of a myth is, that it requires nothing like a nucleus of 
historical fact in order to ensure its general acceptance and belief. 
No doubt it is possible that some portion of the legendary narratives 
of the Greeks consists of historical traditions a little amplified 
and distorted. It seems hardly possible that such should not be 
the case. But the insuperable difficulty remains, that there is 
absolutely no criterion, founded either on internal evidence or on 
external testimony, by which such portions can be distinguished 
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from what is purely fictitious. It is perfectly easy to transform 
the greater part of the heroic myths into a shape in which they 
may pass muster, as narratives of possible historical facts, yet they 
still remain absolutely uncertified. . 


‘In applying the semi-historical theory to Grecian mythical nar- 
rative, it has been often forgotten, that a certain strength of testimony, 
or positive grounds of belief, must first be tendered, before we can be 
called upon to discuss the antecedent probability or improbability of the 
incidents alleged.’ * * * * ‘ The general disposition to adopt the semi- 
historical theories as to the genesis of Grecian myths, arises in part 
from reluctance in critics to impute to the mythopeeic ages extreme 
credulity or fraud, and from the usual presumption, that where much 
is believed, some portion of it must be true. There would be some 
weight in these grounds of reasoning, if the ages under discussion had 
been supplied with records and accustomed to critical inquiry. But 
amongst a people unprovided with the former, and strangers to the 
latter, credulity is necessarily at its maximum, as well in the narrator 
himself as in his hearers: the idea of deliberate fraud is moreover in- 
applicable, for if the hearers are disposed to accept what is related to 
them as a revelation from the muse, the estrus of composition is quite 
sufficient to impart a similar persuasion to the poet whose mind is 
penetrated with it. ‘The belief of that day can hardly be said to stand 
apart by itself as an act of reason: it becomes confounded with vivacious 
imagination and earnest emotion. It is, besides, a presumption far too 
largely and indiscriminately applied, even in our own advanced age, 
that where much is believed, something must necessarily be true— 
that accredited fiction is always traceable to some basis of historical 
truth. The influence of imagination and feeling is not confined simply 
to the process of retouching, transforming, or magnifying narratives 
originally founded on fact; it will often create new narratives of its 
own, without any such.preliminary basis. Where there is any general 
body of sentiment pervading men living in society, whether it be 
religious or political—love, admiration, or antipathy—all incidents 
tending to illustrate that sentiment are eagerly welcomed, rapidly 
circulated, and (as a general rule) easily accredited. If real incidents 
are not at hand, impressive fiction will be provided to satisfy the 
demand: the perfect harmony of such fictions with the prevalent 
feeling stands in the place of certifying testimony, and causes men to 
hear them not merely with credence, but even with delight: to call 
them in question and require proof, is a task which cannot be under- 
taken without incurring obloquy. Of such tendencies in the human 
mind abundant evidence is furnished by the innumerable religious 
legends which have acquired currency in various parts of the world— 
legends in which not merely the incidents, but often even the per- 
sonages are unreal.’—(Vol. i. p. 576, &c.) 


Proceeding upon the principles thus enumerated, Mr. Grote 
declines in toto the task of balancing probabilities as to the 
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existence of any basis of fact as the foundation of the more cele- 
brated of the mythical narratives, such as the Argonautic Expe- 
dition, or the Siege of Troy; nothing but the most arbi rules. 
of procedure justifying the historian in allowing himself to be 
seduced by the superior celebrity or interest of these narratives, 
into placing them in a separate category from the rest of the 
entire body of myths. The capital instance of the Trojan war 
may indicate how profitless such attempts are, even in the hands 
of judicious writers. While Dr. Thirlwall finds something like 
evidence of the reality of the Trojan war in the fact that Greek 
colonization directed itself so largely to the coast of Asia Minor 
in the period subsequent to that assigned to the war, Colonel 
Mure traces the origin of the Trojan legend to incidents con- 
nected with the establishment of those colonies. But although 
by no elimination of the miraculous, impossible, or absurd, can 
these myths furnish any residue of certified history, which can 
be organically connected with the authenticated ‘faets of later 
times, so thoroughly were they interwoven with the sympathies 
and associations of the Greeks in all ages, and so powerfully did 
these associations on many occasions influence the course of 
external events, that they form an essential part of the history of 
the Greek mind. Instead, therefore, of giving a meagre epitome 
of the mythical narratives with all their ‘life-blood sucked out 
of them,’ Mr. Grote presents them to his readers in their full pro- 
portions—a method incomparably more interesting and philoso- 


phical than that usually adopted by historians. 


‘I describe,’ he says, ‘the earlier times by themselves, as conceived 
by the faith and feeling of the first Greeks, and known only through 
their legends, without presuming to measure how much or how little 
of historical matter these legends may contain. If the reader blame 
me for not assisting him to determine this—if he ask me why I do not 
undraw the curtain and disclose the picture—I reply, in the words of 
the painter Zeuxis, when the same question was addressed to him on 
exhibiting his master-piece of imitative art—‘ The curtain is the 
rer That curtain conceals nothing behind, and cannot by any 

genuity be withdrawn. I undertake only to show it as it stands— 
not to efface, still less to re-paint it.’ 


Following out consistently his canons of evidence, Mr. Grote 
discusses the possibility of extracting anything like chronological 
data from the legends and genealogies which precede the rise of 
regular history. The great authority of Thucydides has led 
most historians to accept as ascertained facts, that the Beeotians 
were driven out of Thessaly sixty years after the Trojan war, 
and that the Dorian irruption into Peloponnesus occurred twenty 
years later. In connexion with this statement, chronologers, 
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ancient and modern, have laid stress on the fact that the Spartans 
professed to have authentic registers of their Heracleid kings; 
and so, on a rough estimate of the average length of a reign (in 
the calculation of which the double line of Spartan kings has 
been looked upon as a point of prime importance), an approxi- 
mate system of chronology has been constructed, carried back at 
least as far as Phoroneus. Two leading systems gained accept- 
ance in antiquity,—those of Eratosthenes and Callimachus, which 
differed by not much more than half a century. In later times 
immense pains have been bestowed upon the subject by several 
Mellngnien scholars, especially Clinton, who, in dealing with 
the genealogies, adopts a middle course, neither accepting them in 
their entireness, nor altogether rejecting them. He acknow- 
ledges as real persons all those whom there is no reason for 
rejecting, and professes to be able to detect in the lists. those 
personages which are fictitious, by the aid of inscriptions and the 
evidence of the early poets. 

In opposition to the system thus deduced, Mr. Grote points 
out that the moment the admission is made, that the genealogies 
contain an admixture of fictitious personages, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to surrender all appeal to the chronologies of Eratosthenes, 
Phanias, Callimachus, &c., as a basis of calculation, since these 
chronologies were constructed by men who accepted the legendary 
genealogies in their entireness, and constructed their system 
purely upon the assumption that they were trustworthy throughout. 

oreover, Clinton’s attempt to apply his canon of criticism to 
the genealogies is shown to lead to the most inconsistent results. 
A father is struck out as mythical, while the son is retained as 
real; the name of a husband is suffered to stand, while that of 
the wife is cancelled; some personages are struck out as mere 
eponyms, while others of exactly the same kind are allowed to 
figure as ‘ good men and true.’ In fact, there are absolutely no 
internal criteria by which the fictitious names can be sifted out 
from these genealogies. As to the evidence of inscriptions and 
the testimony of early poets, there is absolutely a of the 
former kind of proved antiquity earlier than the first Olympiad 
(B. c. 776), so that even Clinton has to content himself with 
such statements as, ‘ Perhaps these (registers of Spartan kings) 
were begun to be written as early as B.c. 1048, the probable 
time of the Dorian conquest;’ or, ‘At Argos, a register was 
preserved of the priestesses of Juno, which might be more ancient 
than the catalogues of the kings of Sparta or Corinth ;’ and so 
on of the rest. As to the testimony of ancient poets, Clinton 
entirely leaves out of account the existence of plausible fiction, 


and the fact that the early poets were simply caterers for the 
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somewhat voracious, and by no means critical, appetite of the 
ancient Greeks for epical narrative. Of course, this rejection of 
the evidence of the poets does not involve any assertion of the 
unreality of all the mythical personages whom they enumerate. 
It naply means that without independent evidence (which is no- 
where forthcoming), we have no grounds for affirming their 
reality, still less for making them the steps of a chronological 
ladder. 
We should perhaps not have noticed this point at so much 
length, had it not bees that since the publication of Grote’s 
work, an attempt has been made by Colonel Mure, in his 
elaborate work on Greck literature, to uphold the authority of 
the ancient registers, which professed to ascend to a period long 
anterior to the first Olympiad. (History of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece, vol. iii. p. 430, &c., 501, &c.) His 
ments, however, are singularly weak. He appeals to the 
fact that their authenticity was recognised by Eratosthenes, by 
Herodotus, and earlier still by Charon of Lampsacus. No doubt, 
such a man as Eratosthenes was a safe guide as to matters on 
which he was in a position to pass a critical judgment; but 
Colonel Mure forgets that he found no difficulty in a genealogy 
which enrolled the names of gods and heroes. He believed in 
Dorus, Herakles, Hyllus, and other personages of that kind, and 
retained them in his system. It is preposterous, therefore, to 
assert (as Mure does) that ‘he was, comparatively speaking, quite 
‘as well qualified to draw the distinction between historical truth 
‘and popular fiction in the Sicyonian or Spartan Chronicles, as 
‘David Hume or Sismondi in those of Britain or Tuscany.’ 


‘Another-argument in favour of the authenticity of these Spartan 


genealogies is ‘the pride taken by the Dorian royal or aristo- 
* cratical families in their common Heraclidan descent, and the 
* consequent jealous maintenance of their pedigrees.’ We should 
rather fieite upon this pride as the temptation which led to the 
fabrication of genealogical tables which set forth this in a clear 
light. Hecateeus of Miletus was no doubt particularly jealous 
in the maintenance of his pedigree, which within sixteen genera- 
tions contained the name of a god. ‘The learned colonel, more- 
over, falls into a most unaccountable blunder when he charges 
Grote with maintaining that ‘because certain purely mythical 
‘notices are cited as forming the preamble to some of these 
‘genealogical registers, the remainder of their contents must be 
‘ equally unauthentic,’—since our author (vol. ii. p. 73) has taken 
some pains to guard against any such misapprehension. He 
simply maintains that oe which begin with purely 
fictitious personages, and become at last contemporary records, 
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are valueless for chronological purposes without independent 
evidence to show when they begin to be authentic. Again, Mure 
talks of ‘ the Hellenic confederation combining for the adoption 
of a common national system of chronology in 776 B.c.’ The 
Greek confederacy did nothing of the kind. It was centuries 
after B.c. 776 before the convenience of calculating by Olympiads 
was observed; just as it was many centuries after the birth of 
Christ, before that epoch was generally adopted as a starting 

int. Such a register as that of the Olympic victors was not 
ikely to come into vogue until after scientific chronology had 
begun to be studied. ‘This consideration will dispose of one or 
two other inconclusive remarks of Colonel Mure. We must say 
that we have been greatly disappointed by almost everythin 
which this writer has advanced on the subject of early Gree 
records. One argument is rather curious. He urges that the 
rudeness of early alphabetical writing among the Greeks need 
not have prevented its common employment, any more than the 
rudeness of early architecture prevented its general cultivation. 
He forgets that for all but absolute savages, architecture of some 
sort is a necessity, while writing is an accomplishment that men 
can do without for a very long time, and that, not being a 
necessity, the practice of the art will be rare in exact proportion 
to its rudeness and difficulty. 

As to the soundness of the general principles upon which Mr. 
Grote treats the mythical narratives and genealogies, we think 
there can be no question. It may, however, be doubted whether 
he has not sometimes been too rigid in the application of them. 
The cases in which we should take exception to his procedure 
are indeed but few, though some are important, especially with 
reference to the connexion between the different races that 
inhabited Greece, and their migrations. He sometimes grows 
unduly impatient of investigations which may end in the pro- 
duction of collateral or circumstantial evidence, adapted to con- 
firm or interpret mythical narratives. Thus he says: ‘ There 
‘are no historical grounds in the case of the alleged migration of 
‘the Boeotians from Thessaly to Beeotia, to justify a belief in the 
‘main fact of the legend.’ Now, considering the general 
ambition of Greek states to be regarded as autochthonous, it 
seems to us that the very currency of such legends respecting 
migrations is in itself some evidence of the movement; while the 
very striking correspondence of names between certain districts 
of Boeotia and Thessaly is much greater than can fairly be 
accounted for by simple kindred between the races inhabiting 
each district. Homer, indeed, recognises the Beeotians in 
Beotia, and not in Thessaly; but then the very passage in 
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which their towns are enumerated comes in such a position as to 
look. suspicious; while it is worthy of remark that the catalogue 
names no contingents as coming from that part of Thessaly 
which the Beeotians were said to have inhabited, and which was 
among the richest, and therefore most populous parts of the 
country. Besides, the Boeotian migration naturally connects 
itself with the previous irruption of the Thessalians and the 
subsequent movements of the Dorians. Altogether, therefore, 
it seems to us that the narrative of this migration is not only 
plausible, but probable, and backed by some substantial evidence. 

Most writers have deemed themselves pretty safe in setting 
down the main features of the narratives which detail how the 
Eolian, Ionian, and Dorian colonies on the coast of Asia Minor 
were settled, as worthy of being admitted among the facts of 
history. Mr. Grote would probably stop considerably short of 
this, though it does not appear very distinctly from what he says, 
whether he accepts even the leading fact of a connected series of 
movements ending in the establishment of these colonies within 
a period of tolerably narrow limits. That the special incidents 
are mythical, we should readily concede to him. It is totally 
inexplicable how so long a blank as some three centuries could 
have intervened between these transactions and the dawn of 
regular history, if the accounts had floated to us down the stream 
of uninterrupted tradition. The admission of their mythical 
character in part explains this. Myths, to become popular, must 
relate to a somewhat remote past. Men do not invent myths 
about their fathers and grandfathers. It appears to us, however, 
worthy of consideration, whether this sudden break in the chain 
of mythical narrative does not, to some extent, confirm the sub- 
stantial reality of the great series of migrations referred to, and 
derive its own explanation therefrom. It was among the Greeks 
of Asia Minor that epic poetry budded forth into those vigorous 
and beautiful forms which enforced the admiration of all Greece, 
and supplanted the more homely productions of the Greeks on 
the mainland of Europe. Now the subject matter of poems 
which satisfied the requirements of the latter, and yet were pro- 
duced by the former, must have been limited pretty generally 
to a series of traditions or fictions of common interest to both. 
The great event of the severance of the two portions of the 
Hellenic people would be precisely what would terminate that 
series. The fact that 776 B.c. forms an epoch after which a few 
historical records began to be kept here and there, forms no 
sufficient explanation of the phenomenon. 

The determination with which Mr. Grote refuses to be seduced 
into those elaborate combinations and fine-drawn criticisms, by 
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which German scholars so commonly endeavour to transmute 
the floating vapours of mythic narrative into solid matter of 
history, no doubt keeps him on the safe side, and unquestionably 
spares his readers a vast amount of profitless study. Still there 
is a class of myths which our author himself admits to be very 
frequently susceptible of such a conversion. We mean those 
which, by the genealogies of eponymous heroes, indicate actual 
relations between kindred races. We think that some better 
use might have been made of these in discussing the connexion 
between the different tribes of ancient Hellas. In the case of 
the Pelasgians, and their relation to the Hellenes, the majority 
of Mr. Grote’s readers will probably think that he has rather 
shelved the question than exhibited the problem in its true 
point of view. He takes the existence of the Hellenic aggregate 
as a primary fact. The ancient Pelasgians he pronounces abso- 
lutely ‘not knowable.’ As to the remnants of the race existing 
under that name in historical times, the single point that he 
insists upon is, that the statement of Herodotus that they spoke 
a barbaric language, must be taken in its fullest acceptation. 

Our limits render impossible anything like an extended analysis 
of the very valuable contribution which Mr. Grote has made to 
the store of thought and criticism which has been amassed in 
elucidation of the Homeric poems. In the mode of dealing with 
the question of the composition of these poems he has made one 
very just and happy alteration, in demanding, that instead of mak- 
ing the Iliad the groundwork of any theory that may be framed, 
the Odyssey should be selected for that purpose, inasmuch as its 
structure is altogether simpler and more uniform, and exhibits 
the problem in the least complex point of view. The results at 
which he arrives are, in brief, that the Odyssey is, in its pur- 
pose and structure, one poem,—possibly a secondary formation 
out of a pre-existing Odyssey of less extent. That the Iliad, 
in like manner, is essentially an organized poem; but in its 
present shape is an enlargement of a poem of smaller dimen- 
sions, the bulk at least of which is comprised in the first book 
together with the eighth, and the books from the eleventh to the 
twenty-second inclusive, being thus not so much an Iliad as an 
Achilleis:—that the poems were not at first written, but trans- 
mitted memoriter from rhapsode to — having been ulti- 
mately committed to writing some time before the age of Pisis- 
tratus, who did nothing more than restore them according to 
their best authenticated form:—that the Odyssey was all by 
one author, the Iliad probably not, but at any rate composed on 
a preconcerted plan, the author of the Odyssey being different 
from the author or authors of the Iliad, but of the same age, and 
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Homer being no individual man, but the eponymus of the gens 
of the Homerids. That this view is based on sounder principles 
than the more old-fashioned view of Colonel Mure, we have no 
doubt; though the latter has successfully vindicated the claim of 
some portions of the Iliad to be regarded as integral parts of the 
original poem, against the objections of Mr. Grote. 

The modern student, who, as a matter of course, goes at once 
to Arnold and Thirlwall for his ideas of Roman and Grecian 
history, is scarcely sensible of the obligation under which they 
have laid him by their philosophical and enlightened exposition 
of the leading principles of political development. It is in the 
highest degree satisfactory to find that on all the main aspects of 
this portion of Grecian history, two such authorities as Thirlwall 
and Grote are substantially at one. The latter has treated the 
subject with singular ability. His pages teem with profound and 
original observations, while an unusual largeness of generalization 
gives an organic unity to the separate facts of Grecian history 
which no preceding writer has developed in so striking a manner. 
Not only every classical authority, but every eminent writer on 
the history and politics of almost every nation in the world, has 
been laid under contribution to furnish illustrations of the various 
points in hand. It would be impossible, however, by separate 
extracts, to give the reader any idea of the richness of the trea- 
sures which have thus been amassed. A quotation or two bearing 
upon a subject of prime importance in Grecian history, are all 
for which we can find room. 


‘The configuration of the Grecian territory fostered that powerful 
principle of repulsion, which disposed even the smallest township to 
constitute itself a political unit apart from the rest, and to resist all 
idea of coalescence with others, either amicable or compulsory. Toa 
modern reader, accustomed to large political aggregations, and securities 
for good government through the representative system, it requires a 
certain mental effort to transport himself back toa time when even the 
smallest town clung so tenaciously to its right of self-legislation. 
Nevertheless, such was the general habit and feeling of the ancient 
world, throughout Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Gaul: among the Hellenes 
it stands out more conspicuously for several reasons—first, because 
they seem to have pushed the multiplication of autonomous units to 
an extreme point; secondly, because they produced, for the first time 
in the history of mankind, acute systematic thinkers on matters of 
government, amongst all of whom the idea of the autonomous city was 
accepted as the indispensable basis of political speculation ; thirdly, 
because this incurable subdivision proved finally the cause of their 
ruin, in spite of pronounced intellectual superiority over their con- 
querors; and lastly, because incapacity of political coalescence did not 
preclude a powerful and extensive sympathy between the inhabitants 
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of all the separate cities, with a constant tendency to fraternize for 
numerous purposes, social, religious, recreative, intellectual, and 
esthetical.’—(Vol. ii. p. 298.) 

‘ As, on the one hand, a Greek will not consent to look for sovereign 
authority beyond the limits of his own city, so, on the other hand, he 
must have a city to look to: scattered villages will not satisfy in his 
mind the exigences of social order, security, and dignity. ‘Though 
the coalescence of smaller towns into a larger is repugnant to his feel- 
ings, that of villages into a town appears to him a manifest advance in 
the scale of civilization. Such, at least, is the governing sentiment of 
Greece throughout the historical period; for there was always a certain 
portion of the Hellenic aggregate—the rudest and least advanced 
among them—who dwelt in unfortified villages, and upon whom the 
citizen of Athens, Corinth, or Thebes looked down as inferiors. .... 
... Amidst such inauspicious circumstances, there was no room for 
that expansion of the social and political feelings to which protected 
intramural residence and increased numbers gave birth; there was no 
consecrated acropolis or agora—no ornamented temples and porticos, 
exhibiting the continued offerings of successive generations — no 
theatre for music or recitation, no gymnasium for, athleti¢ exercjses— 
none of those fixed arrangements for transaétiag public Dusines3 with 
regularity and decorum, which the Greek’ citizen, with his’ powerful 
organ of locality, deemed essential t"4 dignified existence. “The 
village was nothing more than a fraction aid a*sabordinaté, appeiéin- 
ing as a limb to the organized body called the city. But the City and 
the State are in his mind and in his language one and the same: while 
no organization less than the city can satisfy the exigences of an in- 
telligent freeman, the city is itself a perfect and self-sufficient whole, 
admitting no incorporation into any higher political unity. It deserves 
notice, that Sparta, even in the days of her greatest power, was not 
(properly speaking) a city, but a mere agglutination of five adjacent 
villages.’—( Vol. ii. p. 341, &c.) 

Two states of Greece early outstripped the rest in the process 
of maturing their social organization, and round them the main 
interest of Grecian history is concentrated. But it would be 
difficult to find two systems more broadly contrasted in origin, 
purpose, and effect, than those established in Sparta and Athens 
respectively, and connected familiarly with the names of Lycurgus 
and Solon. As to the historical position of the former, Thirl- 
wall and Grote substantially agree. One fundamental mistake, 
under which ancient writers on the subject laboured, was, that 
Sparta was mistress of the whole of Laconia at the time when 
Lycurgus entered upon his work. This misconception arose 
from that view of the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, exhibited 
in the ancient legend which represented the country as having 
been subjected by a single invasion of Dorians, headed by the 
reputed descendants of Hercules, which placed the three branches 
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of that family at once in ssion of the whole of Argolis, 
Laconia, and Messenia. Thirlwall adduces evidence to show, 
that in the important matter of time, the events of perhaps some 
generations had been crowded into one focus; but he seems to 
accept the general unity of the invasion, and its threefold direc- 
tion against what afterwards became the three great Dorian 
kingdoms of Peloponnesus, with the accessory attacks upon the 
smaller states in the north east of the Peninsula. 

Grote, however, has gone far to prove that the subjugation of 
Peloponnesus was as little the result of one invasion as of one 
campaign; and that Argolis, Corinth, and the other acquisitions 
of the Dorians in the north-east were made by bands of invaders 
making their approach by sea from their original settlements in 
the neighbourhood of Mount (Eta. He infers this from the 
maritime position of the points at which they first established 
themselves in this quarter,—from the fact that (as is shown by 
the instance of Crete) the Dorians in very early times made 
maritime expeditions and settlements in the southern part of the 
and from “the “anglogy of the Dryopian towns of the 
Arzoli¢‘peninsnia,' which were in like manner occupied by a 
race driven from the ‘neigtbourhood of the Malian gulf, and 
betaking’ themselves’ gonithwards by sea in the same 
With regard to Messenia and Laconia, however, the gradual 
spread of the Dorian conquests, from the interior towards the coast, 
indicates the advance by land of invaders following the route 
naturally suggested and facilitated by the course of the valleys 
of the ieee and Eurotas. Moreover, reversing the relative 
position which the legend assigns to Oxylus and the Heracleids, 
we are rather to regard the Dorian invasion of Laconia and 
Messenia as a mere accessory monument, connected with a great 
inroad of the AXtolians into Elis. 

We are thus to look upon the Spartans as slowly pushing their 
conquests over Laconia on all sides, from the central position in 
which they first established themselves, and as still engaged in 
their arduous undertaking at the time of Lycurgus. In the diffi- 
culties and perils by which they were beset in the prosecution 
of it, aggravated by internal disquiet, we must seek both the 
reasons which impelled the Spartans to accept the institutions of 
Lycurgus, and the objects which guided him in his legislation. 
That the political institutions of the Spartans were in any sense 
his work, except in so far as he may have given fixity to what 
already existed, is an idea which has been abandoned by all the 
best historians. The characteristic features of his legislation are to 
be found in the social habits and discipline to which the Spartans 
for so many ages adhered. Grote, however, has the merit of 
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having corrected some fundamental misconceptions, sanctioned 
even by such writers as Miiller, Manso, and Thirlwall, which 
vitiate the entire conception to be formed of the task which 
Lycurgus had to accomplish. 

Proceeding on the assumption that Sparta was already mistress 
of all, or nearly all Laconia, every writer, from Plutarch down- 
wards, assigns to Lycurgus the enactment of a stringent agrarian 
law, according to which the land was parcelled out into a definite 
number of allotments, one of which was assigned to each of the 
Spartans and Periceci. According to Plutarch (from whom 
every statement on the subject is derived), the land was divided 
into 39,000 equal portions; of which 9000 were occupied by the 
Spartans, and 30,000 by the Periceci. But there was a differ- 
ence of opinion—seeing that this complete number must have 
included the land conquered from the Messenians—as to the 
proportion of the whole which was allotted by Lycurgus. Such 


an equal partition of landed property would seem to imply an. 


intention on the part of the lawgiver to preserve this equality. 
Modern writers accordingly talk with much confidence of this 
having been the case, and even venture to lay down the prin- 
ciples on which it was effected; such as, that the lots were 
indivisible—that they descended from the father to his eldest son 
—that provision was made for marrying heiresses to Spartans 
_ who had no property of their own. ‘The main object,’ says 
Thirlwall, ‘seems to have been, after the number of the allot. 
‘ments became fixed, that each should be constantly represented 
‘by one head of a household. But the nature of the means 
‘employed for this end is one of the obscure subjects in the 
‘Spartan system.’ Still, in the main, he follows Miiller and 
Manso, who go so far as to affirm that the number of Spartan 
lots remained with little or no change down to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. Mr. Grote’s rm of dealing with the ques- 
tion is equally bold and successful. Indeed we have rarely met 
with a more lucid and convincing statement of the genuine data 
of an historical problem. He points out that, until we come to 
Plutarch, no writer mentions any such division of lands b 
Lycurgus, or even remotely implies a knowledge of it, although 
there were the strongest reasons for speaking of it, had it been 
matter of history. were Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
Isocrates, Aristotle, are all silent on the subject. Nay, the 
evidence of Aristotle is more than negative, for he traces in- 
equality of property among the Spartans as far back as the 
Messenian war, and expressly mentions Phaleas of Chalcedon 
as the first author of a scheme for equalizing possessions. And 
as to the actual working of the social institutions of the Spartans, 
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in place of the maintenance of an unaltered number of pos- 
sessions, each sufficing, as Thirlwall says, ‘ for the frugal mainte- 
nance of a family of six persons,’ all the evidence which is extant 
points to the existence of the greatest inequalities at all periods 
of Spartan history—inequalities which were perpetually tending 
to increase. Passing by the inferential evidence adduced by Grote 
(ii. p. 538), the testimony of Aristotle is sufficiently explicit. 


‘That philosopher tells us, indeed, that the Spartan law had made 
it dishonourable (he does not say, peremptorily forbidden) to buy or 
sell landed property, but there was the fullest liberty both of donation 
and bequest; and the same results (he justly observes) ensued from 
the practice tolerated as would have ensued from the practice dis- 
countenanced; since it was easy to disguise a real sale under an osten- 
sible donation. He notices pointedly the tendency of property at 
Sparta to concentrate itself in fewer hands, unopposed by any legal 
hindrances: the fathers married their daughters to whomsoever they © 
chose, and gave dowries according to their own discretion, generally 
very large. The rich families, moreover, intermarried among one 
another habitually and without restriction.’ —(ii. p. 539.) 


The very few and insufficient passages adduced by the sup- 
porters of the current view, from writers all later than Aristotle, 
are ably criticized by Mr. Grote. The whole question, indeed, 
resolves itself into this: Is Plutarch or Aristotle the more trust- 
worthy guide? Few scholars will hesitate long as to their reply. 
In two other capital points our author shows that the statements 
of Plutarch are at variance with the facts of history. First, 
Plutarch represents all Laconia as being in the possession of the 
Spartans in the time of Lycurgus, whereas we know that even 
Amyclee was not oe for a considerable time after. Again, 
Plutarch ascribes to Lycurgus the banishment of gold and silver 
coin, when, in fact, there could have been none to banish, for a 
silver coinage was first introduced into Greece by Pheidon of 

s, at least a century later than Lycurgus. 

f we discard the statements of Plutarch, we shall find less 
difficulty in understanding the whole course of Spartan history. 
The inevitable working of a social system like that of the 
Spartans, by which all lucrative pursuits were forbidden to the 
citizen, while any one who could not furnish his quota to the 
public messes was thereby completely disfranchised, was to 
accumulate the landed property of the country in the hands of a 
few enormously wealthy proprietors, while the great bulk of the 
people were miserably poor. Even in the time of Lysander, 
this state of things brought the commonwealth to the verge of 
a sanguinary revolution. In this fact Mr. Grote finds the 
solution of the whole difficulty. 
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‘It appears to me that these difficulties are best obviated by adopt- 
ing a different canon of historical interpretation. We cannot accept 
as real the Lycurgean land-division described in the life of the law- 
giver; but, treating this account as a fiction, two modes of proceeding 
are open to us. We may either consider the fiction, as it now stands, 
to be the exaggeration and distortion of some small fact, and then try 
to guess, without any assistance, what the small fact was; or we may 
regard it as fiction from first to last, the expression of some large idea 
and sentiment, so powerful in its action on men’s minds at a given 
time, as to induce them to make a place for it among the realities of 
the past. Now the latter supposition, applied to the times of Agis IIL, 
best meets the case before us. The eighth chapter of the Life of 
Lycurgus, by Plutarch, in recounting the partition of land, describes 
the dream of king Agis, whose mind is full of two sentiments—grief 
and shame for the actual condition of his country, and reverence for 
its past glories, as well as for the lawgiver from whose institutions 
those glories had emanated. Absorbed with this double feeling, the 
reveries of Agis go back to the old ante-Lycurgean Sparta as it stood 
more than five centuries before: he sees in the spirit the same mis- 
chiefs and disorders as those which afflict his waking eye—gross 
inequalities of property, with a few insolent and luxurious rich, a 
crowd of mutinous and suffering poor, and nothing but fierce antipathy 
reigning between the two. Into the midst of this froward, lawless, 
and distempered community, steps the venerable missionary from 
Delphi,—breathes into men’s minds new impulses, and an impatience 
to shake off the old social and political Adam—and persuades the rich, 
voluntarily abnegating their temporal advantages, to welcome with 
satisfaction a new system, wherein no distinction shall be recognised 
except that of good or evil desert. Having thus regenerated the 
national mind, he parcels out the territory of Laconia into equal lots, 
leaving no superiority to any one; fraternal harmony becomes the 
reigning sentiment, and the coming harvests present the gratifying 
spectacle of a paternal inheritance recently distributed, with the 
brotherhood contented, modest, and docile. Such is the picture with 
which mischievous Oneirus cheats the fancy of the patriotic Agis, 
whispering the treacherous message, that the gods have promised him 
success in a similar attempt, and thus seducing him into that fatal 
revolutionary course, which is destined to bring himself, his wife, and 
his aged mother, to the dungeon and the hangman’s rope. 

‘ That the golden dream just described was dreamt by some Spartan 
patriots is certain, because it stands recorded in Plutarch; that it was 
not dreamt by the authors of centuries preceding Agis, I have already 
endeavoured to show; that the earnest feelings of sickness of the 
present, and yearning for a better future under the colours of a restored 
past, which filled the soul of this king and his brother reformers— 
combined with the levelling tendency between rich and poor which 
really was inherent in the Lycurgean discipline—were amply sufficient 
to beget such a dream, and to procure for it a place among the great 
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deeds of the old lawgiver, so much venerated and so little known,— 
this, too, I hold to be unquestionable.’—( Vol. ii. pp. 532-35.) 


This view of the matter may be regarded by some as extrava- 
gantly sceptical. ‘Io us it appears an application of sound prin- 
ciples of criticism, equally bold and successful. 

The statement of Herodotus, that the Dorian invasion dis- 
lodged a considerable number of the Achzan population of the 
eastern and south-eastern portion of the Peloponnesus, who 
thereupon shifted their settlements to the northern part of the 
peninsula, has usually been accepted as historical. It tallies so 
well with the probabilities of the case, and is an account so little 
likely to have been invented, if not based upon authentic tra- 
dition, that it seems to us that Mr. Grote is a little hyper- 
sceptical in questioning it, or setting it down as totally uncertified. 
Besides, accounts, which even Mr. Grote accepts, indicate a 
similar expulsion of ancient Achzean inhabitants from particular 
towns, such as Amycle, Pharis, and Geronthre. hat the 
earlier population of Laconia was Achzan there is no ground 
for doubting. Did the Dorians expel any considerable portion 
of these? If so, whither did they betake themselves? If not, 
does it not follow that the bulk of the Pericecic population of 
Laconia must have been mainly Achean? Yet Mr. Grote 
leans to the opinion that the Pericecic townships were composed 
either of Dorians entirely, or of Dorians incorporated in greater 
or less proportion with the ——— inhabitants. He con- 
ceives that as the conquest of the country proceeded, opportunity 
was taken to plant the poorer Dorians in outlying settlements. 
Had these Periceci been settlers of pure Dorian descent, even in 
any considerable proportion, we think it scarcely likely that 
the Dorians of Sparta would have been able for so on a period 
to compel their acquiescence in the system of government to 
which they were subjected. 

In treating of the remarkable social system of the Spartans, 
Mr. Grote brings out very forcibly its essentially military 
character. The citizens in fact lived in barracks, where they 
messed in companies, spending their time either in military 
drill, or in such exercises as answered the same end. In this 

int of view the tendencies of the Lycurgean discipline were 
undoubtedly of a levelling character; for rich and poor fared 
alike, enduring the same labours and privations, going through 
the same exercises, and sharing a common subordination. The 
whole system had for its end the breeding and rearing of 
effective soldiers. To this end every social relation, every 
family bond, was subordinated. The Mero was supposed to 
exist only to be a soldier. His childhood and youth were spent 
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in such exercises as would develop his bodily powers to the 
utmost, and strengthen his faculty of endurance, and the rest of 
his life was spent in military drill, the rigorous routine of which 
rendered active service in the field a welcome relief. The 
cheerful sanctities of home were sacrificed. ‘The husband was 
permitted, at least in the earlier years of wedlock, to see his wife 
only by stealth. The Spartan woman, in like manner, lived 
only to be the mother of warriors. The shrinking modesty of 
the maiden was trampled out of her nature by a system which 
compelled her to practise athletic exercises, even in the presence 
of the other sex, in an attire which, however convenient or 
necessary for gymnastics, can scarcely be said to have satisfied 
the requirements of decorum. Much praise has been frequently 
bestowed upon the chastity of the Spartan women; much more 
indeed than, in our view, it merited. It is certainly true that 
promiscuous intercourse was rare before marriage, and that secret 
intrigue was equally so after. But it must be borne in mind 
that for state ends early marriages were forbidden, and that the 
rigorous barrack-life in which the young men were kept presented 
a very efficacious barrier to the indulgence of licentious habits. 
Still less must the absence of secret intrigue in after life be taken 
as indicating a chaste observance of the sanctity of wedlock. 
Indeed, one of the most revolting features of Spartan society was 
the legal sanction accorded to conjugal infidelity. Provided the 

ramour were of stalwart frame and comely presence, neither 

aw nor public opinion tolerated anything like jealous interference 

on the part of the husband. For a woman to have two husbands 
was thought neither strange nor disgraceful. 

The effects of such a system were what might have been 
anticipated. The Spartan was a warrior of unmatched bravery 
and prowess, cool and steady even in moments of the utmost 
danger, nerved to unflinching endurance, and willingly sub- 
missive to a discipline of unusual severity. But at the same time 
he was haughty, imperious, ignorant, narrow-minded, fierce, 
cruel, podanaieal attached to routine, and, in spite of his simple 
mode of life, of all Greeks the most accessible to bribery. ‘The 
harmosts placed by Sparta as governors of other towns almost 
invariably proved themselves utterly unfit for the exercise of 
authority. ‘The state, as a whole, exhibited the same incapacity. 
Thrice was Sparta placed at the head of collective Hellas, and 
thrice did she prove herself unworthy of such a position. In the 
Persian war she displayed the utmost selfishness, while the mis- 
conduct of her agents provoked the formation of the Athenian 
confederacy. After the close of the Peloponnesian war, and the 
destruction of the empire of Athens, the bude of Sparta was 
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found so intolerable, that a voluntary movement of the Greek 
states commenced, issuing in the partial revival of the Athenian 
confederacy; and lastly, after the peace of Antalcidas, the 
iniquity of her dealings with respect to the Thebans provoked 
that retaliation which annihilated her supremacy for ever. It 
would be difficult to find a social system, the influence of which 
on national character and individual development was more 
disastrous than that of Sparta. Even in the only branch of 
human activity in which they distinguished themselves—namely, 
war—the excellence of the Spartans was of the lowest kind. 
They had no military genius. ‘They were the slaves of routine, 
and could exercise their prowess only under a given set of 
circumstances, a slight deviation from which was enough to baffle 
them. Of operations requiring invention and thought they were 
incapable. om the attack and defence of fortresses they acknow- 
ledged their inferiority to the Athenians. Even a rampart of 
wicker shields mon itself, on more than one occasion, a 
formidable barrier to a Spartan force. If we look for great 

nerals,—men capable of dealing with new emergencies, who 
ound their heads more useful than their hands, the names that 
present themselves are not those of Spartans, but those of 
Athenians, Thebans, and Macedonians,—Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Demosthenes, Xenophon, Iphicrates, Epaminondas, Philip, 
Alexander. This fact deserves more attention than has com- 
monly been bestowed upon it. So exceptional was anything 
like military genius on the part of a Spartan commander, 
that we find Brasidas exposed to the unworthy jealousy of 
the Spartan magnates on account of his successes against the 
Athenians. To regard the Spartans as a type of the Dorian race, 
or as the noblest branch of the parent stock, is an utter mistake, 
though it is one into which several eminent writers have fallen. 
The Spartans were almost as different from the Corinthians, 
Argives, Syracusans, &c., in all their social and political tendencies, 
as they were from the Greeks of Ionian race. Their social 
system, and the character which it produced, were alike unique. 

he existence of syssitia, or public meals, in Crete and some 
other places, is an exception of but trivial importance. 

The stability of the Spartan institutions has attracted the 
wonder and admiration of not a few writers on Grecian history 
or general politics. In form, no doubt, they presented the same 
aspect for several centuries. So far as Lycurgus had a political 
object it was a conservative one. But his conservatism was of 
the lowest type. It contemplated nothing beyond the rigid 
maintenance of existing forms, by the forcible repression of all 
innovation. Social growth was absolutely ignored. But this 
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apparent steadfastness of the Spartan institutions was apparent 
only. The social organization of the state deteriorated rapidly 
and constantly. It had no internal stability. It was perpetually 
on the verge of a disastrous revolution, from which its narrow 
and oppressive oligarchy was shielded by nothing but a system 
of terrorism and massacre. A single stroke disturbed irreme- 
diably its unstable equilibrium. While we see Athens, crushed 
and humbled as she was by the issue of the Peloponnesian war, 
springing elastic from her ruins, and clinging tenaciously to all 
her political traditions, the haughty rival who had laid her 
prostrate, rotten to the very heart, and tottering on the verge of 
dissolution, had her power shattered for ever by the single 
invasion of Epaminondas. 

Sharply contrasted in spirit and tendency with the institutions 
of Lycurgus, were those of Solon. Appearing at a time when 
Greece had known as yet no form of government but those of 
the old heroic monarchies, of the exclusive aristocracies (in fact 
only many-headed monarchies), which succeeded them, or the 
arbitrary rule of the despots, Solon presents himself as one of 
those great originating geniuses, of whom Greece, and especially 
Athens, can boast so many. We find him the first propounder 
among the Greeks of a new political idea,—an idea possessed of 
vitality,—capable of expansive _— to the alterin 
exigencies of social development. We must bear this in ors 
if we would estimate aright the greatness of his achievements 
and the largeness of his views. ‘The idea of giving to the com- 
monalty,—hitherto little else than the unfortunate prey of the 
oppressive exactions or tyrannous rule of the nobles,—a political 
status in the community and a voice in its government, was 
something new to Greece. In Attica, as in the other states of 
Greece, all political power had hitherto been in the hands of a 
class of hereditary nobles, and had been exercised by them in a 
manner so selfish and oppressive, as to have reduced the com- 
monalty to the utmost stage of destitution and misery, and the 
state itself to the verge of social dismemberment. The great 

rinciple, so fertile in results, which Solon introduced, was to 

housk down the exclusive barriers of this hereditary title to 
political offices and power, and introduce a graduated money 
standard, as the qualification for the exercise of the political 
franchise. 

Though we do not on all points hold with the views of Mr. 
Grote, we are bound to say that the whole subject of the enact- 
ments and institutions of Solon has been treated by him with 
unusual ability. He is in fact the first who can be said to have 
written the social and political history of Athens, the genetic 
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development of which has never yet been traced with such 
depth and keenness of research, and the great majority of his 
conclusions must enforce the assent of every scholar. In discussing 
the preparatory measures of Solon, Mr. Grote has entered upon 
an admirable defence of the principle upon which that law- 
acted in the of the state, when he brought 
forward his celebrated Seisachtheia, and has brought out into 
clear relief his far-reaching wisdom, which by one enactment 
settled permanently the law of debtor and creditor at Athens. 
Again, in dealing with Solon’s graduated income-tax, Mr. Grote’s 
professional familiarity with all matters pertaining to capital and 
per-centages has enabled him to divest the subject of not a little 
of the obscurity which the learned labours of Boeckh had still 
left about it. He points out clearly the difference between 
annual income and taxable capital, and the way in which a 
uniform per-centage levied on an assumed taxable capital 
estimated according to a regulated scale, is equivalent to the 
assessment of a varying per-centage upon taxable capital estimated 
at a uniform ratio. For Solon had ages ago perceived the impro- 
priety of levying the same per-centage upon all incomes, and 
acted on the wise principle, that when perfectly even-handed 
justice is impracticable, the partial application of a sound prin- 
ciple is better than the thorough-going application of a bad one: 
a lesson which certain modern financiers have still to learn. 

Grote and Thirlwall agree that the council of Areopagus was 
not instituted by Solon, but existed before his time. The former, 
however, appears to be clearly in the right when he affirms 
that the Senate of Four Hundred was a fresh institution. 
Thirlwall imagines that an aristocratical council corresponding 
to it must have been already in existence before Solon. Of 
this there is no evidence ; nor is it likely that such was the case. 
There was no room for such an institution, as the functions of 
the Areopagus were originally ‘ of the widest senatorial character, 
directive generally, as well as judicial.’ On the other hand, the 
Senate of Four Hundred was an institution essentially subsidi 
to the Ecclesia, or general assembly of all free citizens, to whic 
Solon gave new and enlarged powers. It was intended as a 
check upon its —_ and was charged with the duty of 
re beforehand all questions that had to be proposed for 

ecision to the assembly, the functions of the latter being 
restricted to accepting or rejecting the propositions of the 
senate. 

Some important questions, however, present themselves in 
connexion with the constitution of Solon, which Mr. Grote does 
not appear to us to have looked at from the right point of view. 
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All authorities that before the time of Solon, there was a 
division of the Athenians into three classes—Eupatride, Geo- 
mori, and Thetes; conjointly with which there existed a division 
into four tribes. It is an important question whether or not 
more than one of the three classes were included in the four 
tribes, the reply to which will greatly influence the view which 
we are to take of the constitution of Solon. Niebuhr, who 
based his opinion chiefly upon analogical grounds, held that the 
Eupatride, or nobles, alone were included in the four tribes. 
Grote, in common with most writers on Athenian history, treats 
the four tribes as subdivisions of the Athenian people generally, 
so that any one of the four tribes might have its members distri- 
buted among the three classes, and comprise within itself some 
who were Eupatrids, some who were Geomori, some who were 
Thetes. On the whole, we profess a decided preference for 
the view taken by Niebuhr. In the first place, the positive 
statements of ancient writers on this point are both indistinct 
and of little weight. All the exigencies of historical criticism 
will be satisfied by taking them to mean no more than that 
Athenians (not in each case the whole nation) were distributed 
according to each mode of classification. ‘ All the information 
‘ which we possess respecting that old polity, is derived from 
* authors who lived after all or most of these great changes (those 
* of Cleisthenes, Pericles, &c.),’ and ‘who, finding no records, 
* nor anything better than current legends, explained the fore- 
‘ time as well as they could by guesses more or less ingenious.’— 
( Grote, vol. iii. p. 67.) (The whole matter, then, must be decided 
on collateral and inferential evidence. Now as to evidence of this 
kind, we venture to deny the existence of any which runs 
counter to the view that none but Eupatrids were members of 
the tribes, while there is a great deal which goes to prove that 
the tribes, and their subdivisions, the Phratries and Gentes, 
included none but the Eupatrid portion of the Athenians. Of 
the assertion that the Eupatrids consisted of the wealthy amo 

the whole body of Athenians, we want proof. That it includ 

most of the wealthy and powerful is likely enough; but we know 
of nothing to show that there were not poor Eupatrids at Athens, 
just as there were poor Patricians at Rome, and wealthy men, 
who were not Eupatrids. The name obviously indicates not a 


class which must necessarily include all who were wealthy, but * 


one held together by the tie of noble descent. With respect to 
the nature of these Phratries and Gentes, we cannot do better 
than give Mr. Grote’s own account of the matter. 

‘A gens was a clan, sept, or enlarged and partly fictitious brother- 
hood, bound together by—1l. Common religious ceremonies, and 
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exclusive privilege of priesthood in honour of the same god, supposed 
to be the primitive ancestor, and characterized by a special surname. 
2. By a common burial-place. 3. By mutual rights of succession. 
4. By reciprocal obligations of help, defence, and redress of injuries. 
5. By mutual right and obligation to intermarry in certain determi- 
nate cases, especially where there was an orphan daughter or heiress. 
6. By possession, in some cases at least, of common property, an 
archon and a treasurer of their own.’—(Vol. iii. p. 74.) 


Now place side by side with this the picture of the condition 
of Attica before the time of Solon. We find that under the 
operation of severe laws, administered by irresponsible Eupatrid 
magistrates, the great mass of the people had become hopelessly 
involved in penury and debt; that numbers even of those who 
had been independent possessors of land, had been compelled to 
mortgage and sell their property, and even their persons. To us 
it appears in the highest degree improbable that this state of 
affairs could have existed, if the greater part of these unhappy 
Geomori and Thetes had been connected with the Eupatrids by 
the close brotherly ties of the gentile relation. The Roman 
Patricians were as unscrupulous as the Athenian Eupatrids ; 
but we do not find the poorer patricians, or the clients, reduced 
to the same distress as the plebs. The historic analogy between 
the two states, which is sufficiently striking in several points, 
would indicate that the unenfranchised Athenian demus stood in 
much the same relation to their aristocratical oppressors, as did 
the Roman plebs to the patricians. It must be borne in mind, 
that the word demus, in its application amid the earlier stages of 
political development in the Greek states, bears the specific 
meaning of an unenfranchised commonalty—a class personally free, 
but possessed of no political status or organization. That there 
was such a class at Athens we learn from the very best souree— 
Solon himself. Mr. Grote’s view of the matter seems to leave 
no room for a demus at all. If all three classes—Eupatride, 
Geomori, and Thetes, were included in the genealogical tribes, 
the people, as a whole, possessed political organization; the 
exceptions must have been individual, arising from the settling 
of foreigners in the country, and could never have formed a class 
to which the name demus would have been applied. ‘These 
‘ phratries and gentes,’ says Mr. Grote, ‘probably never at 
‘ any time included the whole population of the country, and 
‘ the proportion not included in a tended to become larger 
‘and larger in the times anterior to Cleisthenes, as well as 
‘ afterwards.’ This we readily admit; but how it is consistent 
with Mr. Grote’s hypothesis, we do not see. 

Where a question like this is wavering in the balance, some 
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weight may be allowed to a species of evidence which Mr. 
Grote has somewhat too summarily rejected. ‘lhe legendary 
history of Attica recognises these four tribes as Jonian, and the 
trustworthy evidence of monuments shows that a similar four- 
fold division into tribes (bearing, too, the same names) was to be 
found in other communities composed of Ionians. Moreover, 
the legends (which thus far are confirmed) represent Ion and his 
four sons (that is to say, the four Ionic tribes, so personified) as 
foreigners who replaced the native dynasty of Attica; a change 
connected with their military superiority. Again, although Mr. 
Grote may find it the simplest plan to accept the distribution of 
the Hellenic race over Greece as an ultimate fact, native Athenian 
tradition (for the invention of which there could have been no. 
temptation) distinctly asserted the bulk of the ancient population 
of Attica to have been Pelasgian. Now, if a branch of the 
Ionians established themselves in Attica by dint of military 
superiority, analogy would teach us to expect that they would 
reserve all political’ status rigidly for themselves, and would esta- 
blish a genealogical organization for the purpose of maintaining 
their ranks secure against the encroachments of the conquered 
race, that the more wealthy and powerful of the conquered 
race would be left personally free, but deprived of all political 
power and organization, while the poorest class would become 
serfs, or, at the best, hired labourers. Similar conquests esta- 
blished similar gradations in Thessaly and Laconia. Now it 
seems to us that such a state of affairs as we have indicated, 
tallies best with the knowledge that we possess of the ancient 
political state of Attica, and that these scanty records and the 
— of the country mutually confirm and supplement each 
other. 

In the constitution established by Solon, the four genealogical 
tribes were left intact, while the whole body of Athenians were 
distributed, according to their wealth, into four classes. The 
archonship was restricted to the highest of these classes, while the 
four hundred senators were chosen in equal proportions from the 
four genealogical tribes. Now it makes an immense difference 
whether the senate consisted exclusively of the old aristocratical 
ruling class, or might have Geomori, and even Thetes, enrolled. 
in its ranks; and it is to be observed that at all events any 
Athenian above the very lowest class of the Solonian census was 
eligible to fill the office of senator, the election of senators being 
conducted by the general assembly, where the Geomori and Thetes 
would form a preponderating majority. It is evident, that on 
Mr. Grote’s view of the matter, the constitution of Solon would 
have a very much more democratical aspect than on our own— 
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more democratical by a great deal than we can bring ourselves 
to believe consistent with Solon’s own account of his legislation. 
In an extant poetical fragment, he says, ‘To the demus I gave 
‘so much power as was necessary for its defence, neither abridg- 
‘ing nor enlarging its prerogatives; and for those who held the 
‘power, and were the leading men in wealth, I devised that 
‘they should receive no indignity.’ This agrees exceedingly 
well with the conception of an exclusively Eupatrid, or aristo- 
cratical, assembly being the sole fountain from which measures 
and laws could emanate, while at the same time the sanction of 
the general assembly of all free citizens was necessary for the 
validity of their propositions. We find a similar confirmation of 
our views in a passage of Aristotle (Pol. ii. 9, § 3), where he 
affirms that Solon appears to have given to the demus so much 
power only as was absolutely necessary, namely, the election of 
magistrates (4px2/, referring especially to the archons), and the 
power of bringing them to account for the mode in which they 
exercised their functions (<d4dvev). 

We find the views which we have advocated strongly con- 
firmed by the account which we have of the political changes of 
Cleisthenes. That he effected a great democratical revolution 
is perfectly certain. As Herodotus expresses it, ‘he took the 
demus into partnership,’ it having previously ‘been kept out of 
everything.’ If then we inquire what Cleisthenes did, we find 
that he abolished the four genealogical tribes for political pur- 
poses, and distributed the whole body of free citizens into ten 
local tribes, which were subdivided into cantons, or demes, one 
feature of which arrangement, namely the local separation of 
the demes composing the various tribes, exhibits (as Mr. Grote 
has pointed out) singular sagacity and foresight, inasmuch as it 
— removed the temptation for local neighbours to aggregate 
themselves into political factions. Conjointly with this change 
another was effected, by which the senate of four hundred was 
abolished, and one of five hundred instituted, the members of 
which were taken in equal proportions from each of the ten 
local tribes. In these changes consisted the essence of his revo- 
lution. According to Mr. Grote, the only vital change which 
he effected was the extension of the franchise to those residents 
in Attica who were not included in the Ionic tribes. The aug- 
mentation of this class of non-privileged residents he attributes 
to the increase of settlers from abroad, and of course, if the Ionic 
tribes included the mass of the population—Eupatride, Geomori, 
and Thetes—there could have been no other unenfranchised 
class. But, in the time of Cleisthenes, how small a fraction of 
the whole people must they have been! And how extravagant 
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does the account of Herodotus appear, if the demus spoken of 


means merely these unenfranchised settlers! The almost instan- — 


taneous burst of democratical feeling and political energy, which 
we find to have been the result of the alterations of Cleisthenes, 
is to us totally inexplicable on Mr. Grote’s hypothesis. But if 
the genealogical tribes, from which alone the Solonian senate was 
taken, comprised only an aristocratical section of citizens, it will 
easily be seen how great was the change which threw open to 
any citizen that body, which, by its probouleutic functions, was 
in fact the political power of the state; and we can understand 
the new life that was infused into the public assembly, when, 
instead of having simply to accept or reject the propositions of 
an aristocratical senate, it acted on the suggestions of a body 
which thoroughly represented its own spirit and wishes. 

On some other points Mr. Grote’s exhibition of the demo- 
cratical development of Athens is far more satisfactory. Nothing 
can be better than the way in which he points out the miscon- 
ception which attributes to Solon the institution of the Heliastic 
courts, with their supreme control over the legislation of the 
state,—an institution so thoroughly democratical that it could 
not possibly have belonged to the constitution at that early 


stage. 


‘It has been a practice common with many able expositors of 
Grecian affairs, and followed partly even by Dr. Thirlwall, to connect 
the name of Solon with the whole political and judicial state of Athens 
as it stood between the age of Pericles and that of Demosthenes,—the 
regulations of the senate of five hundred, the numerous public dikasts 
or jurors taken by lot from the people, as well as the body annually 
selected for law-revision, and called Nomothets, and the prosecution 
(called the Graphé Paranomén) open to be instituted against the 
proposer of any measure illegal, unconstitutional, or dangerous. 
There is, indeed, some countenance for this confusion between Solo- 
nian and post-Solonian Athens, in the usage of the orators themselves; 
for Demosthenes and Aischines employ the name of Solon in a very 
loose manner, and treat him as the author of institutions belonging 
evidently to a later age: for example, the striking and characteristic 
oath of the Heliastic jurors, which Demosthenes ascribes to Solon, 
proclaims itself in many ways as belonging to the age after Kleis- 
thenes, especially by the mention of the senate of five hundred, and 
not of four hundred. Among the citizens who served as dikasts or 
jurors, Solon was venerated generally as the author of the Athenian 
laws; and the orator, therefore, might well employ his name for the 
purpose of emphasis, without provoking any critical inquiry whether 
the particular institution, which he happened to be then impressing 
upon his audience, belonged really to Solon himself or to the subse- 
quent periods. Many of those institutions, which Dr. Thirlwall 
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mentions in conjunction with the name of Solon, are among the last 
refinements and elaborations of the democratical mind of Athens— 
gradually prepared, doubtless, during the interval between Kleisthenes 
and Pericles, but not brought into full operation until the period of 
the latter (460; 429 s.c.); for it is hardly possible to conceive these 
numerous dikasteries and assemblies in regular, frequent, and long- 
standing operation, without an assured payment to the dikasts who 
composed them. Now, such payment first began to be made about 
the time of Perikles, if not by his actual proposition; and Demos- 
thenes had good reason for contending that if it were suspended, the 
judicial as well as the administrative system of Athens would at once 
fall to pieces. And it would be a marvel, such as nothing short of 
strong direct evidence would justify us in believing, that in an age 
when even partial democracy was yet untried, Solon should conceive 
the idea of such institutions; it would be a marvel still greater, that 
the half-emancipated Thetes and small proprietors, for whom he legis- 
lated—yet trembling under the rod of the Eupatrid archons, and 
utterly inexperienced in collective business—should have been found 
suddenly competent to fulfil these ascendant functions, such as the 
citizens of conquering Athens in the devs of Pericles—full of the 
sentiment of force, and actively identifying themselves with the 
dignity of their community—became gradually competent, and not 
more than competent, to exercise with effect. To suppose that Solon 
contemplated and provided for the periodical revision of his laws by 
establishing a Nomothetic jury or dykastery, such as that which we 
find in operation in the time of Demosthenes, would be at variance 
(in my judgment) with any reasonable estimate either of the man or of 
the age.’—( Vol. iii. pp. 162—165.) 


These observations are perfectly just. In a note, Mr. Grote 
has brought together several curious instances of the anachronisms 
which betray the unauthorized nature of the statements which 
attribute to Solon the system above referred to. 

The history of Athens is so crotvded with great names, that 
some of her wisest sons are in danger of being passed by with 
less notice and reverence than they deserve. ‘This appears to us 
to have been very much the case with Cleisthenes. He has 
received far less than his due meed of praise from those who 
look at him merely as a factious party leader,—who, to secure 
victory over his political opponents, effected a revolution in 
the constitution of his country. He was rather one of those 
sagacious statesmen, who with the nicest tact discern precisely 
what the age demands and is prepared for; and, neither com- 
pelling by force the adoption of extreme measures, nor stemming 
unduly the current of social feeling, answer the expectant yearn- 
ings of a people trembling on the verge of social convulsion, b 
guiding their thoughts, passions, and energies to an end whic 
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satisfies their requirements, but does not outstrip their capabilities. 
In this respect, Athens, throughout her whole history, was pre- 
eminently fortunate. The progress of political development 
kept even pace with the advance of social exigencies, and at 
each crisis of the mighty movement there was found among her 
citizens precisely the man whom the emergency demanded. 
Such were Solon, Cleisthenes, Themistocles, Aristides, Pericles. 
At each change we find the people thoroughly prepared for the 
innovations that were introduced. In no case was the victory of 
one set of political principles achieved at the expense of a bloody 
contest with opponents. So thoroughly was public sympathy 
enlisted, that opposition was rendered manifestly hopeless. And 
one of the most admirable points in the Athenian character is 
the discretion and the high feeling of political morality, which 
led the minority, as a whole, to acquiesce in the inevitable 
expression of the public will, without keeping the nation in 
a perpetual ferment by hopeless conspiracies and abortive insur- 
rections. ‘The exceptions to this which may be noticed during 
the terrible struggle of the Peloponnesian war, are distinctly 
traceable to the external incitements furnished by the abnormal 
state into which the nation was plunged. The people did not 
rush blindly into republicanism at the bidding of a faction, and 
afterwards retrace their steps amid bloodshed and commotion. 
They advanced steadily and equably from the rule of an exclusive 
oligarchy to the establishment of the most complete democracy; 
reaping from each great change the inestimable blessing of a 
constitution which—in a degree never surpassed—inspired the 
citizens collectively with an attachment to the institutions of 
their country, that rose to the height of an enthusiastic passion. 
This it was which nerved the Athenians to that immortal struggle 
with Persia, in which they dashed to the ground the pride of 
the mightiest monarchy on earth. This it was which sustained 
them during the unexampled sufferings and difficulties against 
which they hed to aneuane during the first years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and formed the basis of that noble and forbearin 
patriotism which guided the political movements that canna’ 
upon the downfal of the Thirty Tyrants. 

Our rapidly narrowing space warns us that the topics on which 
we shall still be able to touch are extremely few. Amid the 
number which invite remark from the new and striking light in 
‘which Mr. Grote has placed them, our selection must be made 
almost at random, except that the largest must of necessity be 
passed by. Justice, and no more than justice, has been rendered 
in the volumes before us to the Athenian character, and the 
working of Athenian institutions. Mr. Grote’s long and prac- 
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tical acquaintance with political life and with the laws and prin- 
ciples which determine social action places him in an unusually 
favourable position for bringing his wide and profound researches 
to bear upon such matters. His pages teem with the most acute 
and original observations. As an instance, not perhaps the most 
striking, but closely connected with some of our previous remarks, 
we may quote a portion of the account which he gives of the 
process of Ostracism. 


‘ Against the chance of internal assailants Kleisthenes had to pro- 
teet the democratical constitution—first, by throwing impediments in 
their way and rendering it difficult for them to procure the requisite 
support; next, by eliminating them before any violent projects were 
ripe for execution. To do either the one or the other, it was neces- 
sary to provide such a constitution as would not only conciliate the 
good will, but kindle the passionate attachment of the mass of the 
citizens, insomuch that not even any considerable minority should be 
deliberately inclined to alter it by force. It was necessary to create 
in the multitude, and through them to force upon the leading am- 
bitious men that rare and difficult sentiment which we may term a 
constitutional morality—a paramount reverence for the forms of the 
constitution, enforcing obedience to the authorities acting under and 
within those forms, yet combined with the habit of open speech, of 
action subject only to definite legal control, and unrestrained censure 
of those very authorities as to all their public acts. Nothing less than 
unanimity, or so overwhelming a majority as to be tantamount to 
unanimity, on the cardinal point of respecting constitutional forms, 
even by those who do not wholly approve of them, can render the 
excitement of political passion bloodless, and yet expose all the autho- 
rities in the state to the full licence of pacific criticism. By the spirit 
of his reforms Kleisthenes secured the hearty attachment of the body 
of citizens; but, from the first generation of leading men under the 
nascent democracy, no self-imposed limits to ambition could be 
expected; and the problem required was to eliminate beforehand any 
one about to transgress those limits, so as to escape the necessity of 
putting him down afterwards, with all that bloodshed and reaction, 
in the midst of which the free working of the constitution would be 
suspended at least, if not irrevocably extinguished. To acquire such 
influence as would render him dangerous under democratical forms, a 
man must stand in evidence before the public, so as to afford some 
reasonable means of judging of his character and purposes; and the 
security which Kleisthenes provided, was, to call in the positive 
judgment of the citizens respecting his future promise purely and 
simply, so that they might not remain too long neutral between two 
formidable political rivals. Before the vote of ostracism could be 
taken, a case was to be made out in the senate and the public assembly 
to justify it; in the sixth prytany of the year, these two bodies 
debated and determined whether the state of the republic was menacing 
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enough to call for such an exceptional measure. If they decided in the 
affirmative, a day was named...... At the end of the day the 
number of votes were summed up, and if six thousand votes were 
found to have been given against any one person, that person was 
ostracised; if not, the ceremony ended in nothing...... The main 
object was to render the voting an expression of deliberate public 
feeling, as distinguished from mere factious antipathy; the large 
minimum of votes required (one fourth of the entire citizen popula- 
tion), went far to ensure this effect. Then again, Kleisthenes did not 
permit the process of ostracising to be opened against any one citizen 
exclusively: if opened at all, every one without exception was exposed 
to the sentence. The issue placed before ‘the citizen—‘Is there any 
man whom you think vitally dangerous to the state? if so, whom?” 
—though vague, was yet raised directly and legally: had there been 
no ostracism, it might probably have been raised both indirectly and 
illegally, on the occasion of some special imputed crime of a suspected 
political leader, when accused before a court of justice—a perversion, 
involving all the mischief of the ostracism, without its protective 
benefits. Care was taken to divest the ostracism of all painful con- 
sequence except what was inseparable from exile; and this is not one 
of the least proofs of the wisdom with which it was devised. ..... It 
completely produced its intended effect; for the democracy grew up 
from infancy to manhood without a single attempt to overthrow it by 
force; and, through such tranquil working of the democratical forms, 
a constitutional morality quite sufficiently complete was produced 
among the leading Athenians, to enable the people after a certain 
time to dispense with that exceptional security which the ostracism 
offered. ..... In monarchical governments a pretender to the throne, 
numbering a certain amount of supporters, is, as a matter of course, 
excluded from the country: the Duke of Bordeaux cannot now reside 
in France, nor could Napoleon after 1815, nor Charles Edward in 
England during the last century. No man treats this as any extrava- 
gant injustice, yet it is the parallel of the ostracism—with a stronger 
case in favour of the latter, inasmuch as the change from one regal 
dynasty to another does not of necessity overthrow all the collateral 
institutions and securities of the country.’—(Vol. iv. pp. 204, &c.) 


The above extract, though not quoted continuously, gives the 
substance of Mr. Grote’s view. ‘The oft-repeated assertion of 
Plutarch, that the Ostracism was an institution arising from the 
envy and jealousy inherent in a democracy, is simply and effi- 
ciently refuted by the remark that, had this been the case, the 
institution must have lasted as long as the democracy itself; 
when, in fact, it was discontinued in the course of the Press 
nesian war, after the Ostracism of Hyperbolus. 

We are indebted to Mr. Grote for the best account that has 
yet appeared of the institution and working of the Athenian 
system of dikasteries. After what he has advanced on the subject, 
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few will be disposed to doubt that to Pericles and Ephialtes 
was due that great democratical consummation, which separated 
the judicial from the administrative functions of the magistrates, 
and transferred the former to a numerous body of dikasts, or- 
ganized into separate courts, acting systematically throughout 
the year, and receiving pay for their services. 


‘In appreciating the practical working of these numerous dikasteries 
at Athens, in comparison with such justice as might have been ex- 
pected from individual magistrates, we have to consider, first, that 
personal and pecuniary corruption seems to have been a common vice 
among the leading men of Athens and Sparta, when acting indivi- 
dually, or in boards of a few members, and not uncommon even 
with the kings of Sparta; next, that in the Grecian cities generally, 
as we know even from the oligarchical Xenophon, (he particularly 
excepts Sparta,) the rich and great men were not only insubordinate 
to the magistrates, but made a parade of showing that they cared 
nothing about them. . . . . If we except the strict and peculiar edu- 
-cational discipline of Sparta, these numerous dikasteries afforded the 
only organ which Grecian politics could devise for getting redress 
-against powerful criminals, public as well as private, and for obtaining 
a sincere and uncorrupt verdict.’—(Vol. v. pp. 512—517.) 


In a very instructive parallel which he institutes between the 
dikasteries and the modern jury system, Mr. Grote shows that 
the former were in fact jury-trial applied on the broadest scale, 
exhibiting both its excellences and its defects in an exaggerated 
form. In carrying out the —— of this system to the 
subject allies of Athens, as well as to Athenian citizens, even 
Dr. Thirlwall represents the Athenians as inflicting on their 
allies a grievous hardship. Mr. Grote has pointed out that this 
usage arose naturally from the transference to imperial Athens 
of the functions of the synod at Delos, and that such hardship as 
it involved was far more than counterbalanced by the great 
advantage which it gave the allies of obtaining redress for 
injuries committed by powerful allies against those who were 
weaker, or by Athenian commanders and settlers against the 
allies; an advantage which the memorable instance of Paches 
shows to have been substantial, and not merely nominal. For 
such redress the subjects of Sparta might sue in vain. 

There are few points in the whole cycle of Grecian history on 
which scholars and historians have hitherto been more agreed, 
than with respect to the injustice of the banishment of Thucy- 
dides, the all but unmitigated rascality of Cleon, and the uni- 
formly pernicious influence of the sophists. On all of these Mr. 
Grote has strikingly manifested the independence and boldness 
of his criticism, and has established some positions which it 
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appears to us not very easy to controvert. Our readers are of 
course familiar with the circumstances under which Brasidas 
surprised the important city of Amphipolis, while Thucydides 
was in command of a squadron at Thasos. Amphipolis was in 
the hands of Brasidas before Thucydides could reach it, but he 
succeeded in preserving Eion. Thirlwall remarks upon this;— 
‘ The historian rendered an important service to his country, and 
‘it does not spent that human prudence and activity could have 
‘accomplished anything more under the same circumstances. 
* Yet his unavoidable failure proved the occasion of a sentence, 


‘under which he spent twenty A gers of his life in exile.’ It will . 


be with regret that the classical scholar finds himself compelled 
to come to a different conclusion, but Mr. Grote’s arguments on 
the subject appear unanswerable :— 


‘In considering this sentence, historians commonly treat Thucydides 
as an innocent man, and find nothing to condemn except the calumnies 
of the demagogue along with the injustice of the people. But this 
view of the case cannot be sustained, when we bring together all the 
facts even as indicated by Thucydides himself. At the moment when 
Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, Thucydides was at Thasos; and the 
event is always discussed as if he was there by necessity or duty—as 
if Thasos was his special mission. Now we know from his own state- 
ment that his command was not special, or confined to Thasos: he 
was sent as joint commander along with Eukles generally to Thrace, 
and especially to Amphipolis. Both of them were jointly and severally 
responsible for the proper defence of Amphipolis, with the Athenian 
empire and interests in that quarter; such nomination of two or more 
officers, co-ordinate and jointly responsible, being the usual habit of 
Athens, wherever the scale or the area of military operation was con- 
siderable—instead of naming one supreme responsible commander, 
with subordinate officers acting under him and responsible to him. If, 
then, Thucydides ‘ was stationed at Thasos’ (to use the phrase of Dr. 
Thirlwall,) this was because he chose to station himself there, inthe 
exercise of his own discretion. Accordingly, the question which we 
have to put is, not whether Thucydides did all that could be done, 
after he received the alarming express at Thasos (which is the part of 
the case that he sets prominently before us), but whether he and 
Eukles jointly took the best general measures for the security of the 
Athenian empire in Thrace—especially for Amphipolis, the first jewel 
of her empire. They suffer Athens to be robbed of that jewel,—and 
how? Had they a difficult position to defend? Were they over- 
whelmed by a superior force? Were they distracted by simultaneous 
revolts in different places, or assailed by enemies unknown or unfore- 
seen? Not one of these grounds for acquittal can be pleaded. First, 
their position was of all others the most defensible : they had only to 
keep the bridge over the Strymon adequately watched and guarded— 
or to retain the Athenian squadron at Kion—and Amphipolis was safe. 
NO. XXVI. Y ; 
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Either one or the other of these precautions would have sufficed; both 
together would have sufficed so amply, as probably to prevent the 
scheme of attack from being formed. Next, the force under Brasidas 
was in no way superior, not even adequate to the capture of the 
inferior place, Eion, when properly guarded, much less to that of 
Amphipolis. Lastly, there were no simultaneous revolts to distract 
attention, nor unknown enemies to confound a well-laid scheme of 
defence. There was but one enemy, in one quarter, having one road 
*by which to approuch. Now Thucydides and Eukles both knew that 
Brasidas had prevailed upon Akanthus and Stageirus to revolt; that 
the population of Argilus, whose territory bordered on the Strymon 
and the western foot of the bridge, had been long disaffected to Athens, 
and especially to the Athenian possession of Amphipolis. Yet, having 
such foreknowledge, ample warning for the necessity of a vigilant 
defence, Thucydides and Eukles withdraw or omit both the two pre- 
cautions upon which the security of Amphipolis rested—precautions 
both of them obvious, either of them sufficient. The one leaves the 
bridge under a feeble guard, and is caught so unprepared every way, 
that one might suppose Athens to be in profound peace; the other is 
found with his squadron, not at Eion, but at Thasos—an island out of 
all possible danger, either from Brasidas (who had no ships) or any 
other enemy. ‘The arrival of Brasidas comes on both of them like a 
clap of thunder. Nothing more is required than this plain fact, under 
the circumstances, to prove their improvidence as commanders. ..... 
To say, with Dr. Thirlwall, that ‘human prudence and activity could 
not have accomplished more than Thucydides did under the cireum- 
stances,’ is true as matter of fact, and creditable as far as it goes. But 
it is wholly inadmissible as’ a justification, and meets only one part of 
the case. An officer in command is responsible not only for doing 
most ‘ under the circumstances,’ but also for the circumstances them- 
selves, in so far as they are under his control; and nothing is more 
under his control than the position which he chooses to occupy.’— 
(Vol. vi. pp. 565-70.) 

It appears to have been Cleon who a the decree by 
which Thucydides was banished; and Mr. Grote is strongly of 
opinion (and has given substantial reasons for his views) that the 
historian has dealt less than justice to his antagonist, and on two 
remarkable occasions has expressed a judgment respecting him 
which the facts of the cases are far from warranting. The first 
of these is the affair of Sphacteria, when by an amusing trick 
Cleon was reluctantly compelled to accept the command at 
Pylus. Thucydides treats his declaration that, with the reinforce- 
ments which he took with him, he would either capture or kill 
the Lacedzemonians in Sphacteria, as perfectly insane; and most 
historians have followed him in treating the whole scene con- 
nected with his appointment to the command as a capital joke. 
Mr. Grote judiciously draws a distinction between the motives 
of the different parties who foreed upon Cleon the acceptance of 
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the task. His political enemies expected that he would fail, and 
so ruin himself; but there were numerous partisans who doubt- 
less felt a tolerable conviction that Cleon was not far wrong in 
his calculations, and were therefore perfectly justified in urging 
him to make the effort. Under the circumstances, there can be 
no doubt that he took the wisest possible course. Instead of 
showing any vainglorious reliance on his own military skill, he 
had Demosthenes appointed as his colleague; and the event 
abundantly proved that he was right in asserting that a few 
more troops and a little more energy would accomplish what 
was desired—for, as Mr. Grote remarks, the result is not to be 
attributed to any extraordinary accident. Indeed the difficulty 
seems to be, how any considerable number of persons could have 
looked upon the attempt as chimerical or foolhardy, when we 
find that, with the forces which Cleon took with him, there were 
some 10,000 troops of all arms, under an able and experienced 
general, employed in assailing 420 Lacedzmonians, cooped up 
in a narrow island not two miles long, without a sufficient or 
certain supply of food. It is certainly astonishing that ‘Thu- 
cydides should speak of it as he does. Mitford, and some other 
writers of his way of thinking, can scarcely find language strong 
enough to denounce the ‘impudent b > who said that the 
thing was feasible. Mr. Grote remarks with perfect truth,—‘ Of 
‘all the parties here concerned, those whose conduct is the most 
‘ unpardonably disgraceful, are Nikias and his oligarchical friends; 
* who force a political enemy into the supreme command against 
‘his own strenuous protest, persuaded that he will fail so as to 
‘compromise the lives of many soldiers and the destinies of the 
‘state, on an important emergency, but satisfying themselves 
with the idea that they shall bring him to disgrace and ruin.’— 
vi. p. 461. 

The snsoad point on which Mr. Grote dissents from the judg- 
ment of Thucydides respecting Cleon, has reference to the 
reasons of the latter for opposing the conclusion of peace at the 
end of the one year’s truce in B.c. 422. The historian says that 
Cleon opposed the peace ‘in order that he might cloak dishonest 
intrigues and find matter for plausible crimination.’ Mr. Grote, 
with reason, raises the question, ‘whether Cleon had any real 
‘ interest in war—whether his personal or a consequence was 
‘at all enhanced by it.’ He points out that Cleon commenced 
his political career by opposing the war policy of Pericles; and 
that, in the case of Syracuse, for example, we find the dema- 
gogue Athenagoras ultra-pacific, and the aristocrat Hermocrates 
warlike ; the former being afraid that war would raise energetic 
military leaders into consequence. So at Athens, Phokion 
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observed to a demagogue of his day, ‘In war I shall have com- 
mand over you; in peace you will have command oyer me.’ 
Mr. Grote further shows that at the juncture in question it was 
the real political interest of Athens to prosecute the war vigo- 
rously in Thrace. As to the innuendo that Cleon had conceived 
an exalted notion of his military capabilities, it is remarked that, 
in the year following the affair of Sphacteria, we do not find 
Cleon occupying any military command, though he must have 
had plenty of Sppentanicies, had he desired it. It happens that 
both the writers from whom the current portraiture of Cleon is 
derived had a bitter personal grudge against him; and the 
notable example of Socrates may well induce us to take the 
representation of Aristophanes with the utmost caution. The 
statement of Thucydides that Cleon was a reckless criminator of 
others, goes far to discredit the assertion of Aristophanes that he 
carried on peculation on his own account. The assumption of 
the former character would render it dangerous, if not im- 
possible, to pursue practices of the latter kind. It is clear that 
the Athenians themselves did not generally accept the repre- 
sentation of Aristophanes. In forming an estimate of the posi- 
tion and character of Cleon, Mr. Grote, with much ingenuity 
and truth, regards him as analogous to the ‘leader of opposition’ 
in modern times; showing in the case of Syracuse, as well as 
Athens, that the chief executive functions of government were 
entrusted by the people to members of the more aristocratical 
class, while the duty of criticising the performances of the 
executive was left to that class of public men usually spoken of as 
the demagogues. The analogy is a fair one, and has an impor- 
tant bearing on the estimate to be formed of this class of persons. 
The temptations and even necessities of such a position go far to 
account for the violence of invective, and the readiness to crimi- 
nate, which are attributed to these orators. In Athens these 
characteristics were stimulated into still further activity by the 
well-known existence of dangerous political conspiracies among 
the leaders of the oligarchical party. The train of incidents 
connected with the temporary establishment of the ‘Four 
Hundred,’ gives us an instructive view of the wholesomeness of 
the restraint imposed on these clubs by the vigilance of the so- 
called demagogues, and of the importance and necessity of the 
functions which they discharged. 

Many of Mr. Grote’s readers will probably think that in 
defending the Sophists, he has undertaken a bolder task than in 
impeaching Thucydides or taking the part of Cleon. If there is 
one point on which the leading writers on the history of Greek 
philosophy have been agreed, it is that the Sophists were a class 
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of men whose teaching was productive of unmixed evil; that 
amid diversities of theories and methods, they had this in common, 
that ‘they held doctrines which tended to universal scepticism,’ 
that actuated by a sordid love of pecuniary gain, they entered 
upon the profession of teachers, and set themselves not only to 
unfix in the minds of their pupils the current opinions as to 
matters of moral and religious duty, but to sap the foundation of 
morality altogether; to confound right and wrong, and, by their 
rhetorical teaching, to communicate that dangerous facility in the 
use of language, which would give practical efficiency to their 
corrupt teaching ; thus enabling their disciples not only to set at 
naught the laws of truth and honesty, but so to puzzle and con- 
found those who listened to their orations, as ‘ to make the cause 
appear the better cause;’ that the young men who attended 
their teaching did so with a distinctly selfish and dishonest pur- 
pose; and that ‘it was not without reason that Aristophanes, 
‘in common with all Athenians who loved and regretted the 
‘ancient times, regarded the sophistical circles with abhorrence, 
‘not only as seminaries of demagogues and sycophants, but as 
‘schools of impiety and licentiousness’—(Thirlwall, vol. iv., 
p- 259), and that a sensible deterioration in the Athenian cha- 
racter may be observed as the result of their efforts. 

This whole question has been taken up by Mr. Grote in a 
most masterly fashion; and whether his readers will accept all 
his positions or not, none can fail to admire and profit by the 
searching and independent criticism with which he ben attacked, 
and that too with unquestionable success on many most material 
points, the formidable array of authorities, who have endorsed 
the unfriendly portraitures of Aristophanes and Plato. In the 
case of the Sophists, even more than in that of Cleon and the 
demagogues, the statements of polemical antagonists have been 
accepted not only without limitation, but with positive =. 
ration. One prolific source of misunderstanding has been, that 
the unlucky Sophists have been made responsible for all that is 


‘involved in the modern acceptation of the name which they 


bear, and which was by no means its original import. The 
word merely implies ‘a professor of wisdom.’ ‘A sophist, in 
‘the genuine sense of the word, was a wise man—a clever man 
‘—one who stood prominently before the public as distinguished 
‘for intellect or talent of some kind.’ The name was applied to 
Solon, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Isocrates, just as om 00. as 
to Protagoras or Gorgias. Plato first gave to the word a 
restricted sense. He applied it to that class of practical teachers 
who for pay undertook to instruct the young Athenians in such 
knowledge, speculative, physical, political, or moral, as they 
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themselves had acquired, and especially in the science and prac- 
tice of public speaking. Moreover, in the polemical attitude 
which he assumed towards them, Plato took advantage of the 
popular deine which existed against these paid teachers by 
the people generally, who could not afford to profit by their 
instruction, to attach certain discreditable ideas to the name, 
which in nowise belonged to it—a proceeding in which he was 
followed by Aristotle, who describes the Sophist as ‘an impos- 
*trous pretender to a oe a man who employs what he 
‘knows to be fallacy, for the purpose of deceit and getting 
‘money.’ The justice of this representation Mr. Grote impugns. 
He shows that the Sophists were simply the natural successors of 
those instructors with whose teaching the Athenian youth had 
formerly been content, bringing to their task a larger range of 
knowledge, with a greater enultiplicity of scientific and other 
me ‘Their vocation was to train up youth for the duties, 
‘the pursuits and the successes of active life, both private and 
‘public; to teach them to think, speak, and act, with a view to 
‘an honourable life of active citizenship.’ But not only have 
ae been made responsible for the modern sense of their name 
have been made responsible for the opinions of each. If 
Protagoras was sceptical about the popular gods, all were reli- 
ious sceptics. Nay, more, their scepticism was universal, for 
orgias wrote a treatise to demonstrate that nothing exists ; 
that if anything exists it is unknowable ; and granting it were to 
exist and to be knowable by any one man, he could never com- 
municate it to others. It reflects but little credit on the pro- 
fessed historians of Greek philosophy, that Mr. Grote should 
have had to point out the polemical relation of the treatise of 
Gorgias to the ultra-phoenomenal existence which the Eleatics 
sp icennaboen to discuss; so that ‘of this tripartite thesis, the 
‘first negation was neither more untenable nor less untenable 
‘than that of those philosophers who had argued for the affirma- 
‘tive ; on the last two points his conclusions were neither para- 
* doxical nor improperly sceptical, but perfectly just.’ As to the 
moral tendency of t the teaching of the Sophists, Mr. Grote 
appeals with force and justice to the well-known fable of Prodicus, 
‘The choice of Hercules;’ the only composition extant of an 
of the Sophists, except the treatise of Gorgias above mentione 
When we find Plato and Aristophanes placing Prodicus in the 
same category as the other Sophists, in no way marking his 
teaching as being more moral or instructive than theirs, it is 
surely not unfair to try the rest by the standard of Prodicus, in 
which case we have tangible evidence of the injustice of the 
common representations. With reference to Protagoras it is 
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shown, even from the dialogue which bears his name, that Plato 
did not regard him as a corrupt or unworthy teacher. He is 
exhibited indeed as not master of the science or theory of ethics, 
but the general maxims and principles which Plato puts in his 
mouth are even superior to those of which Socrates is made the 
expositor ; and the whole tendency of the piece contradicts the 
assumption that even Plato regarded the teaching of Protagoras 
as corrupt or demoralizing. e representations which we have 
of the other Sophists, are analyzed by Mr. Grote with similar 
results. Even Guaian is charged by Plato with nothing worse 
than the teaching of rhetoric. 

With reference to the charge, so often vehemently urged, 
that the evidence of history confirms the statement that the 
teaching of the Sophists had a pernicious tendency, we must 
content ourselves with quoting the following remarks, which sum 
up the results of an extended analysis :— 


‘If, then, we survey the eighty-seven years of Athenian history, 
between the battle of Marathon and the renovation of the democracy 
after the Thirty, we shall see no ground for the assertion, so often 
made, of increased and increasing moral and political corruption. It 
is my belief that the people had become both morally and politically 
better, and that their democracy had worked to their improvement. 
The remark made by Thucydides, on the occasion of the Korkyrean 
bloodshed—on the violent and reckless political antipathies, arising out 
of the confluence of external warfare with internal party-feud—wher- 
ever else it may find its application, has no bearing upon Athens: the 
proceedings after the Four Hundred, and after the Thirty, prove the 
contrary. And while Athens may thus be vindicated on the moral 
side, it is indisputable that her population had acquired a far larger 
range of ideas and capacities than they possessed at the time of the 
battle of Marathon. In my judgment, not only the charge against the 
Sophists as poisoners, but even the existence of such poison in the 
Athenian system, deserves nothing less than an emphatic denial.’ 


The hostility of Plato to the —— is traceable, in the first 
instance to the natural antagonism between the practical and the 

eculative classes. Plato was in the largest sense a theorist. 
Le disapproved of the whole structure of — society. He 
regarded it as radically corrupt, and denounced all by whom its 
functions were asied, on. All statesmen, past and present, all 
poets, all musicians, as well as all rhetoricians and sophists, come 
under his unmeasured disapprobation. Nay, the vicious teaching 
of the Sophists is treated distinctly by him, not as the cause, but 
as the effect of the vicious principles and structure of society. 
But, as Mr. Grote observes, ‘it would be not less unjust to 
‘ appreciate the Sophists or the statesmen of Athens from the point 
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‘of view of Plato, than the present teachers and politicians of 
‘England or France from that of Mr. Owen or Fourier. And 
yet historians who totally dissent from Plato’s estimate of Pericles, 
not only accept but exaggerate his estimate of the Sophists. 
- So far as anything like ostensible evidence is concerned, it 
appears to us that Mr. Grote has made out his case. A bold and 
ingenious attempt, however, has been made by the Rev. F. D. 
aurice, in the second edition of his treatise on ¢ Ancient Philo- 
sophy,’ (reprinted from the ‘Encyclopaedia Metropolitana,’) to 
turn Mr. Grote’s own view against himself. 


‘ Weat once accept,’ says the author, ‘ Mr. Grote’s definition of the 
Sophist, as the Platonical and the true one. He was ‘the professor of 
wisdom; he taught young men to speak, think, and act.’ We wish 
for no other and no worse account of him. If modern artists have 
thrown any darker shades into their picture, we believe they have 
done him = benefit instead of an injury. Their clumsy exaggeration 
hides the essential ugliness which Mr. Grote’s flattering sketch brings 
out in full relief’—(p. 106.) 

‘It was very needful that the Athenians should learn to think. 
What was to be their teaching for this end? They must be told about 
natural subjects, about moral subjects, about political subjects, by men 
who had been at the pains to learn what Thales said about them, what 
Pythagoras said about them, what Parmenides said about them. They 
must be told about the views of ancient cosmogonists respecting the 
world and the gods; about the views of modern thinkers and allegorists 
upon the same subject. They must hear about the Heraclitan flux, 
and the Parmenidean one; they must hear about the way in which 
Cities were said to be built by the lyre of Apollo in former days, about 
the way in which they had been held together by the skill or legisla- 
tion of recent despots. All these different views they were taught to 
compare together—to see the greater strength of the one and feebleness 
of the other, or to combine and reconcile them. Thus the Sophist 
taught his pupils to think. But all thinking is for the sake of action. 
Our professors are thoroughly practical men. They do not come to 
withdraw us from the business or work of the world at all. What 
should we care for them in Athens if they did? We want to know 
about men, not about the stars. We want to defeat Brasidas, or to 
support our party at home against Nicias, or to make ourselves rivals 
to Cleon, much more than to know anything about Heraclitus, or Par- 
menides, or Zeno. Well! but the one learning is the way to the 
other; for remember what comes between thinking and acting ; 
remember what Homer says of ‘ winged words;’ remember that these 
have been with Greeks always ‘the great engines of government, the 
proximate cause of obedience.’ If we teach you to speak, we teach 
you in the most efficient manner to act. These different physical, and 
metaphysical, and moral theories, will furnish you with topics for 
speaking; they will be the tools of your trade; they will give youa 
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wonderful power of embarrassing, confuting, overawing an unin- 
structed opponent. All may serve this end. Theories about the 
order and formation of the world, in the skilful hands of Hippias, may 
make as good a rhetorician as direct moral teaching from Prodicus, or 
speculations upon government, human or divine, from Protagoras. All 
will supply topics; all will be instruments of persuasion. And then 
see what power Zeno has put into our hands! Words, you see, may 
mean the most opposite, the most contradictory things. If you could 
be taught the secret of this contradiction, and how to turn it to 
account, would not this be invaluable lore?....... By the necessity 
of his calling, he who taught to think, to act, and to speak, would 
come to regard the last part of his profession as that which included 
both the others. He would become a rhetorician and a teacher of 
rhetoric. For that purpose he must deal with the subtle meanings of 
words; whether honestly, as Zeno did, or treacherously, would depend 
upon the object which he proposed to himself. If that object was to 
influence the mind of a mob, he was at least in considerable danger of 
leading his pupils to give the word sophistry that force with which we 
are most familiar.’—(p. 108.) 

But after all, what more has been done here than to insinuate 
the very charge which has to be proved? What right have we 
to assume without evidence that the instruction given by the 
Sophists in politics, morals, and physics, was merely and avowedl 
designed to furnish their pupils with handy tools for a rai: 4 
trade? Where is the pon wm that their rhetoric was simply or 
mainly the art of juggling with the meanings of words? And 
what was the sort of mob that had thus to be cheated? Let it 
be borne in mind that it was a mob which could understand and 
relish the poetry of Aischylus, and the wit of Aristophanes; a 
mob that ae feel, and submit to, the manly eloquence of 
Pericles; a mob trained in the constant practice of canvassing 
every kind of political and social question. It seems to us that 
Mr. Maurice exaggerates immensely the influence of -any set of 
word-conjurors over the feelings and actions of a body of men 
of this kind. What evidence is there that a single political point 
was ever carried in the assembly by dint of a play upon words? 
Thucydides reports speeches and debates held in the Pnyx, but 
what traces of this kind of manceuvring are observable? The 
speakers seem usually to put their views in the clearest possible 
light. There are wrong judgments, appeals to the passions, to 
the ambition, to the selfishness, and not seldom to the nobler 
feelings of the auditory, but nothing like simple sophistry, in the 
modern sense of the word. Even in the debate preceding the 
most iniquitous measure of the Athenians, the attack upon 
Melos, the motives represented as actuating the movers in that 
business are put forth in the most undisguised manner. Besides, 
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it is obvious that a class of teachers who professed to communicate 
to their disciples the knack of obtaining political power by force 
of sophistry, must speedily have ruined their own trade; for the 
man who is clever at inventing a sophism, is also clever at detect- 
ing one; and as the disciples of the Sophists neither belonged to 
one political party, nor acted in concert with each other, they 
would simply have knocked one another to pieces with their own 
weapons, Mr. Grote’s view of these teachers is altogether more 

robable in itself, and better substantiated by evidence. Mr. 
aie will not even allow Prodicus the credit of having been a 
moral teacher, unless it can be shown that he did not hold out 
— — as a prize that might be gained by those who 
‘ollowed his instructions. Surely this is a somewhat eccentric 
opinion. It may not be the highest morality to inculcate self- 
restraint and virtue in the hope of a certain tangible reward as 
the result; but it is surely not immoral. We venture to say that 
the acquisition of political and social power in a free state is a 
worthy object of ambition; and that the teacher who should urge 
his = to strive after it by the cultivation of virtuous habits, 
and the exhibition of superior knowledge, intelligence, and 
en would do both his pupils and the state good service. 

Prodicus did this (and all the evidence which we have on the 
subject says that he did), that estimate of moral ends which would 
denounce his teaching as immoral, appears to us a little extra- 
superfine. 

We dare not extend our remarks, however, to other inviting 
topics which hang in close connexion with the preceding. Mr. 
Grote’s eighth volume ends with an examination of the social, 
moral, and philosophic position of Socrates,—the central figure 
in every organic history of og in whom (as a gifted 
writer has observed) we see the rare coincidence, in one ugly 
bedy, of the droll and the martyr, the keen street and market 
debater with the sweetest saint known to any history at that time, 
the fame of whose prison, the fame of the discourses there, and 
the drinking of the hemlock, are one of the most precious 
passages in the na, Sow the world. To enter into any discus- 
sion respecting Mr. Grote’s treatment of this subject would lead 
us too far for our present limits. We hope at some future time 
to recur to this portion of the work, when the appearance of 
succeeding volumes shall have presented the sage to us in his 
prospective, as well as in his retrospective relations. 

The originality of many of Mr. Grote’s views no doubt 
demanded ample discussion of the topics touched upon. Still 
we cannot help thinking that such discussions are frequently 
marked by greater diffuseness and iteration than is at all necessary. 
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With regard to the ing of Greek names, our only complaint 
would be that Mr. not carried out his 


sufficient consistency. Such forms as Teukrus are neither Greek, 
Latin, nor English. Ifthe Latin form, Teucer, be not adopted, 
the only correct mode of writing the name is Teukros. Still, 
the alterations which Mr. Grote has introduced are unquestionable 
improvements. In conclusion, we have only to express our ho 


that the volumes yet to may not too long behind 
the on y' appear may tarry ng 


Arr. IT.—(1.) Gilbert’s Popular Narrative of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. London. 

(2.) Knight’s Cyclopedia of the Industry of all Nations. London: 
1850, 1851. 

(3.) The Meeting of the Nations. A Song for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. Poetry by Cuartotte Younc. London: 1850. 

(4.) Bekenntnisse eines Soldaten. Vienna: 1850. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


THERE are few subjects on which we form such decided opinions 
as national character; and for this plain reason, that we have, as 
we imagine, an indisputable standard by which to judge. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, we reason after the following fashion :— 
The good people we know—at least in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred—are English people; this is our major premiss; and 
by an enthymeme which it would puzzle a logician to develope, 
we rush to the conclusion that the English nation is the best 
nation on the face of the globe. And surely it is a very happy 
thing that we do thus reason. It speaks well for our charity, at 
any rate, if not for our discernment. It shows by implication 
that we have known more honest men than rogues in the world; 
that if these latter do predominate anywhere, it is not here; and 
though, on the supposition which most of us, perhaps, are read 
to entertain—to wit, that there are a ~~ many scoundre 
somewhere, this judgment bears rather hard upon our distant 
neighbours—it affords good reason to hope that if our acquaint- 
ance were larger, our b mee also would tha more extensive. 
Among the anticipations of advantage to be derived from the 
Exhibition of 1851, that of an increasing and more trustful 
intercourse between England and the continent is not the least 
teful; and while the immediate subject of these remarks is 
Finited to the character of the French and Germans as compared 
with ourselves, the principles of judgment which we aim to advo- 
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cate are equally applicable to the character of all the nations 
= intellect and skill may be represented in the Industrial 
alace. 

In spite of our insular situation, our acquaintance with our 
nearest continental neighbours has always been considerable. 
The French are old friends, in peace and in war, in trade and in 
politics. To say nothing of earlier ages, our grandfathers spent 
a good part of their young days in thinking and talking about 
the first French revolution. Their sons were frightened in their 
very cradles by the name of Buonaparte, and their sons’ sons 
have had two new revolutions and a second republic as matter 
for their speculation. French invention and competition— 
Jacquard, Lyons, St. Etienne, and the like, have become house~ 
hold words among the mechanics occupied in the lighter manu- 
factures of Britain. A foolish and wicked antipathy is giving 
way to that feeling of sympathy which Englishmen and French- 
men should feel for each other, as struggling with the same social 
and political difficulties, indulging the same fond anticipations 
(or, if we will, dreaming the same dreams) of a bettered future 
and a good time coming; and as advancing, we would hope, 
towards the same increase of knowledge and true liberty. Nor, 
within the last few years, has our connexion with our remoter 
neighbours, the Germans, been much less decided. Lately they 
seem to have multiplied beyond measure among us. 

We are now in a condition, accordingly, to permit of our 
supposing that we have some considerable oe pe with our 
neighbours; and upon the strength of this knowledge we have 
all of us given some opinion respecting them, and pronounced 
our estimate of them as compared with Sagishmen. We have 
said that the French are giddy and light-minded; perhaps, good- 
for-nothing, sanguinary and rebellious. We have delivered our 
verdict that the Germans are dull and unpractical, speculative 
and dreaming. We cannot, for the life of us, imagine why in 
France there should be perpetual commotions and changes; why 
Frenchmen cannot be content quietly to buy and sell and get 
gain like decent folk; or, at worst, be satisfied with a general 
election once in five years, or a special agitation about corn or 
pee en, once in twenty. Were we English in France we 
would make quite another thing of it. Having hoisted the British 
Seg on the top of Pompey’s pillar, and healed the Elgin marbles 
and the man-headed bulls of Nineveh half across the world to 
give them the benefit of the English climate; having stuck up 
our cricket stumps and grand stand in the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and thus brought Battersea Fields and Newmarket within reach 
of the most unenlightened Italian; and having otherwise done 
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something to Anglicize the rest of the world, we would gladly 
extend our beneficence to France, and especially to Paris; 
perhaps set up the Trafalgar column in the Place de Concorde, 
and the National Gallery instead of the Louvre—in fact, render 
Paris a great deal more like London than it is, while of course 
we should make equal advances in reforming the manners and 
tastes of the inhabitants. 

As regards the Germans, too, we have not much patience with 
them. Considering that we emigrated from Germany, we think 


them miserably behind, at least in all practical respects; as much 


too slow, as the French are too fast. We rather wonder, in fact, 
that all human beings were not created Englishmen, or Americans 
at any rate. We flatter ourselves that we constitute a praise- 
worthy medium between the two. We are the ‘ juste milieu,’ 
neither too changeable nor too fixed—too light.and trifling nor 
too staid and selon: That we have profited somewhat by the 
faults as well as the virtues of our neighbours, it would be sad 
indeed to be obliged to deny; but there is perhaps a little 
deceptiveness in this notion of the ‘juste milieu,’ the exact 
medium, the ‘ happy composition.’ This world is round, morally 
as well as physically, and there is not an unfortunate wight placed 
by ill-luck on the remotest fag-end of it, but may congratulate 
himself on having one hundred and eighty degrees to the right 
of him, and one hundred and eighty Sidious to the left. The 
Frenchman consoles himself that he unites the energy of the 
Briton, with the gaiety and nonchalance of the Italian; the 
Italian, again, that he has something of the activity of the 
northern nations, combined with the sun-loving, ease-loving 
repose of the south. ‘The beggar-boys on the quays of Naples 
can gulp their maccaroni (he allows), and rejoice in the ‘ dolce 
far niente,’ the sweet doing of nothing, to which an Englishman 
would need considerable remuneration to induce him to submit; 
but, he would contend, and not unfairly, that, travel one short 
degree to the north in his fair fatherland and you shall find men 
able not only to work for themselves, but to provide work enough, 
spiritual and temporal, for the rest of Europe into the bargain. 
The German, again, flatters himself that with all his endurance 
he is not quite so submissive and stolid as the Russian; while he 
takes credit to himself for having, up to the last year or two, 
lived a more quiet and peaceable life than the Englishman or 
Frenchman. And across the Atlantic, our American brethren 
have made the modest discovery (at least we have heard that 
Uncle Sam thinks so) that they unite all the virtues and acquire- 
ments of the Old World with the freedom and freshness that may 
be looked for in the New. 
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Still there are, and for long there will be, marked diffe- 


rences in national character. There is a spirit which seems to 
haunt the very soil of a country; a permanent atmosphere, which 
no wind of philosophy or revolution can disl 3 @ spirit so 
abiding, that even foreigners who tread the ground are compelled 
to yield in some measure to its influence. It manifests itself in 
the very fields and roads, the streets and public buildings, the 
step and gait of the inhabitants: nay, even in the very brutes 
themselves. We remember the dogs in Germany, lying down 
in the road before a coach, with an indifference and passivity of 
which no English dog would ever have been guilty. And the 
influence of the place begins to operate almost immediately a 
stranger has set foot within the boundary. No Frenchman can 
bring all his Gallicism through the Custom House at Dover or 
London Bridge. No Englishman can take all his John-Bullism 
through Calais, or Ostend, or Hamburgh. Before he comes 
eee has caught the ninth part of the continental shrug, or 
he takes off his hat by way of civility once in ten oftener than he 
did before he went away. At Rome we are sure to learn to do, 
in some measure, as Rome does. 
The national character of our nearest neighbours, the French, 
resents as much radical difference from our own as perhaps any 
in Europe. This is rather si , considering the proximity. 
The actual distance between London and Paris is not greater 
than between London and many parts of Britain. When we 
began to learn French, and were rather stupid about it, we were 
told for our edification and encouragement, that there were little 
children not five-and-twenty miles from Dover who could speak 
it like natives; and neither then nor since have we been able to 
dispute the assertion. With the railways now in operation, Paris 
is not so far off as many a remote town in distant parts of Britain. 
The telegraph across the Straits of Dover in operation, and the 
mere distance might be said to be no more. Yet the radical 
characteristics of Frenchmen and Englishmen remain as distinct 
as ever. No two nations probably have had more opportunities 
for being assimilated, and even amalgamated, than Bagland and 
France. We have come into every kind of connexion with 
Frenchmen. The Norman French invaded and conquered us; 
and we, under Anglo-Norman sovereigns, invaded and con- 
quered them. In England the traces of the invasion are many 
and notable. Aristocratic names and lordly escutcheons bear 
testimony to it in every part of the kingdom. Our forms of 
vernment and jurisprudence are, in many respects, more 
rench (it may be said) than those of the country in which they 
took their rise; for revolutionized France has left them to con- 
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servative England, as a memorial of what for centuries was com- 
mon to both. We have had laws made for us and laws executed 
for us in French; we have been arrested, and tried, and con- 
demned, and acquitted, and pardoned, in French; and to the 
present day, when the crier of a court calls for order and atten- 
tion, though he be less learned in languages, and more guiltless 
of Gallicism, than any one else present, he does it, or tries to do 
it, in Norman-French,—for his ‘O yes! O yes! is only a mis- 
of ‘Oyez! Oyez!’—the ‘Listen! Listen! of the 
ormans. 

Nor is our connexion with France stamped on antiquated 
forms and technicalities alone, which a breath of common’sense 
may some day blow away for ever. It is bound up with our 
words and forms of speech. The French has given our language 
much of its grace and clearness, though it Sony unfortunately, 
helped to strip it of some of its strength and vividness. It has 
taught us to coin words from the Latin instead of making them 
for ourselves, as the Germans do, from our old and vigorous 
Teutonic roots. It has helped us much in talking, but it is a 

uestion whether it has not hindered us in thinking. Our 
yee forefathers uttered their grave wisdom in long sentences, 
of which one must know the on before one can decide on the 
beginning. We speak out sharp and quick, like the French. 
So far, indeed, have we departed from that old Teutonic, that 
while in a duodecimo printed page of French, opened at hazard, 
some seventy or eighty words might be counted which any mere 
Englishman can recognise and read at once, the very nts of 
our own words, in a German book, look almost as foreign as 
Otaheitan or Red Indian. French translates into English with 
the most perfect ease. With a little practice, it may be read off 
glibly, with hardly a trace of foreignness in the version. The 
words follow each other almost in the same order in both lan- 
But in German they run in and out, winding backwards 
and forwards in the strangest aa with such lengthy and 
ponderous compounds, that Greek itself is not more alien. Yet 
this is bj our old mother-tongue, as our Saxon forefathers used 
to it. 

And we cannot wonder that the bonds of relationship between 
the French and the English have been drawn so close, when we 
reflect on the degree of assiduity with which the study of the 
former has been prosecuted in England for the last two Seton 
years. This, with music (and the two have had a singular 
scholastic conjunction), has constituted the most toilsome part of 
female education, at any rate; whether to the exclusion of lan- 


guages which might have afforded more exercise to the thinking 
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powers, it falls not now under our province to inquire. It is the 
study of French literature which has tended, perhaps as much as 
anything else, to give our language, as written and printed, its 
resent form. From Dryden down to Gibbon, this influence 
as been very decided. Dryden was one of the first who wrote 
English in the light antithetical style, which reached its culmi- 
nation towards the close of the last century. Much of his com-. 
position is indeed moulded in the heavier form of his contempo- 
raries and predecessors; but his writings present considerable 
aphs of short, epigrammatic, pointed sentences, such as 
weal not be out of place in the Letters of Junius, or a modern 
leading article. Now Dryden, according to Johnson’s account 
of him, was not only a great student of French, but very anxious 
to make use of his acquirements as a means of social distinction. 
He had a vanity to show the rank of the company with whom 
he lived by the use of French words which bok then crept into 
conversation; such as ‘fraicheur’ for coolness, ‘fougue’ for tur- 
bulence, and a few more. A little later, Addison—whose style 
has been regarded as the model of elegant English composition, 
the very pole-star of diction—was equally, if not more largely 
versed in Gallic lore; and no wonder, for in his time France 
could boast of the most polished literature in Europe. When 
Tonson, the printer, came to Addison for ‘ copy’ for the ‘ Specta- 
tor,’ Bayle’s ‘ French Historical and Critical Dictionary’ lay always 
open before him: and this is but a specimen of his habitual 
reading. Hume and Gibbon, two other much-read masters of 
our language, were still more notoriously Gallic in their literary 
tendencies. As long as Addison and his followers shall be held 
to have fixed the standard of English, so long will the French 
exercise no small dominion over it. A generation is arising of 
whom .it may be said that ‘they know not Joseph,’ whose 
corypheeus or type is Mr. Carlyle, and who are striving to bring 
back something of the old Saxon force and vigour. Should they 
succeed, the reign of French literary influence may suffer con- 
siderable limitation. 

We have noticed this connexion of the languages and litera- 
ture of the two countries, to show how much ot been done to 
blend the nations, and what ample opportunities have been given 
for producing an agreement of taste and sentiment. Never- 
theless, a large and radical distinction remains. Difference in 
point of locality and climate, a clear sky and a bright sun and 
a dry air will -~ quite other moods of mind and feeling than 
fogs and clouds and rain. But this would account only for a 
small part of the separation. There is a diversity of origin; and 
this diversity of origin manifests itself almost in every page of 
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their respective histories. The French are Celts by descent, and 
not Germans. There are some features of the Welsh character, 
and more of the Irish, which are found to accord strikingly with 
theirs. How far Dublin might, under other circumstances, 
come to resemble Paris, is an inquiry which has perhaps not 
unfrequently suggested itself. The political history of Ireland 
generally, presents some considerable analogies to that of France. 
The Welsh pulpit, and the Irish bar, bear no very distant rela- 
tionship to the manifestations of French enthusiasm and excit- 
ability. And it is these characteristics which may be given as 
the | gre of Gallic nationality. It is this enthusiasm 
which gives Frenchmen such a keen interest in the present, and 
accounts for their intense love of society, while it explains a cor- 
respondent deficiency in those excellences which are the growth 
of solitude and individuality. It is in their social and public 
character that they are best known to the nations around them ; 
and in both these respects they display the virtues of enthusiasm. 
Their best public actions have been the results of this feeling, and 
their worst have been occasioned, more or less directly, by that 
want of stability which generally accompanies it. The beginning 
of each of their Revolutions has been generous; it has required 
sacrifices ; not the least of which, to a community of such high 
conventional refinement, is that of public tranquillity. Nor have 
these commotions taken place without considerable risk of pro- 
perty on the part of very large trading interests. Such risks and 
sacrifices may have been imprudent and useless; but it would be 
unfair to say that they were not to some extent generous in the 
impulse that occasioned them. Unhappily, there has been a 
corresponding failure in those firmer virtues which are most 
especially needed to second such commencements; and hence 
the widest principles of philanthropy have given way to Reigns 
of Terror—Robespierre or Buonaparte. 

The same enthusiasm is manifested in social life. The French- 
man must have society, or existence is intolerable to him. He 
has not a thought in his mind but straightway he wishes to tell 
it to his neighbour; it will kill him if he do not; and should it 
chance to be an idea capable, under any possible circumstances, 
of being acted out, politically or otherwise, he is still more eager 
to see it realised in that way. The Frenchman is not given to 
reverie, to day-dreaming, to abstraction from his own present 
interests and those of his neighbours. It is this which makes 
him such good company, and so fond of being with his like. A 
colony of Frenchmen went to America, and founded the State of 
Louisiana. Of course their chief business lay, or ought to have 
lain, in the country—a business of hewing and ploughing among 
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wild woods and prairies—places where not even Timon, in his 
most misanthropical moods, would have had reason to complain 
of much ‘man.’ But there was not ‘man’ enough for French- 
men; they could not live under such conditions. They must 
be continually going to their city, New Orleans (distant from 
some of them no less than 600 a ‘ pour causer,’ to talk, 
‘as they phrased it; and so they made but poor agriculturists. 
The want of wholesome silence is a defect in French character ; 
for wholesome and necessary it is, even to the wisest and fullest 
of us. Few trees will spring up from just below the surface ; 
the seed must lie deep and long, or it will come to little. The 
thought of Frenchmen generally lies near the surface, ready to 
be developed in hasty speech, or in hasty action. There is even 
a graver evil which their passion for society occasions. It esta- 
blishes a fearful tyranny of public opinion. As Madame de 
Staél, in her work on Germany, repeatedly indicates, whatever 
will sound well, will bear down, in France, all that sounds ill. 
Ridicule is a sword of invincible edge there. ‘A good cry,’ as 
Mr. D’Israeli has it, ‘a good cry,’ or party watchword, will carry 
anything there. In fact, it is only in that silence and solitude 
which our neighbours so much avoid, that public opinion can be 
set at nought. Of course it is a weakness that it should be so. 
The bravest man is he who can hear all opinions, and yet in the 
consciousness of truth can coolly defy them. But in default of 
this, we must help ourselves as best we can, by sometimes retiring 
from the crowd, and speculating quietly and deliberately from afar. 
Shutting up Galileo in that prison was not at all the plan to 
make him say that the earth did not turn round. It was so 
still there, that he could almost hear it turn! In France they 
have but little of this quiet reflection; there they talk and act 
with what thinking is compatible with continual talking and 
acting, but no more. And thence springs that tyrannical power 
of public opinion which bears down everything else. It is 
almost by chance, by accident, that a Frenchman is in the 
minority. At some important crisis of public affairs, a member 
of the French legislature is reported to ine said, that he must 
be in the majority, or he should ‘lose his vote.’ Our true 
Frenchman does not always see that the world is, and ever has 
been, governed by its minorities. Happily we have men in 
England who, whatever be the nature of the ‘cry,’ and however 
noisy, can calmly assert the opposite against friend or foe. In 
France they have but few—too few. The Revolution of 1789 
was effected, it is said, by couriers posting from town to town, 
crying, ‘Arm yourselves, your neighbours are arming.’ This 
want of moral courage it was, in all probability, which sent Louis 
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the Sixteenth to the scaffold; and which has given rise to not a 
few remarkable public changes in France in more recent times. 

We would not say that the fear of public opinion will account 
for the whole of the political enthusiasm of the French. That 
has been too noble and self-sacrificing to be explained by fear of 
any kind. In all their public movements, as we have already 
said, there has been an overlooking of meaner and selfish 
interests which might put other nations to the blush. On the 
spur of the moment, sacrifices have been made to which the 
annals of other nations, even of Greece and Rome, afford no 
parallel. Who ever heard elsewhere of the patriotic renunciation 
of privileges and titles by an aristocracy, such as France has twice 
witnessed ? 

Vivid realisation of the present, and eagerness in the develop- 
ment of new and striking ideas, have been, at least in modern 
times, among the mainsprings of French history; though many 
of the latter have been derived from without. Whatever social 
or political notions have been afloat in the minds of Europeans, 
which are in their nature capable of practical development, the 
French have shown themselves but too eager to pursue. Thinkers 
and projectors of their own have partly supplied these motives to 
public action; but the greatest intellects of France have been 
occupied in quite other spheres of thought than those from which 
external revolutions take their rise. Their ee has been 
of a purely speculative, not a practical kind. Des Cartes, 
Malebranche, eed, were Frenchmen; but what is called 
French philosophy has little or no connexion with them. But 
for the name it is difficult to think of Des Cartes as a Frenchman. 
He ought to have been a German; and accordingly the Germans 
have laid a sort of claim to him, and made him their own. 
French philosophy is more nearly connected with the writings of 
two very practical Englishmen, Thomas Hobbes and John Locke ; 
for though neither of them is answerable for the development of 
his views by later writers, there is a practical tone in their 
writings to which the French philosophers owe nota little of their 
characteristic peculiarities. 

The adoption and propagation of ideas once suggested in 
Europe, has been made a matter of national self-gratulation by 
more than one French writer. Guizot, Cousin, and Michelet, 
have expressed themselves to this effect; assuming that all 
principles which are destined to exercise a — practical in- 
fluence in European civilization, must come forth explained, 
illustrated, and, in fact, edited by France, before they can be 
generally recognised and adopted. ‘That all such ideas will be 
edited, explained, and illustrated by France enough, and perhaps 
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more than enough, there can be little doubt. There they will 
make the most noise, and produce for a time the most remarkable 
practical effect. ‘The ideas which wound a slow and tortuous 
course through long sentences of German introversion, which 
were clipped and cut down and suited to the powers that be, 
secular and spiritual, in English, will come out clear, terse, and 
sparkling in French. To the German they are only food for the 
intellect, the subject of a course of University lectures, or a link 
in a system of philosophy ; in England they are only a temporary 
overweight amid old and established notions; they may help to 
carry a Reform Bill, or repeal a Corn-law; but in France they 
will effect a revolution, overturn a dynasty, and found a republic ; 
they will be present and pressing impulses by which the French- 
man will live, for which he will labour, and, if needs be, die. 
All through the ages of modern history, we find the enthusiastic 
but temporary manifestation of great European principles. The 
Reformation wrought no inconsiderable changes in France, for a 
time. Absolute monarchy may be said to have reached its 
culmination in the person of Louis the Fourteenth; for when 
amid high cultivation and intelligence he dared to say, ‘ Moi, je 
suis l’Etat,’ surely the force of Lindahio could no further go. 
Next to absolute monarchy followed an interregnum of ministerial 
cliques and cabals,—that governing by trick and opportunit 
which was the acknowledged art of ruling men in the eighteent 
century, before yet there was any talk of the ‘ sovereign people ;’ 
and here, notwithstanding our Sir Robert Walpole and his less 
noted imitators, the French may claim the pre-eminence. The 
history of France from the death of Louis the Fourteenth till 
1789, presents a as remarkable a picture of hand-to-mouth 
legislation as the annals of human incompetence can furnish ; a 
mere stumbling and plunging in the dark, when the most which 
each successive financier or premier could expect or hope was, 
that things would hold out for his time; and after him, in the 
so famous words of the time, ‘ the deluge.’ 

Connected with this chaotic semblance of government—a sort 
of Will-o’-the-Wisp, in fact, on the bog of ministerial embarrass- 
ment—another striking instance of the culmination of a European 
idea in France presents itself: viz. the making money by wild 
speculation, getting rich in a fortnight and poor again three 
weeks afterwards, which the financial wisdom of the eighteenth 
century had the honour of originating, and which now stands 
very prime among leading ideas in Europe. Whether, among 
the bubbles of 1718-19-20 (the era of the South Sea scheme, and 
many other such a a France, with her government bank 
invented by the Scotsman Law, had entirely the precedence of 
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England, is a question on which we shall not enter; but certain 
it is, that the excitement of Paris could not have been surpassed 
by that of London. One anecdote, at least, will hardly yield 
the palm to any South-Sea story—we mean of that hump-backed 
man who let his hump at so much per five minutes to those in 
the crowd who could get no other desk to transact their govern- 
ment lottery business upon, and for which accommodation he 
gained, they say, 50,000 livres (2000/.)—no inconsiderable sum 
in the year 1719. 

But these illustrations of the practical embodiment of European 
ideas in France, sink into nothing when compared with that 
world-shaking event which we generally call, as par excellence, 
‘The French Revolution.” And what was the idea which that 
Revolution attempted to carry out? Summarily it was this; 
that by a remodelling of political constitutions on fairer and more 
equitable principles, universal well-being may be produced; that 
the world may be regenerated from without; that, given the 
political dress, the civil clothing of the race, the due and healthy 
proportions of the body are certain to follow. Surely this was 
worth the experiment; and in France the experiment was 
essayed. But the notion belonged not exclusively to France. 
It was universal—held more or less not only by low-born 
tp but by philosophers, priests, nobles, and even kings. 

here were many who knew that ‘the time was out of joint;’ 
some in high places had seen ominous ghosts prophetic of the 
future; and had received many a warning that something was 
‘rotten in the State of Denmark,’ and in other States; and some 
even ‘could an’ they would,’ iike Hamlet’s companions—nay, they 
went so far as to mutter their forebodings, with unseasonable 
mirth and jesting some of them—as Frederick of Prussia ¢éte-a- 
téte with his friend Voltaire; though none of them with any 
view to lay his own shoulder to the wheel. It was pleasant and 
healthy exercise to saw at the branch on which they were stand- 
ing, so long as they left timber enough to last their time,—a 
good ‘heart’ of corruptibility and involvement of private and 

rsonal interests with the continuance of things as they were,— 
but they little thought that there were other sawyers at hand who 
would only too gladly enter into their labours, andl in sad and sober 
earnest finish the work for them. 

In France, indeed, before all other countries, the experiment 
needed to be tried; at least the necessity seemed greatest. How 
futile or insane soever this idea of political regeneration and its 
blessed effects might be, it would present at least a principle—a 
something by me wrt to carry on government, instead of that 
mere hushing-up and say-nothing-about-it system which had for 
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some time usurped the name of government among Frenchmen. 
It was an ignis fatuus, perhaps, but still a light, visible to all men, 
and sends which the body politic might look and move, with 
something like cohesion and regularity. 

Why Prante was in so desperate a condition at that time is too 
long a story for our present purpose. Suffice it to mention the 
wars of the Great Louis, the impoverishment of the country by 
the non-residence of the landed nobility, who also drew, many of 
them, on a sinking exchequer, to maintain their extravagance at 
Paris; the revolt of the United States, and other occurrences 
tending towards the catastrophe—these all made France ripe for 
a revolution. Of all countries in Europe, France was most 
ready for the experiment which three-fourths of the thinking 
minds of Europe desired to see tried. Here there was little to 
_ Tose, and perhaps much to gain, by the change. What the result 
of the experiment was, it lies beyond our present purpose to 
inquire. It has been noticed only as an illustration of one 
feature of national character—the ready adoption of principles 
floating in the minds of Europeans generally, and the energetic 
endeavour to realise them in practice. 

The movement of 1848, too, involved to some extent an 
example of the same kind. There was then an endeavour to 
actualise theories which had gained some currency among think- 
ing men. The terms ‘liberty, equality, fraternity,’ all pointed 
that way, and especially the temporary adoption of a degree of 
the co-operative principle in the establishment of the public 
ateliers at Paris. In this case, the idea was social, not political ; 
showing, perhaps, an advance in the endeavour to sound the 
root of human ills. 

We may not quit this feature of French character without 
acknowledging the advantages which such a practical enthu- 
siasm confers on the world. Something assuredly has accrued 
to our knowledge of men and of political and social systems from 
the revolutions of France. The experiments our neighbours 
have made were not for themselves alone. They have been 
lessons for the world. If those systems were utterly and com- 
pletely false and wrong (which no system made out of Bedlam 
can well be), then there has been the advantage of a practical 
refutation of them—a warning to the nations—new marks on the_.. 
chart of social and political navigation—of rocks and shoals on 
which terrible shipwreck has been made; or, if the contrary, 
discoveries of fair lands with virgin soil and rich treasures—a 
new cynosure to commercial activity. He must be a poor blun- 
derer in political and social science who would cut out the 
records of French revolutions from his book of history, as some 
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are almost inclined to do; classing them with mere monsters and 
prodigies, utterly anomalous and unearthly things—lusus nature 
—illustrating no law, except that of the possibility of a nation at 
going furiously mad three or four times in little more than 
half a century. t first, indeed, these convulsions might be 
regarded as inexplicable’ portents; like new food, not easily 
digestible. Niebuhr is said actually to have died of the revolu- 
tion of 1830; but, occurring as they have done, not once only 
but twice, and even thrice, it were well for us to cease wonder- 
ing at them, and endeavour to explain them. One thing, at 
least, they have taught all men—that principles, ideas, theories, 
social and political dreams, are, after all, not simply laughable. 
Wild and insane they may be; but sometimes, like an enraged 
idiot, they come out upon the laughers, not for play, but for 
serious mischief. They can no longer be treated as an after- 
dinner amusement for older and wiser heads ‘who have lived 
long in the world, but never knew such nonsense to come to 
anything.’ They have come to something. Perhaps it is 
needful that with such daily worship of the practical, and so- 
called expedient, as we see going on’ day after day around us, 
there should be an occasional demonstration to the contrary, if 
it were only to keep the balance. Fancies, dreams, ideas, prin- 
ciples, are in the world, and they will get themselves recognised 
in some way or other, if not by foie means, then by foul. "Thun- 
derstorms may be very annoying, especially to the owners of 
barns or ricks of hay, or flocks of sheep; but assuredly so long as 
there is positive electricity in one place and negative electricity 
in another place, they will make some stir in coming together. 
e wise man is not he who ignores them, much less he who 
would accumulate negative electricity, and try to fence it off from 
its polar opposite, by whatever species of non-conductor he may 
select to prevent explosion; but rather he who gives his mind to 
lightning-rods and conductors, and who gives up non-conductors 
and absolute preventatives once and for ever. There are ideas 
or fancies in the world, and there are also positive institutions: 
nor is there any kind of non-conductor devised by ‘ any king, 
lord, nor ruler,’ in any part of modern Europe. that will keep 
these two utterly and finally apart. 

But whatever may have Goan the folly or the wisdom evolved 
in these experiments, it seems rather a happy thing that France 
should have been the subject of them. Perilous they were and 
must be; but least perilous in the long run to such a nation as 
the French. Elastic balls bound highest, and therefore give and 
take very considerable impulsions; but they suffer not much, 
for the very reason of their elasticity. In the case of France, 
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we have an illustration of the general law of compensation that 
rvades all things. English merchants and tradesmen wonder 
Sow such a country could have been at all fit to be lived in for 
the last sixty years—how there should be anything like capital 
or trade still on its legs there, with so many changes and com- 
motions, and with such a degree of prc: Sai Communism 
and Louis Blancism continually threatening to flame out into 
general combustion, and the upsetting of all things. It is not 
considered that the same spirit which was quick to destroy, is 
also hasty—perhaps too hasty—to rebuild. Indeed, it is almost 
incredible how rapidly all traces of revolution vanish in France ; 
how quickly they wipe up the stains of blood in the streets of 
Paris, and cover to-day with flowers, natural or artificial, the 
revolutionary graves of yesterday. We are not so versatile. 
Political changes would be a more serious affair with us; neither 
are we called upon to undergo any such rapid metamorphoses. 
The French are gifted with a degree of versatility in which they 
much resemble, as in some other respects, the Athenians of old, 
for whom Pericles claims this as one of their most glorious 
characteristics. It is a thing really note-worthy, this ability of 
the French people to right t iootes and go on as usual; to 
have a revolution once in fifteen or sixteen years, and yet be gay 
and thriving withal. It shows that we should be very cautious 
how we judge of our neighbours, and of their circumstances. 
Our pity for them is ofttimes one of our worst sins against 
them. ‘There is apt to be a spice of malice in it. Our brother 
would be sadly off, indeed, if he had only our good will to help 
him out of his difficulties; and we are not eager to discover the 
fact, that in all his blunders and awkwardness and mad hurry- 
ings to and fro, there is something in the nature of things that 
makes amends for it all, or nearly all. We half wish it were not 
so; we are rather vexed and plagued that he can help himself so 
strangely; we would that some day or other he should be fairly 
down, that we might read him a sound and salutary lecture 
while down. 
- To judge of the French, we ought to have especially a large 
and liberal judgment. They we a strange in of righting 
themselves,—the next best faculty, at any rate, to that of never 
going wrong. We have heard of a heavy Dutchman who was 
once challenged by the sailors to go to the main-top of an 
English man-of-war. For some time he scrambled on bravely, 
but within a short distance of the summit, lost his footing and 
came tumbling down, some fifty or sixty feet, to the bottom. 
Aided, however, by those advantages of person which are emi- 
nently ascribed to Dutchmen, he made the descent in safety ; 
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and, getting up, nothing abashed, asked the English sailors 
whether they could do that? ‘No,’ they were obliged to con- 
fess, ‘ they could not do that, and they had rather not try to do 
it.” Now there are some nations that can do something like 
that, but it would be altogether perilous for us to attempt to do 
it. We must keep our footing, or we break our necks. 

It remains true, maugre all our good wishes, that the French- 
man in his heart of hearts, would not surrender ‘ /a belle France, 
or the enthusiasm of his revolutions, for all the steadiness of 
English consols; nor would the German give up his philosophy 
and ‘ kingdom of the air’ for a perpetually guaranteed freedom of 
the Press, and liberty to make speeches in public meeting. It is of 
nations as of individuals: ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
and the stranger intermeddleth not with its joy.’ Madness itself 
(and it is a subject for deep thankfulness that it should be so,) 
is not without its alleviations, whether it be the lunacy of many 
or of one. ‘I look back upon my frenzy,’ writes Charles Lamb. 
to Coleridge, ‘ with a gloomy kind of envy; for, while it lasted, 
‘I had many hours of pure happiness. Dream not, Coleridge, 
‘ of having tasted all the grandeur and wildness of fancy, till - 
‘ you have gone mad! All now seems to me vapid, or com- 
‘ paratively so.’ And the same thing, ‘la belle France’ would 
ti say to us, if we inquired respecting her national de- 
usions. . 

The vivaciousness of the French character, that life in the 
— of which we have spoken as its leading feature, seems to 

e the cause of many minor and more commonplace excellences 
and deficiencies. This, with the habit of society which it natu- 
rally produces, is the basis of French politeness. Most people, 
perhaps, regard this as tinctured with insincerity, because it 
expresses no permanent feeling. The most flattering expressions 
of regard and attachment are lavished (they say) on a chance 
acquaintance—a perfect stranger, who, when out of sight, is out 
of mind. We think this judgment unfair. There need be no 
insincerity, though there may be no abiding sentiment of regard. 
What is expressed is really felt at the time, though uttered per- 
haps with some exaggerations of phrase. This is part of that 
enthusiasm of the moment, that eager interest in the new, which 
is manifested in all other developments of French character. 
Partly, too, the habitual and obsequious politeness ascribed to 
Frenchmen, may result from a habit of respecting man as man ; 
of finding company wherever there is humanity, and which we 
English might do well to copy. Indeed, on the continent at 
large, there is more of general sympathy, of cosmopolite sociality, 


than in England. The fancy is almost suggested that the reason 
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is, that there 1s no salt water intervening between people there,— 
that they are all within a walk (though a long one it may be) of 
each ma They are not so much afraid there of being set 
* down as shabby people because they do not choose their com- 
panions according to the quality of their coats. They have not 
the fear of cousins and neighbours before their eyes in this 
respect, at any rate, so much as we have in England. Intro- 
ductions, at least in many circles, are not nearly so much wanted 
on the continent as here. Ten or twelve hours study a day does 
not prevent German professors from having their Sprach-Stunde, 
their hour of levee, in which they are pleased to see all who 
really value their pursuits and their company. There is a story 
current of two English students (we know not whether of Oxford 
or Cambridge, but certainly of the same university and the same 
college,) who, meeting on the top of Mount Etna, just over the 
crater, dared not exchange a word, because they had not been 
introduced. Nature, in her grand state dress, such as she pre- 
sents herself on burning mountains, or frozen oceans, or deserts 
of Sahara, might be supposed to have a carte blanche of intro- 
duction for all her children; but not so, in too many instances, 
with travelling Englishmen. They come, they see, and they 
conquer whatever emotions the sight of the sublime may excite 
within them, unless they have a privileged friend or old acquaint- 
ance with them, who cannot be deceived by any dissimulation of 
wonder; and then, since wondering well is the next most genteel 
thing to not wondering at all, they may become even vociferous 
and grand in their exclamations. Frequently, the Englishman who 
can talk most merrily and glibly at home becomes most solemn, 
sad, and speechless, abroad. He is known in diligences, steam- 
boats, and railway carriages, as the silent passenger with the red 
book in his hand, (Murray’s ‘ Hand-Book,’ that is to say—a very 
lure to the hawk-eyes of hotel-keepers without a conscience); 
and such a one is marked out at once for the man who cannot 
count his change or understand his reckoning. Travelling 
Englishmen still bear witness, it is to be feared, to the justice of 
. Shakspeare’s portraiture, when, in answer to Nerissa’s query, who 
asks—‘ What say you then to Faulconbridge, the young baron of 
‘ England ?’ Portia says, ‘ You know I say nothing to him; for he 
* understands not me nor I him; he row 4 neither Latin, French, 
‘ nor Italian, and you will come into the court and swear that I 
‘ have a poor pennyworth in the English. He is a proper man’s 
‘ picture; but, alas! who can converse with a dumb show?” 
The social disposition of the French, on the other hand, entails 
other evils besides those of a more portentous character, which 
we have already noticed. The deeper products of enthusiasm, 
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the slow growths of sentiment, have not flourished in France. 


They have little which we should call poetry; little of that nobler 
order of poetry, at any rate, of which we have much. In modern 
times they have had some specimens of poetry in prose, in works 
of fiction, some of them equal or superior to any in English or 
German; and which show, we think, what new vigour may be 
infused into the mind of a nation by the introduction of foreign 
literature: for these fictions (and we allude especially to the best 
of George Sand’s works) are the product of German and English 
genius grafted on French thought, rather than any exclusive 
result of the latter; and while it seems not improbable that the 
physical perfection of humanity will be the effect of an amalga- 
a of races, so also we may expect it to be in the intellectual 
world. 

The French have almost as little original music as we have. 


They are no day-dreamers—not given to reverie; and it is only | 


in such dreamings that the inspiration of music comes to men. 
The Italians indulge more largely in such moods of mind than 
the French, and they have music of the richest, if not the most 
exalted order. But we must leave our Gallic neighbours— 
perhaps unpolitely; for as we have — Shakspeare against 
ourselves, we cannot forbear giving his Frenchman, as Portia 
describes him (rather too truly perhaps, if our estimate have been 
just):—‘ He is every man in no man; if a throstle sing, he falls 
‘ straight a-capering; he will fence with his own shadow; if I 
‘should marry him, I should marry twenty husbands. If he 
‘would despise me, I would forgive him; or if he love me to 
‘madness, I shall never requite him.’ 

Across the Rhine we have a nation differing from ourselves, 
not in origin or essential character, but rather from geographical 
situation and political condition. We are substantially Germans, 
but inhabiting an island with a vast line of sea-coast, innumerable 
ports and harbours, and some half-score or dozen of navigable 
rivers. On the other side of the Rhine from France are Germans 
on a flat, almost unvarying section of continent, with little sea- 
coast, and that little not situated on the great water-highway of 
the world’s commerce. Those Germans, therefore, are quiet, 
self-possessed, contemplative, speculative ; while Anglo-Germans 
are active, energetic, and commercial, making strange bustle at 
home, and all over the globe as well. A similar difference, made 
apparently by geographical position, may be seen among ancient 
introspective peoples, have generally been inhabitants of the 
continent, some of them rather far inland—the Hindoos, Chinese, 
Assyrians, Egyptians. But look at Greece in contrast! The 
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advantage, but must have a bright blaze on the hearth, to make 
oP for the loss of the sun, which, in the estimation of foreigners, 
nglishmen see so little; he must have that ‘sight of the fire,” 
so much coveted by those who are too far off to enjoy the slightest 
benefit of its warmth, and for which they are apt to contend 
somewhat querulously with those who are more favourably situ- 
ated. It is these slight inconveniences which have tended to 
make England the most ‘comfortable’ country in the world; so 
that if we wished to give some starveling inhabitant of Saturn or 
Georgium Sidus a fair idea of what is to be done in the way of 
making things ‘ snug’ in the planet Terra, we should direct him 
to an English hotel. All nations would agree to such a billeting, 
if they really desired to do honour to the globe terrestrial— there 
could not be a doubt of it. These and such stimuli the conti- 
nental nations—and Germany among the rest—do not find in 
similar abundance. Those who stayed at home when Hengist 
and Horsa and the other Saxons came over to the fast-anchored 
isle, have continued to live in a different region; and yet even 
there similar circumstances produce similar results. The mer- 
chants of Hamburgh or Bremen would be found a diverse race 
from the scholars of Berlin or the pleasure-takers of Vienna. In 
the few large inland trading towns which the necessities of the 
population have created and sustained (Leipsic, for instance), 
the circumstances of the inhabitants have had a very considerable 
influence on their manners and character. Halle and Leipsic, 
though near neighbours to each other, present a singular contrast 
from the operation of the trading element in the latter. Visitors 
from the former must, we think, be impressed with the much 
more English tone of Leipsic, and which the difference in wealth 
and size will by no means sufficiently account for. The position 
of the university in each of these towns respectively, is one indi- 
cation of a very diverse character in the inhabitants themselves. 
Richter assigns to France the empire of the land, to Britain 
that of the sea, and to his own country, Germany, that of the 
air; and Madame de Staél affirms, that there is such dulness in 
the aspect of the last-mentioned country, and in the outward life 
of the inhabitants, that those who cannot ‘occupy themselves 
with the universe,’ can find no occupation there at all. These 
dicta are to some extent true. A soberly disposed race of men 
has found itself placed in a country where there is not much 
encouragement to activity, and therefore those who can think 
have directed their minds within. For those who cannot think, 
Germany would seem to be a country dull indeed. Trading and 
shopkeeping have a miserably flat appearance there. Compe- 
tition would seem, judging by the surface of things, to be almost 
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unknown. Even in such cities as Berlin the shops make no 
show; no splendid plate-glass windows and magnificent sign- 
boards attract the customer. There you ann hoah for your 
shop, or it certainly will not look for you. When you enter, it 
seems a matter of mere and pure courtesy to serve you; and if 
you are not courteous on your part, you may perhaps not enjoy 
that piece of politeness at all. We have heard of a would-be 
customer, who had to wait some considerable time because he 
continued to wear his hat, and who was served only after the 
condition of removing it had been complied with. Some retired 
villages and old-fashioned towns in England may still retain some 
fashions of the kind even now, and perhaps a more equal division 
of courtesy between customer and salesman might not be unde- 
sirable among ourselves; but in Germany it is a matter of course. 
There is apparently no considerable middle class of mind in 
Germany, between those who work some fourteen hours a-day 
with their brains, and those who can find no better occupation 
for their leisure (which in some large towns appears considerable) 
than smoking canaster, and playing at dominoes, and drinking 
coffee. The townsmen and the gownsmen, the ‘ Phileister’ and 
the ‘ Burschen,’ are wide as the poles asunder. 

The mental and physical passivity of the mass of the German 
population, as contrasted with that of England, is by no means 
exclusively or directly owing to /ocal situation. Political circum- 
stances have much to do with it. *‘ All Germany,’ to quote De 
Staél again, ‘ is one barrack ;’ it is full of soldiers from Holstein 
to the Tyrol; and this accounts in two ways for the quiet reflec- 
tive character of the Germans. Military discipline is the best 
school of passive obedience. A common soldier or a subordinate 
officer is often required to obey, in the most childlike manner, 
commands perhaps of the most arbitrary description. An officer 
in the Roman army of old gave a very fair definition of the 
service in all times, when he intimated that he could say to his 
subalterns, ‘ ‘ Go,’ and he goeth ;—or ‘ Come,’ and he cometh ,— 
‘Do this,’ and he doeth it.’ And the habit becomes, like all 
habits, almost comfortable at last. In another and still more 
obvious way this military character of Germany has a repressing 
and controlling influence. Standing armies are the strength of 
non-responsible governments, such as most German governments 
have been until very lately; and large standing armies kept the 
Germans very quiet till 1848. It is a curious inquiry, why these 
great mili forces should exist there. We think that, in tracing 
their origin, history refers us back to that very habit of reflective- 
ness which has combined with military repression to make the 
Teutonic national character what it is. is habit of reflection 
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is of no modern date. The Germans have long been a learned 
and a thinking people. Wittemberg had been famous for learn- 
ing some time before Shakspeare’s age, as we may judge from 
Horatio travel all the way from Elsinore to study 
ow about three centuries and a quarter ago, there was 
a professor in the university of that same Wittemberg, who began 
to think for himself, and set half Europe thinking with him. The 
North-Germans had to contend for their spiritual liberty, in 
consequence of this assertion of independent — and for 
thirty years Germany was overrun with armies fig 
against the old state of things; and it is perhaps from this period 
that we may date the increase of military force and influence in 
Germany, for never since then have great armies ceased out of 
the land. A distant descendant of those bellicose ages was the 
army raised by Frederick the Great, by which Prussia was 
elevated to the rank it now holds, and which necessarily im- 
pressed upon its constitution a martial stamp, which it seems 
scarce likely tolose. Austria, as the border land of Christendom, 
and next neighbour to the Turk, has, from time immemorial, 
been on the offensive or defensive, with considerable militar 
forces. Besides, the whole of Germany is more or less expose 
to invasion. Whatever madness the kings of Europe set their 
hearts upon, the Germans are sure ‘to pay the piper.’ No 
German’s rye-field or cabbage-garden is quite safe, when cavalry 
have begun marching in any part of Europe. 
a really serious shudder on the part of our friends’ there, when 
the slightest mention was made of probable war between the 
leading powers. And no wonder. Germany, everywhere almost, 
is just the scene for battles. No hedges nor deep ditches—open 
ground in all directions; so unimpeded in fact, that, to all appear- 
ance, should the wind remove the hat from the head of an 
unfortunate stroller in East Prussia, the chase for it might take 
him as far as the Russian frontier, in vain; and should a reward 
be announced for its recovery, it could hardly be advertised more 
definitely than as within such and such half-dozen degrees of 
east longitude and north latitude. 
just the district to invite war; and hence German sovereigns 
have had many inducements to levy numerous troops for their 
protection. 
And what has resulted from this reflective habit and unresist- 
ing obedience? In point of activity, they have tended to hamper 
and to limit. No great commercial speculations, no extensive 
manufactures, no energetic societies of any kind are to be found 
there. English steam-engines are running from Hamburgh and 
North Prussia almost to the borders of 
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Manchester on the brass plate, salutes you everywhere. If a 
bridge is to be made across the Danube, English, or more likely 
Scotch architects, plan and superintend its construction; and 
though Germany prints books in an overwhelming amount, as a 
Leipsic book-fair will testify: though Tauchnitz’s classics are 
probably to be found all over the world, from China round again 
to Tennessee and California,—until very lately, if a work was to 
be well got up, it has been advertised to be printed on English 


PeWhat form Political Constitutions will finally take in Germany 
it seems difficult to conjecture; for whatever excitement the last 
few years have witnessed, we must imagine almost a reconstitu- 
tion of the German mind, if it is to be permanently assimilated 
to that of England. It may be doubted whether the Germans 
will ever take the trouble to keep up such a political system as 
ours. ur civil edifice costs no trifle in point of money; but it 
is still more expensive in point of thought and effort. While 
Germans are thinking in their studies, or ‘ taking their ease in 
their inn,’ Englishmen are keeping things straight (as the 
suppose, and perhaps justly), by all kinds of agitations, memorial- 
isings, canvassings, and public meetings. We imagine the 
German would prefer, in the long run, to have this trouble saved 
him and the work done for him, even though not quite so well 
done as it might be. The Prussians and the Austrians, and the 
Bavarians, must be strangely altered before they will make a 
ractice of relinquishing their pipes or their books for the plat- 
Seis and the hustings. For a year or two, an apparent change 
did take place. ‘Thick octavos and philosophical treatises had to 
make way on the booksellers’ counters for pamphlets and news- 
— ‘But the tide has already turned. The last great Leipsic 
ook-fair presented a very large increase on any previous trans- 
actions since the disturbances, and a little more wisdom on the 
part of the king of Prussia at any rate, might serve to keep the 
state of things in his dominions in such a posture as to fence off 
any dangerous amount of passion for change. It is true that a 
perfectly liberal despotism must be administered by almost super- 
natural wisdom to be such;—that a government possessed of so 
much irresponsible power as was that of Prussia, a allow all 
sorts of doctrine, religious or philosophical, or theoretical or 
political, to be taught in universities directly under its own 
control,—and that it should allow anything like freedom of the 
press,—these are heavy demands, and in Prussia very much has 
certainly been done in the endeavour to comply with them; 
policy and philosophy have been taxed, and that right heartily we 


think, to supply what assistance they could, in solving the great 
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practical problem which the Court of Berlin has had continually 
to encounter. That this problem was not satisfactorily solved, the 
rising in 1848 sufficiently testifies; for this was occasioned by 
the fact of outward rule coming in contact with men’s inward 
convictions. The late storm originated. chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the universities, the chosen homes of freedom of thought, where, 
under protection of that liberty (and what is science without such 
freedom ?) all opinions were freely canvassed. In 1843 a Hegelian 
professor of philosophy in Halle delivered a course of lectures 
connected with modern history (a ‘ Publicum,’ to which all the 
university is invited without payment) and which were in fact a 
series of popular discourses, touching very closely on the politics 
of the day. All classes, Phileister and Burschen too, were eager 
to hear them, and loudly applauded; converting the largest 
lecture-room in the ‘ Bude’ into something very like the arena of 
an English public meeting. Of course the government ultimately 
interfered and put a stop to this. There has been more freedom 
in the German universities, more of virtual democracy and of the 
representative system, (viz. in the choice of the teachers by the 
taught) than perhaps in any other institution ever devised; but 
the freedom of thought which this engendered could not coexist 
with an autocratic government administered by mere human 
frailty. A check must occur sometimes; and this check the 
king of Prussia was supposed to have given. Certain religious 
and political views were favoured and the contrary discoun- 
tenanced ; the latter therefore increased in popularity; and this, 
combined with the example of France, produced the commotions 
of 1848. 

This uneasy working of scientific freedom beneath political 
restrictions, is one of the not infrequent instances in which the 
retlectiveness of the Germans excludes practical energy to its 
own disadvantage. Political constitutions and outward arrange- 
ments of all sorts should be only clothes easily fitting, in which 
the soul may work; nor should they occupy more time in con- 
structing and in adapting than is absolutely necessary. Still, 
there will not be, there cannot be, free and comfortable existence 
within if the clothing is uncared for. Or, to change the com- 
parison: when we build a house, or have a house built for us, it 
is not that we may serve the house, but that the house may serve 
us; that we may live, and work, and think in it; not that we 
may be perpetually troubling ourselves about main-timbers, tiles, 
and chimneys, and the other belongings of it. Still, unless these 
be looked after, our thinking, and working, and living, may be 
very unpleasantly broken in upon some day by a crash above or 
about us. Now the Germans think, or did think some few years 
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ago, that all a man’s time, or much of it, ought not to be spent 
in putting his house, whether house political, house social, or 
house architectural, in order; the house was made to serve him, 
not he to serve the house. Still, he must look after it betimes, 
that it tumble not about his ears in the midst of his speculations. 
We do not want to be constantly nailing and screwing, and 
lathing and plastering from morning till night, or always looking 
after other people who do it for us. This is not living in a house 
but for it; and perhaps it is an evil, though it may be a necessar 
one, that our English political house needs so much of this as it 
does. But the Germans have been rather too sparing of them- 
selves in this respect. They have let their house alone too 
much; or rather, they have been too apt to let other people do 
all the work for them; till some day, as in 1848, they suddenly 
start up out of their studies and find that the officious carpenter, 
following his own devices,—Carpenter Frederick William, or 
Carpenter Francis or Maximilian, has taken strange liberties 
with the good place, nailed up this door, stopped that passage, 
and blocked up those windows; nay, that they are even shut 
out of their own pamphlet and reading-room where they 
used to see the English papers; simply because these papers 
have ventured to find fault with some of this superfluous car- 
pentering. 

And it is not only in politics that this want of practical ene 
among the Germans works ill. Body and soul do not fit well 
together in some other ee We will cite only one 
instance. German student-life is as glorious a phase of existence 
as imagination could present. We speak not of that lounging, 
idling existence which is prevalent among some of the alumni 
(perhaps considerably less prevalent than at Oxford or Cambridge) 
out of which, as some are pleased to imagine, the undoubted 
scholarship of the Germans is by strange metamorphosis evolved. 
Mere idleness is of course much the same everywhere, perhaps in 
Germany a little better than elsewhere, inasmuch as nearly all 
Germans who go to college have had something of an education 
previously, which, as in the case of our own mighty Grecian, 
does not leave their heads entirely, even when the last punch- 
bowl of the longest revel is almost out; but German student-life 
to those who study is a noble existence—the breathing of a genial 
literary atmosphere,—the pursuit of learning among those who 
take a real, unconstrained, and enthusiastic interest in their 
occupations, under professors who are many of them popular out 
of the lecture-room, as well as in it,—it presents a union of 
favourable circumstances which we imagine is almost impossible 
elsewhere. Here the entrance into ‘life is gilded with the 
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brightest rays with which wisdom can glorify it; and the 
enthusiasm which such a position inspires, expresses itself in the 
salutation with which German students always address each 
other, at any hour of the day,—‘ Good morning,’ or ‘ Morning,’ 
as if life showed nothing but its prime to them. But these 
happy years of study and exhilaration are too often followed by 
a long and dreary waste of difficulty and embarrassment. Pro- 
fessions are oversupplied to a degree unknown in England. 
Candidates for religious offices may wait (at least in Prussia) 
fifteen or twenty, or even more years, before they can obtain a 
place; and the intermediate time is spent in such straits as may 
well be imagined. Whether such inconsistencies between the 
dawn of life and its later history might not be done away with, is 
surely a reasonable question. 

While, however, this speculative tendency and introversion of 
mind produces some considerable evils, there is, we think, a 
positive counterbalance of good. Here or nowhere is the 
strength as well as the weakness of the Teutonic intellect. Ger- 
many takes not the lead in politics, or in commerce, or in 
evolving social systems; but the present is not the only time in 
which she has exercised a more subtle and potent sway than any 
such leadership could confer. Germany has been in years gone 
by, and is now, the fountain of ideas, which, right or wrong, have 
no slight hold on the nations of Europe. What is called philo- 
—- or metaphysics (and to which German thinkers are unde- 
niably very much addicted) may seem to some people mere 
dreaming ; they do not know that their own opinions are really 
built on a sort of metaphysics, rather confused, perhaps, but sti 
a philosophy. Like M. Jourdain, they would be much astounded 
to learn the indubitable fact, that they had been thinking meta- 
physics all their lives without knowing it. Philosophy or meta- 
physics comprises, in fact, such questions as this—‘ What life is 
to be lived for? ‘What is right and what is wrong? and 
whether we ought always to do right and ought never to do 
wrong, and such other slight and trivial inquiries. Now, whether 
such thinking be profitable or not—whether it is waste of time to 
endeavour to sound these questions or not, we shall not stay to 
ask. Neither is it essential to our purpose to determine, whether 
the Germans are in the habit of philosophising soundly or un- 
soundly, of speculating wildly and fantastically, or with just dis- 
crimination. We shall content ourselves with suggesting that 
German thought, through various channels, does exercise a 
decided influence on the opinions and principles of at least the 
three other leading nations of the thine, England, and 
America. In fact, the people who think while others are chiefly 
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occupied in acting, are sure to think for others as well as for 
themselves, and to introduce some of the results of their intel- 
lectual labour among all with whom they come in contact. 

The reflective or introspective habit of the German mind has 
stamped itself upon the language. German children can 
scarcely learn their mother tongue without catching something 
of the spirit of their country’s intellect. We have heard children 
in the streets speaking their minds somewhat after this fashion, 
as, in summing up the counts of a criminatory indictment as 
grounds of quarrel—‘ Erstens hast du mir den Kopf geschlagen.’ 
‘ First, you hit my head.’ ‘ Zweitens, hast du mir meine Miitze 
abgenommen.’ ‘Secondly, you have taken away my cap.’ 
‘Drittens bist du ein dummer Esel.’ ‘Thirdly, you are a 
stupid ass.’ 

Germany is the home exclusively of highly reflective musical 
composition. The Italians (as we have already intimated) have, 
perhaps, the richest natural genius in this kind, but there is 
something more in the chef-d’ceuvres of German musical talent. 
The Italians write operas, but the Germans only compose ora- 
torios. This is ‘a strain of higher mood.’ The latter require, 
we should think, more continuous thought, and sustained intel- 
lectual energy than the former; and depend for their success 
a themselves, and not on the accidents of representation. 
From Handel down to Mendelssohn, the Germans have been the 
masters in this highest branch of the art. 

But our remarks must close. We have endeavoured to com- 
pare the French and German nationality with our own, rather in 
principle than in development; and have suggested what we 
deem the causes of diversity, rather than the special and several 
effects which they produce. In conclusion, we observe that the 
English national character does really hold a middle course, in 
some respects, between that of our neighbours, and possesses 
lage faculties for combining the advantages of both. It will 

e England’s glory so to unite the two, that German depth of 
thought, and French tact and politeness, may be added to the 
substantial characteristics of Englishmen ; and we trust that the 
Exhibition of 1851, by bringing us into closer connexion with the 
results of foreign intellect, will supply us with an additional 
stimulus to adopt as our own all that the world presents as 
worthily attractive in mental and moral habitudes. 
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Art. III.—(1.) Johnston’s Physical Atlas. Folio. 
(2.) Physical Geography. By Mrs. SomEervitue. 


Tue remarkable phenomena of which it is intended to treat in 
the present paper, have occurred during the whole historical 
period down to the present time. They afford the strongest 
evidence we possess of what the internal constitution of our 
globe is, and reveal a kind of agency which has been, and 
still is, one of the most powerful in modifying its external 
_ It is worth considering how much knowledge regarding the 
first constitution of our planet would have been lost to us, and 
how many more points in its subsequent history, than at present, 
would have been obscure, had active volcanos been unknown to 
us. It is not a strained hypothesis to suppose such ignorance to 
have really existed. For the greater part of the volcanic activity 
in Europe showed itself before the historical period, and in dis- 
tricts which have since lain entirely dormant. Had the com- 
tively small districts of Naples and Sicily been also extinct, 
e similar districts in other parts of Italy, and had we been ac- 
quainted only with the continent of Europe, the hypothesis would 
have been realized. The geologist would then have found the key 
wanting to the differences between unstratified rocks (granite, 
porphyry, &c.) and the stratified series. The relative positions 
of these two classes of rock would have given rise to most puz- 
zling inquiries. Many parts of Europe now interpreted to be 
extinct volcanic regions, would have been blanks. And even if 
some bold theorist, led by the burned appearance of the rocks, 
and the absence of organic remains in them, had supposed some 
previous high temperature of these rocks to account for the 
phenomena, he would hardly have gone so far as to suggest that 
they had sprung in a liquid state from beneath the surface of the 
earth ; still less would such a suggestion have been generally 
entertained. 
The facility with which volcanic rocks lend themselves to 
cultivation, or the natural growth of vegetation, adds to the diffi- 
culty of discovering their true nature. Even with our present 
means of knowledge, it has been a matter of controversy whether 
certain districts in Europe are of volcanic origin. Some doubted 
whether Auvergne was a centre of extinct volcanic action, which 
it has now been proved to be beyond a doubt. A similar ques- 
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tion has been keenly discussed regarding a portion of the Rhine 
country. Vesuvius, even, when, previous to its eruption in 1631, 
cattle pastured oa the grassy floor of its crater, and wild boars 
harboured in the surrounding brushwood, might have deceived 
an unpractised eye, though eleven earlier eruptions of that 
mountain had occurred since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Volcanic activity as now known to us, whether in earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, or thermal springs, in its most destructive as 
well as most harmless manifestations, appears to be due to the 
same cause. ‘The same power which produces the earthquake 
in one place, in another causes an eruption from a mountain, or 
affects thermal springs. In noticing these several phenomena, 
it will be proper to begin with volcanic mountains, where effects 
at once the most numerous, the most striking, and the most 
accessible to observation, are exhibited, premising that this 
notice includes active voleanos only, by which is meant those 
volcanos, eruptions of which have been recorded, or are believed 
to have occurred during man’s existence on the globe. 

Among Active Votcanos the variety is very considerable. 
The district which forms the kingdom of Naples affords several 
examples of these differences. The volcano of Stromboli, one 
of the Lipari islands, is a perpetually bubbling caldron of 
heated lava; Vesuvius and Etna exhibit their powers only at 
distant intervals. The Solfatara of Puzzuoli emits smoke and 

s, but does not show any further activity; while the 
elevation of Graham Island, to the S. W. of Sicily, within the 
last thirty years, exhibits another variety of volcanic power. If 
we turn our eyes to the New World, and to the great ocean 
beyond, we find a more striking change. Mount Etna, the 
highest of the European volcanic mountains, is about 10,000 feet 
high, and holds an isolated position. But in South America, the 
volcanic vents crown a chain of mountains stretching from one 
end to the other of that continent, and they in some cases attain 
an elevation of 22,000 feet. The great ocean lying between 
America and Asia contains many volcanic mountains of great 
elevation; some of them isolated, but the greater number 
arranged in a peculiar manner, which will be described below. 

There are, then, great differences in the size and position of 
volcanic mountains, and in the mode in which they show their 
activity. Nevertheless, descriptions of eruptions from those 
mountains whose activity is intermittent, resemble each other so 
closely that the history of one is very much that of all, and this 
similarity is not limited to the external circumstances—the 
dreadful thunder, the darkness, the torrents of mud; but equally 
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holds in regard to the matter ejected from the interior of the 
mountain. Not only is the matter thrown out by volcanos at 
the most distant parts of the world (with few exceptions) alike in 
form, but it is almost identical in ultimate composition. We 
find that lava, scoriee, ashes, and other products, proceed from 
all or almost all volcanos, and these products, when tried by the 
chemist, yield nearly the same ultimate elements. ; 
Eruptions are generally preceded by loud subterranean 
noises, and frequently by slight shocks of earthquakes. The 
sounds are described as being sometimes of the most awful 
description. Humboldt mentions that the ceilings in the 
palace at Portici, at the foot of Vesuvius, were cracked by the 
mere effect of the concussion of the air. ‘The noise is said by 
some to resemble discharges of heavy artillery, and ‘awful roar- 
ings.’ On the occasion of an eruption of the volcano of Coze- 
ina, in Central America, the explosions are said to have been 
eard over an area of nearly 1500 miles in diameter. During an 
eruption of Mount Tomboro, in Sumbawa, one of the smaller 
islands of the Indian Ocean, the sounds were heard in Sumatra, at 
a distance of 970 geographical miles, and at Ternate, in an oppo- 
site direction, at a distance of 720 miles. At the time when 
these sounds are issuing from beneath the ground, columns of 
dense smoke are seen to issue from the crater of the volcano. 
The smoke occasionally assumes a very peculiar appearance, 
called by the Italians ‘the pine,’ from its resemblance to the 
umbrella-shaped trees of this kind which occur in Italy. Some- 
times this cloud extends over so great an area as to produce 
total darkness in the neighbourhood of the volcano, and it is 
then accompanied by the fall of volcanic sand and ashes, which 
attain a depth of several feet. In the eruption in the island of 
Sumbawa, just alluded to, the ashes were carried toa distance of 
300 miles on the side of Java, and 270 in the direction of 
Celebes. The darkness on the island of Java was so profound 
that it exceeded that of the darkest night. At a distance of forty 
miles from the volcano the ashes fell in such quantities that in 
spite of the minuteness of the particles they broke into the house 
of the Resident at Bima, rendering that, as well as other houses 
in the town, uninhabitable. Immense quantities of stones of 
different sizes, mixed with ashes and sand, are now cast up from 
the mouth of the crater. In the eruption of Vesuvius which 
occurred in 1779, a huge red column of liquid lava mixed with 
stones, was projected to a height, ometiion to Sir William 
Hamilton, of 10,000 feet. This mass falling back on the moun- 
tain covered its whole cone, as well as part of the adjacent 
summit of Somma, with red-hot matter. The entire mass of 
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fire was estimated to have had a breadth of two miles and a-half; 
and the heat from it was felt at a distance of six miles. The 
projectile force occasionally exercised on these occasions may be 
judged of by the fact, that the voleano of Cotopaxi, in South 
America, ejected to a distance of eight or nine miles a mass of 
rock about one hundred cubic yards in volume. In 1822, 
Vesuvius threw out a mass of lava of many tons in weight, to a 
distance of three miles. ‘The eruption has now es. 3 the 
point at which the molten lava begins to flow either over the 
crater or from lateral vents. It flows in a dark sluggish stream, 
being sometimes of great breadth and depth, and always carrying 
destruction in its path. At the eruption of Etna, which occurred 
in 1792, it is mentioned that the liquid lava streams were often 
thirty feet high, but where they passed over streams of old lava, 
they reached the height of 300 feet. At the eruption of the 
same volcano in 1832, a stream of lava flowed from one of the 
lateral craters towards the town of Bronte, eight miles distant. 
Within two miles of that town the stream extended to the 
breadth of one mile, and was thirty feet high, having then 
travelled in the course of its windings over a distance of eighteen 
miles. The town appeared to be in imminent danger, but for- 
tunately the stream was diverted into another channel by the 
nature of the ground over which it had to pass. The progress of 
the lava is generally very slow. In the instance just mentioned, 
the stream appears to have taken fourteen days or more to travel 
eighteen miles. ‘Two miles in the first twenty-four hours is 
mentioned as the rate at which a lava current flowed, which, in 
the year 1819, spread itself over the Val del Bove, at the foot of 
Etna. On the other hand, slow though its progress be, it con- 
tinues in some cases to advance for a time after its first eruption, 
which appears almost incredible. Nine months after the first 
emission of the current just alluded to, it was observed by Mr. 
Scrope to be advancing at the rate of about a yard an hour. 
The rate of speed assumed by lava streams differs, however, 
according as they descend a more or less inclined surface. The 
height from which they are ejected appears to exercise a double 
influence; for lava springing from a low source, is generally in a 
more liquid state than that from a more elevated crater; and 
craters of low elevation also throw out a much greater quantity of 
lava. The highest volcanos of South America do not at present 
discharge lava; and in the case of those volcanic mountains 
which, rising to a considerable elevation like Etna and the peak 
of Teneriffe, continue to emit lava, it is remarked that this dis- 
charge more frequently occurs from lateral vents than from 
the summit of the craters. The lava currents from Vesuvius 
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appear to flow with greater rapidity than those from Etna. In 
Iceland, where the heights of the volcanos do not much exceed 
that of Vesuvius, the lava currents are remarkable for their mag- 
nitude and the rapidity of their current. River channels, from 
400 to 600 feet in depth, and nearly 200 in breadth, are stated 
to have been filled up by them, and in the level country they 
have sometimes extended over areas varying from twelve to 
fifteen miles wide, and had a depth of 100 feet. The currents 
in some instances travelled forty and fifty miles. It has been 
calculated that the mass of lava poured out by the one volcano of 
Skaptar Jokul, in Iceland, during an eruption of two years’ 
duration, would be sufficient to cover all the coal fields of the 
British islands to a height of twenty feet, or to bury London 
under a mountain rivalling the peak of Teneriffe. 

It is mentioned by Mr. Stephens* that the mountain of Izalco, 
in Honduras, which he (in 1839) estimates to have an elevation 
of 6000 feet, had been formed during the memory of the curate 
of Zonzonate. Only forty-one years before, this mountain existed 
as a small orifice, ‘puffing out small quantities of dust and 
pebbles.’ The volcano is in constant activity. 

- It remains to notice the torrents of mud which frequent 

accompany a volcanic eruption. They flow, sometimes with 
great violence, down the sides of the mountain, and are spread 
out at the foot over considerable areas, doing much damage to 
cultivated land. It was in such a stream that Herculaneum was 
in the first instance enveloped. The flanks of Etna have 
suffered much from the same cause. Mud torrents from mount 
Carguairazo, in South America, are said, on one occasion, to 
have covered a surface of about forty miles square. Similar 
streams from Tunguragua (in 1797) filled valleys 1000 feet wide 
to a depth of 600 feet. In South America, these streams have 
sometimes brought with them small fish, in such numbers as, it 
is believed, to have produced fevers by theirdecay. ‘The forma- 
tion of watery streams is ascribed partly to the condensation of 
— quantities of vapour severally discharged from volcanos, 
and, in particular cases, to the melting of the snows which cover 
the higher volcanic mountains of the world. Rushing down the 
inclined sides of the mountain, the streams carry with them all 
loose matter which has settled on the cone, and deposit it at the 
foot. The presence of fish in the deposits is thus explained by 
Humboldt. He states that certain of the volcanic mountains of 
the Andes enclose large subterranean lakes, which communicate 
with the streams from the higher table-lands. Fish are thus 
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introduced into the reservoirs, where they are said to —_ in 
an extraordinary manner. When the mountain is convulsed by 
a volcanic paroxysm, the waters find an exit through the fissures, 
and pour forth their contents over the plains. Thus the produce 
of volcanos is distributed as sedimentary matter round their 
bases, and may enclose organic remains to yield future informa- 
tion to the geological inquirer. 

The destruction of life from volcanic eruptions is not so great 
as might perhaps be expected from the magnitude of the pheno- 
mena, and when it does occur, it is as prs. or more, owing to 
other causes than to the flow of lava. For lava is so slow in its 
ta as generally to give time for escape. The lives lost in 

ompeii and wa, ak were few, and are to be attributed 
not to lava, which did not reach either of those towns at the 
time of their destruction, but to mud streams and aérial showers. 
* More havoc,’ says Sir C. Lyell, ‘is occasioned in a few years 
‘by the malaria fever of the Maremma of Tuscany, and of the 
‘Campagna of Rome, than by Vesuvian lavas in as many 
‘centuries. Perhaps no parts of the world are more richly 
cultivated, or support a more numerous population, than the 
neighbourhoods of Vesuvius and Etna. This is not, however, to 
be attributed to immunity of the inhabitants from loss by volcanic 
eruptions. The experience afforded in South America shows 
that people are with difficulty driven from a spot otherwise 
suitable to them, and endeared to them through long association, 
by an amount of risk however great. The districts at the foot 
of Etna and Vesuvius have, at different times, suffered exten- 
sively from eruptions. Torre del Greco has been twice destroyed 
by lava, more than four hundred persons having perished on one 
occasion. In 1669, part of the town of Catania, at the foot of 
Etna, and fourteen other towns and villages, were destroyed by 
lava. Thucydides records three eruptions of Etna, by one of 
which Catania was injured; but the skirts of Etna appear to have 
suffered more from floods than from lava. In other parts of the 
world much damage has occasionally been done y volcanic 
eruptions. The island of Sumbawa was almost entirely depopu- 
lated by the eruption of 1815, only twenty-six persons out of a 
population of 12,000, having survived. The eruption was 
accompanied by violent whirlwinds and extensive changes in the 
level of the land, to which the great loss of life may be chiefly 
attributed. In the island of Lancuok, one of the Canary islands, 
eruptions continued for five years (from 1730 to 1736). The 
lava appears to have flowed at first with unusual rapidity. 
ae villages were destroyed, and other damage ensued. 
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Many of the inhabitants left the island. An eruption of Skaptar 
Jékul, in 1783, was also very destructive, particularly to 
animals. 

We shall conclude our general description of the phenomena 
of volcanic eruptions with descriptions of particular eruptions. 
For the first, we borrow from ‘ Squier’s Geographical and 'Topo- 
graphical features of Nicaragua.’ The account refers to the 
volcano of Cozeguina, in Central America. 


©On the morning of the 20th January, 1835, several loud explosions 
were heard for a radius of a hundred leagues around this volcano, fol- 
lowed by the rising of an inky-black cloud above it, through which 
darted tongues of flame resembling lightning. This cloud gradually 
spread outward, obscuring the sun, and shedding over everything a 
yellow sickly light, and at the same time depositing a fine sand, which 
rendered respiration difficult and painful. ‘This continued for two 
days, the obscuration becoming more and more dense, the sand falling 
more thickly, and the explosions becoming louder and more frequent. 
On the third day the explosions attained their maximum, and the 
darkness became intense. Sand continued to fall, and the people 
deserted their houses, fearing the roofs would yield beneath the weight. 
This sand fell several inches deep at Leon, more than 100 miles 
distant. It fellin Jamaica, Vera Cruz, and Santa Fé de Bogota, over 
an area of 1500 miles in diameter. The noise of explosions was heard 
nearly as far, and the superintendent of Belize, 800 miles distant, 
mustered his troops, under the impression that there was a naval 
action off the harbour. All nature seemed overawed; the birds 
deserted the air, and the wild beasts their fastnesses, crouching terror- 
stricken and harmless in the dwellings of men. The people fora 
hundred leagues, grouped, dumb with horror, amid the thick darkness, 
bearing crosses on their shoulders and stones on their heads, in peni- 
tential debasement and dismay. Many believed the day of doom had 
come, and crowded to the tottering churches, where, in the pauses of 
the explosions, the voices of the priests were heard in solemn invocation 
toheaven. ‘The strongest lights were invisible at the distance of afew 
feet; and to heighten the terrors of the scene, occasional lightnings tra- 
versed the darkness, shedding a lurid glare over the scene. This con- 
tinued for forty-three hours, and then gradually passed away. For some 
leagues around the volcano the sand and ashes had fallen to the depth 
of several feet. Of course the operations of the voleano could only be 
known by the results. A crater had been opened, several miles in 
circumference, from which had flowed vast quantities of lava into the 
sea, on one hand, and the gulf of Fonseca on the other. ‘The verdant 
sides of the mountain were now rough, burned and seamed, and covered 
with disrupted roots and fields of lava. The quantity of matter ejected 
was incredible in amount. I am informed by the captain of a vessel 
which passed along the coast a few days after, that the sea for fifty 
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leagues was covered with floating masses of pumice, and that he sailed 


. for a whole day through it, without being able to distinguish but here 


and there an open’space of water. The appearance of this mountain 
is now desolate beyond description. Not a trace of life appears upon 
its parched sides. Here and there are openings emitting steam, small 
jets of smoke and sulphurous vapours; and in some places the ground 
is swampy from thermal springs. It is said that the discharge of 
ashes, sand, and lava, was followed by a flow of water; and the story 
seems corroborated by the particular smoothness of some parts of the 
slope. The height of this mountain is not, I think, more than 
2500 feet. The anniversary of the cessation of this eruption is 
celebrated in the most solemn manner throughout all Central 
America.’ 

Cotopaxi is one of the loftiest voleanos of South America and 
one of the most active. Its altitude is about 18,000 feet. It is 
situated in the province of Quito, at about thirty-six miles distance 
from the town of that name. Some of the phenomena of its 
eruptions have been described by Humboldt. 

e says, that in 1738 the flames of Cotopaxi rose 2700 feet 
above the brink of the crater. In 1744, the roarings of the vol- 
cano were heard as far as Honda, a town on the borders of the 
Magdalena, and at the distance of 600 miles. On the 4th April, 
1768, the quantity of ashes ejected by the mouth was so great, 
that in the towns of Hambato and Tacunga day broke only at 
three in the afternoon, and the inhabitants were obliged to use 
lanterns in walking the streets. The explosion which took place 
in the month of January, 1803, was preceded by a dreadful phe- 
nomenon,—the sudden melting of the snows that covered the 
mountain. For twenty years before, no smoke or vapour, that 
could be perceived, had issued from the crater; and in a single 
night the subterraneous fire became so active that at sunrise the 
internal walls of the cone, heated, no doubt, to a very considerable 
temperature, appeared naked and of the dark colour which is 
peculiar to vitrified scorie. At the port of Guayaquil, 156 
miles distant, in a straight line from the crater, the noises of the 
volcano were heard day and night, like continued discharges of 


‘a battery, and they were distinguished on the Pacific Ocean to 


the south-west of Puna, The mass of scorize and the huge 
pieces of rock thrown out of this volcano and spread over the 
neighbouring valleys would form, says Humboldt, were they 
heaped together, a colossal mountain. 

A remarkable volcanic explosion in Mexico has been recorded 
by Humboldt, when the volcano of Jorullo (having an elevation 
of between 1500 and 1600 feet above the surrounding plein,) 
was raised in one night. Until the middle of the 18th century 
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the plain from which this volcano rose, consisted of cultivated 
fields. It was surrounded by basaltic mountains which seemed 
to indicate anterior volcanic convulsions. In June, 1759, fright- 
ful sounds proceeded from beneath the ground, accompanied by 
frequent earthquakes. These lasted fifty or sixty days, but had for 
some time ceased when, on the 28th of September they recom- 
menced, and on the 29th, from three to four square miles rose up 
like a bladder. Flames spread over an area of from one to two 
miles square. Fragments of burning rock were thrown to pro- 
digious heights; and, through a dense mass of cinders, the ground 
was seen by the light of the volcanic fire to be agitated like the 
sea. Two rivers, which before watered the plain, were pre- 
cipitated into the burning crevices, and so incited the flames, that 
they were perceived on an extensive plain more than 4000 feet 
above the plain of the volcano. Eruptions of mud and clay, 
_ enclosing rounded masses of basalt, followed. ‘Thousands of little 
cones, from six to nine feet high, rose from the surface, which, 
when visited by Humboldt, nearly fifty years afterwards, had a 
temperature of 203°; from some of them issued subterranean 
sounds, like those of a fluid in ebullition. Besides the ‘chief 
mountain of Jorullo, five other hills, varying in height from 1200 
to 1500 feet, rose from the same crevice. Immense quantities 
of lava, both scoriaceous and basaltic were discharged, and the 
eruptions did not cease till the following February. The houses 
in Queretaro, 144 miles distant, were covered by the cinders 
thrown u 

It seems that the great event we have described was due 
to the maledictions of certain capuchin monks, who having 
been badly received by the owner of the land where the fires 
broke out, took this mode of repaying his inhospitality. The 
great heat is to be succeeded by as great cold. So, at least, relate 
and believe the native Indians of that country. 

No less worthy of attention than the eruption of Jorullo, are 
those which unceasingly occur from the volcanic mountain situ- 
ated on Stromboli, one of the Lipari islands. ‘This volcano has 
been in activity from the earliest times. It discharges at present 
only scoriaceous rock, for though lava constantly bubbles up in 
its crater, it does not pass beyond the brink. The island is about 
twelve miles in circumference, and the volcano is situated at the 
north-western side of it; the present crater being about half way 
up the acclivity. The total height of the mountain is nearly 3000 
feet, and it has two conical peaks: between them lies a plain, 
which appears to have formerly been a crater of eruption. ‘The 
present crater is of a circular form, and has a circumference of 
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about 340 feet. The sides are composed of a confused mass 
of lavas, scorize, and sand, and contract internally to form an 
inverted cone. To a person looking into the crater from above, 
the appearances are as follow: Red hot liquid matter resembling 
melted brass is seen whirling tumultuously round, which by 
degrees rises towards the brink, whilst huge bubbles are formed 
on the surface. Before the lava reaches the edge of the crater, 
these bubbles burst with a loud report, and quantities of red hot 
scorie, accompanied by smoke and ashes, are thrown out with 
extraordinary swiftness. ‘The liquid mass, then, as if relieved, 
sinks again within the crater. The scoriz, which are occasionally 
of several feet in diameter, are sometimes thrown to a height of 
1500 feet. They either fall back again into the crater, or being 
projected in a red hot shower beyond the brink, roll into the 
sea. No flame is seen in the interior of the crater even at night, 
nor is the bursting of the globular masses accompanied by any 
appearance of this kind. 

A cloud of smoke always hovers over the crater, and the sul- 
phurous ingredients mingled with it frequently render approach 
inconvenient. Vapours arise not only from the crater, but from 
numerous apertures in other parts of the mountain. Quantities 
of dust pervade the air and fall at some distance from the foot 
of the mountain, in showers like small hail. It appears to be 
produced by the trituration the scorize undergo, one against the 
other, either in the air or in the course of their descent towards 
the sea. 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding the incessant discharge 
of scoriaceous matter into the sea, its depth at the foot of the 
volcano appears to be unaltered. No doubt the frequent and 
violent storms to which this part of the Mediterranean is subject, 
partly explain the circumstance. These seas appear, indeed, 
to have borne the same character from the earliest times; for the 
islands now known as the Lipari islands, formerly as AX®olia, 
were the throne of Holus, the god of the winds. Here, says 
Virgil,*— 

‘ Vasto, rex Zolus, antro 
Luctantes ventos, tempestatesque sonoras 
Imperio premit, ac vinclis et carcere frenat.’ 
But there is no allusion to a volcano, unless the lines imme- 
diately following— 
‘Tlli indignantes, magno cum murmure montis, 
Circum claustra fremunt,’ 
have reference to volcanic sounds. 
Stromboli is a most useful beacon to sailors navigating the 


* ZEneid, 1. v. 12, et seq. 
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neighbouring sea. Its light is visible, at night, at a distance, it 
is said, of 100 miles. 

A curious variety of volcanic eruption is when an island is 
raised from the sea. This remarkable occurrence has occurred 
more than once within recent times. Two new islands were 
raised from the sea near the Kurile Isles, in the beginning of the 

resent century, one of which had an elevation of 3000 feet. 
These islands rose from a sea more than 200 fathoms in depth. 
Two islands also rose, at different times, near the coast of Iceland. 
In 1811 an island (Sabrina) was thrown up to a height of 300 
feet, off St. Michael’s, in the Azores; but it soon disappeared. 
Graham Island arose from the sea in 1831. About a fortnight 
before the island appeared above the surface, shocks as of an 
earthquake were felt in a vessel passing over the spot. This 
was followed by waterspouts, and a discharge of dense steam, 
which was said to have risen 1800 feet into the air. Finally, a 
crater made its appearance. When first seen, it had a height 
only of twelve feet; it discharged scorize and immense columns 
of vapour. This was on the 18th of July. By the 4th of August, 
it had risen to 200 feet; after which it began to diminish, until, 
in October, the island was nearly level with the sea. In 1833 
there still existed a dangerous reef over the spot. The matter 
ejected by this crater consisted of scorize, pumice, and lapilli. 
No flow of lava occurred above the surface of the ocean, and the 
masses of matter rarely exceeded a foot in diameter; but from 
nine to eleven feet under water, the reef was found (in 1833) to 
consist in part of a black rock, which probably points out the 
line to which the solid material of the island rose. 

The changes which have taken place in the Santorin Archi- 
pelago within historical times, afford perhaps the most interesting 
examples we have of the elevation of new islands. 

The history of this volcanic group begins as far back as the 
year 233 B.c., which, referring to the Roman annals, would be 
in the time intervening between the first and second Punic wars. 
At this time, as we are informed by Pliny, the island of Therasia 
was separated from Santorin (the chief island of the group) by a 
great earthquake. ‘Thirty-seven years afterwards, there arose a 
new island in the bay of Santorin. This island was christened, 
Hiera-Nesos—‘ the Sacred {sland,’—and still goes by the name 
of Hiera. In the year 19 of our era, a smaller island made its 
appearance close to the island of Hiera, to which it was subse- 
quently united. In 726 and 1427, activity was displayed in 
increasing the size of Hiera. In 1573, a small island known as 
Micra-Kameni (the little burnt island) was added to the group. 
This island has a small cone and crater, 100 feet high. 
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~ Concerning the subsequent changes, we have more detailed 
information. M. de Thévenot, who visited the island of Santorin 
in 1655, relates what was told him of an eruption which occurred 
about eighteen years before. He says that the inhabitants were 
surprised one night by a violent noise like distant cannonading, 
whence it was supposed that a naval engagement had taken 
lace between the Venetian fleet and the Turks. It appeared, 
that the sounds proceeded from beneath the 
From morning till night pumice was thrown up with great 
violence and continued noise, and in such quantities that, when 
certain winds prevailed, the smallest vessels required the assist- 
ance of long poles to make a way for themselves out of the har- 
bour. The air too was infected, so that several persons (says 
Thévenot) died, and many temporarily lost their sight. The 
sounds were heard on the island of Chios, distant more than 100 
miles. Not only in Santorin, but at Chios and Smyrna, says 
the same authority, ‘all the silver became red, whether kept in 
‘ coffers or in the pocket; and the religious who resided in those 
‘ places told me that all their chalices became red. After some 
‘ days the infection ceased, and the silver returned to its former 
colour.’ 
- In 1650, after violent earthquakes, an eruption took place at 
some distance outside the bay of Santorin. No new island was 
raised, but the bottom of the sea was greatly elevated. Noxious 
vapours again made themselves known by killing more than fifty 
ersons in Santorin, besides many animals. A wave fifty feet 
bigh arose, which broke on several of the neighbouring islands. 
In Santorin it overthrew two churches, and exposed to view two 
villages, which had previously been svarnhalned by volcanic 
eruptions. 

In 1707 and 1709, the sub-marine powers showed renewed 
activity, the consequence being the formation of two other small 
islands. The one was composed of white pumice, and obtained 
the name of the White Iolani; the other being composed of 
brown trachyte, was called, by contrast, the Black Island. The 
former island was subsequently covered, in great part, by the 
matter ejected from the latter, and the two islands now form one 
island, called Nea Kameni (the Newburnt Island), which has a 
cone 330 feet above the sea. 

There is no reason to nay that any diminution has taken 
place in the volcanic force having its seat under the archipelago 
of Santorin; it will not therefore be surprising should further 
changes take place, and other islands be added to the present 
number. Within the past half century, a striking change in the 
sea-bottom between the small Kameni and the island of Santorin 
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has occurred. For in 1830, MM. Virlet and Bory found a 
depth of only three or four fathoms where, twenty years before, 
the depth had been fifteen fathoms; and this elevation had 
taken place over a limited area only of 800 by 500 yards, beyond 
which the sea deepened rapidly on all sides. Reasoning from 
the analogy of Vesuvius, whose present crater is within the much 
more extended crateriform depression of Somma, it is contended 
by Sir C. Lyell, that the islands of Santorin, Therasia, and 
Aspronisi, which encircle the present gulf, are portions of a 
truncated cone, which formerly bounded one vast volcanic crater. 
He likens the formation of the small islands in the interior of 
the gulf to that of the modern cones of Vesuvius. By others the 
archipelago is considered to have been ‘a crater of elevation,’— 
of the theory involved in which expression more will be said 
hereafter. it is a remarkable fact, that the southern part of 
Santorin is formed of granular limestone and argillaceous schist ; 
the island being otherwise entirely composed of volcanic matter. 
The two formations are considered by Sir C. Lyell to be quite 
independent of each other. The volcanic mass which composes 
the islands consists of alternate beds .of trachytic lava and tuff, 
which dip on every side from the centre of the bay towards the 
circumference, and in Santorin present precipices of from 800 
to 1000 feet towards it. All the islands are covered with a white 
tufaceous rock, from forty to fifty feet in thickness. 

We now return to the Vesuvian type of volcanic eruption, of 
which the following are interesting examples. 
The island of St. Philip, better known since 1680 as Iitra do 
Fogo (the Island of Fire), belongs to the group of Cape Verde 
islands. It is nearly circular, and has a diameter of about fifteen 
miles. Until the year 1680, it was not suspected to contain 
within it a destructive power. In that year, however, a great 
earthquake, followed by a volcanic eruption, took place, and so 
alarmed the inhabitants, that some of them passed over to the 
neighbouring island of Brava. From that time until 1799, the 
island of Fogo has suffered much from volcanic eruptions. They 
proceed from a peak in the middle of the island, which has an 
elevation of about 9000 feet. The eruption of 1785 has been 
described by Sr. J. da Silva Feijo, in a memoir presented to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon. He states that a great 
subterranean commotion, felt over the whole island, and accom- 
panied by the loudest thunder-like noises, was the first sign of 
this eruption. The Peak then opened perpendicularly, and having 
darted into the air, at intervals, columns of scoriz, cinders, and 
stones, closed again. Between the Peak and the sea, on the 
eastern side, numerous other vents made their appearance, 
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whence flowed torrents of lava, as well as cinders, and smoke; 
the latter rising in the air, and darkening the whole neighbour- 
hood. The principal mouths were at the base of the Peak on 
the eastern side, and gave rise to four new mountains in the same 
line. These new elevations also opened vertically, and threw out 
immense quantities of lava, which descending towards the east, 
divided into two rivers of fire, one of which filled up a large and © 
very deep valley, and the other overflowed a wide plain, where 
there were houses and plantations. These were for the most 
part overwhelmed. The streams which flowed from vents nearer 
the sea also inundated a large portion of land; some entered 
the sea, and formed a rocky projection of considerable height, 
where formerly there had been a bay of from thirty to forty feet 
in depth. This eruption lasted thirty-two days. 

A subsequent eruption of the same mountain (in 1799) has 
been described by Dr. Castilho. The second eruption began as 
usual by subterranean thunder, when a great vent opened on 
the skirts of the Peak, giving issue to smoke, cinders, and sand, 
and producing such an obscurity, that the sun seemed to have 
set. Half an hour afterwards it began to rain sand, which 
covered the whole island to a depth of from four to five inches. 
A mixture of sand and cinders reached the island of Maio, dis- 
tant nearly ninety miles. During the night the whole island 
appeared illuminated, and it was perceived in the town at a dis- 
tance of twenty-one miles from the volcano, that a great quantity 
of lava had begun to flow from the vent which had previously 
ejected only cinders and sand. This current flowed for twenty- 
seven days. It broke up large stones in its course, and filled up 
a river, converting it, by the cooling of the lava, into an oblong 
elevation. It carried away many houses as well as cattle, and 
destroyed farms. Finally it entered the sea to a distance of 
about thirty feet. A bay was also formed where formerly there 
had been a beach. 

We conclude this sketch of volcanic eruptions by mentioning 
the catastrophe which occurred in 1772, in the island of Java, 
when part of Papandayang, one of the loftiest volcanos in the 
island, suddenly fell in, carrying with it about ninety square miles 
of ground. Forty villages were destroyed on the occasion; 
some being engulfed, and others covered up by ejected matter. 
Nearly 3000 of the inhabitants are said to have perished. 


THE NUMBER, GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION, AND HEIGHTS of 
the volcanos now in action next demand our attention. So long 
as part of the earth remains unexplored by scientific persons, 
the actual number of volcanos must be doubtful. - All the 
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calculations hitherto made must be regarded as approxima- 
tions only to the truth. Accounts differ as to the number of 
volcanos, even in parts of the world fully explored ; some tra- 
vellers classing as extinct, mountains which others regard as 
active; some giving as separate volcanos, what others class as 
vents subsidiary to some central mountain. Mr. Johnston* gives 
the total number of active volcanos as 270, which is probably 
the best approximation. Of this number, about three-fourths 
occupy the islands or the shores of the Pacific Ocean. A large 
number (about sixty) are found in the Indian Ocean, occupying 
the Sunda Islands. The Atlantic Ocean and Europe together 
number fourteen or fifteen. Two volcanic mountains are believed 
on the testimony of Chinese authorities) to exist in the Thian 
han mountains, in Ceutral Asia. In the Elburz chain of 
mountains to the south of the Caspian Sea, a lofty peak—the 
Peak of Demavend—is said to be an active volcano. The island 
of Zibbel Teir in the Arabian Gulf, and that of Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf, are also said to have exhibited volcanic activity. 

There is no certainty of the existence of any active volcanos 
on the continent of Africa. The islands of Bourbon on its 
eastern side, and the islands of the South Atlantic (noticed 
below) on its western, contain active volcanos. 

The arrangement of the volcanos in the basin of the Pacific, 
may be onc see to the letter Q, the right-hand side of the 
letter being formed by the volcanos of the American Continent, 
and the left-hand by those which skirt the Asian Continent and 
Australia, bending round again towards the point whence they 
began. 

he volcanos of South America are arranged in linear groups. 
They commence with the Chilian group, in lat. 42°. The most 
southern of this group is Mount Osorno: the most northern, 
Maypu, which is not far from Santiago. Villarica, a volcano in 
constant activity, belongs to the group, which embraces at least 
five well-authenticated cases of active volcanos. Just on the 
skirts of this district, in south lat. 32° 39’, occurs the Nevado 
Aconcagna, which exceeds 24,000 feet in height, and is probably 
the highest in the world. Between 33° and 23° south lat., there 
do not occur any active vents. 

The next centre of volcanic power is in Bolivia, between 
18° 10’ and 16° 20’, where the Andes change their direction from 
being parallel to the meridian to one making an angle of 45° with 
that line. The mountains enclose the table-land of Zitacaca, 
and rise to immense elevations. ‘The Nevado de Sorata, not an 
active volcano, but the second highest mountain in South America, 

* Physical Atlas. 
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is found among them. Sehama and Somarape, which give 
~— symptoms of activity, also belong to the group. ‘The 
volcano of Anguipa is found in the southern extremity of Peru, 
in lat. 16° 24’, 

We must pass over 13° of latitude to reach the next group 
of active mountains. They extend in a meridianal line over 
3}°, and are found on both sides of the equator. The Peak 
of Sangay is the most southern, and that of Pastos the most 
northern volcano of the group. Six of them surround the 
table-land of Quito—Cayambe, Cotopaxi, Richincha, Antisana, 
L’Altar, and Tunguragua. Cayambe, whose summit is 19,535 
feet above the sea, is situated on the equatorial linc. Cotopaxi 
is a most formidable mountain, by the frequency and magnitude 
of its eruptions. To the north of the equator occur Imbabura, 
Chiles, Cumbal, Tuqueres, Pastos, Sotara, and Purace. 

We now pass to that portion of territory lying between the 
Isthmus of Darien and the Isthmus of Tchuantepec, which is 
called Central America. It is divided into three distinct parts 
—Costarica, Honduras and Nicaragua, and Guatemala—each 
of which has a share of the thirty-nine active volcanos which 
occupy the whole. These volcanic mountains are generally 
lower than those of the southern continent, and they are remark- 
ably active. ‘The district of Guatemala contains seventeen vol- 
canic vents. The cities of Old and New Guatemala are situated 
at the foot of three of the most considerable—Agna, Pacayo, 
and Fuego. The former pours out boiling water and stones, and 
has twice destroyed the old city. The lake of Nicaragua is 
separated from the Pacific by a line of active volcanos. 

The volcanos hitherto noticed have generally been. arranged 
in a line with the great chain of the Andes. The Mexican 
volcanos which come next under notice occupy a transverse 
position—and stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, at 
an average distance of about sixteen miles south of the city of 
Mexico. According to Humboldt there are only five active 
volcanos in Mexico—Tustla, Orizaba, Popocatapetl, Jorullo and 
Colima. Later authorities add to these Iztaccihuatl and Toluca, 
The peak of Orizaba is constantly in a state of ignition, and from 
its appearance when seen at a distance, it has obtained from the 
Indians the name of the ‘ Mountain Star.’ 

It does not appear that any active volcanos occur in California. 
One, St. Helens, is found on the banks of the Columbia river. 
Another, Mount Edgcumbe, occurs in about north latitude 56°. 
Whether Buen Tempo and Mount Elias still farther north are 
active volcanos, is doubtful. 

A region of great volcanic activity next occurs. It extends 
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over the peninsulas of Alayska and Kamtschatka and the 
Aleutian Islands. It has been estimated to contain at least 
fifty-seven active volcanos. 

he volcanic girdle next includes the Kurile islands, in which 
eighteen active volcanos are reckoned. The islands composing 
the empire of Japan contain a still greater number. A few 
volcanos which occur in small islands lying to the south of Japan, 
connect the Japanese group with the volcanos of the Philippine 
islands, and the Moluccas. Thence branches off the remarkable 
chain of volcanos beginning with the island of Timorlant, passing 
through Java and Sumatra, and ending at Barren Island in the 
bay of Bengal. The greater we of these vents lie between 
7° and 9° south latitude, and the volcanic forces are very 
energetic. The island of Java, where thirty active volcanos are 
reckoned by some, and thirty-eight by others, has suffered from 
eruptions of unusual frequency and magnitude. The mountains, 
which rise to great elevations, are detached and situated on the 
eastern part of the island. Some are in perpetual ignition. One 
has a large crater filled with boiling water. 

Returning to the Molucca islands, we find the volcanic chain 
continuing eastward through the northern part of New Guinea, 
through New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomon islands. 
Thence it turns south-east towards New Zealand, with which it 
is connected by volcanos in the New Hebrides. 

Besides the immense loop thus formed by the volcanos which 
fringe the Pacific, there are other volcanos scattered over islands 
in the interior of the basin. Almost all the islands of the Pacific 
which attain a considerable height are of volcanic origin. The 
Friendly islands, the Sandwich islands, the Ladrones, and the 
Galapagos islands are subject to volcanic eruptions. The antarctic 
continent discovered by Sir James Ross is volcanic. In latitude 
77° 31’, and longitude 167° 1’, a mountain was discovered which 
discharged dense columns of black smoke. Its altitude was 
12,367 feet. It has been named Mount Erebus. An apparently 
extinct crater near to it, of almost equal elevation was named 
Mount Terror. 

The volcanos of Europe consist of three groups—the Italian, 
the Icelandic, and the group of Santorin. The first consists of 
Etna, Vesuvius, Stromboli and Epomeo, the last being situated on 
the island of Ischia, and not having broken out since the year 
1302. 

The Icelandic group comprehends the two islands of Iceland 
and Jan Meyen. On the former are reckoned six volcanos, one 
of which, Kraabla, is in constant activity, and on the latter, one. 
The third group has already been fully noticed. 
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It remains to notice the voleanos of the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean and those in the West Indian islands. The Azores, 
Canaries, and Cape Verde Islands, situated almost on the same. 
— of longitude, contain active volcanos. Among the West 

ndian islands active volcanos occur on St. Vincent, Guadaloupe, 
and St. Christopher, besides some active ones on some of the 
other islands. 

It has often been noticed, that with hardly any exceptions, - 
the active volcanos of the world are found either on islands or, if 
on continents, in situations near the sea shore. There are, it is 
true, exceptions to this rule, both in Central Asia and in America. 
But it is thought, to remove the objection in the former case, that 
those mountains are situated in the neighbourhood of large lakes. 
In the latter case also, though some of the volcanos are distant 
100 miles or more from the sea, the chain of which they form a 
part can be traced to near proximity with it. The same rule 
appears to hold good in regard also to seats of extinct igneous 
action. The ancient volcanos of Auvergne, of the Rhine Valley, 
of Hungary and Transylvania, and of the Cuejernean islands 
were neighbouring to wide expanses of fresh water, or to the sea, 
when the powers now extinct were active. It is also deserving 
of notice that earthquakes appear to follow the same law of 
geographical distribution as volcanos. ‘ Almost all the great 
‘ earthquakes,’ says Mrs. Somerville,* ‘have their origin in the 
‘ bed of the ocean ;’ and where this is not the case, they generally 
have their seat near the coast. 

The heights of sixty-three principal volcanos of the world 
have been given by Mr. Johnston in his ‘ Physical Atlas,’ 
namely, in— 

Europe and Atlantic islands 

Asia and neighbouring islands 

North America (including Mexico) 

Central America 

South America... 
Australia and Polynesia 

The heights of these voleanos may be thus conveniently 
arranged :— 


EUROPE AND ATLANTIC ISLANDS—NINE,. 


; The peak of Teneriffe, whose exact 
Having 12,000 ft. or upwards ... One height is 12,182 ft. . 


10,000 ~— ditto’ One height being 
9,000 ditto .-» One ... Fogo, in the Cape de Verdes. 

7,000 ditto ... One ... Pico, in the Azores. 

6,000 ditto ... One ... Mt. Beeren, in the Island of Jan Meyen. 
5,000 ditto ... Two... Mt. Hecla, and Kotlugia, in Iceland. 
3,000 ditto +. One ... Vesuvins, exact height 3,948 ft, 

2,000 ditto «.- One ... Stromboli. 


* Physical Geography. 
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ASIA AND NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS—FOURTEEN. 


- One of these is found in Kamtschatka, 
Having 15,000 ft. & upwards ... Two 
14,000 ditto = Demavend, 
13,000 ditto ... Two 
12,000 ditto One In Sumatra. 
9,000 ditto -.- Two... In Java and Kamtschatka. 
8,000 ditto ... Two... In Somback Island and Kamtschatka. 
One of these is the Volcano of Tomboro, 
7,000 ditto -~Toree{ on the Island of Sumbawa; the other 
two are in Java. 
895 ditto One ... Zibbel ‘leir. 


| 


NORTH AMERICA—TWELVE, 


These are Mt. Elias, on the north-west 
coast of North America, about which 
Having 17,000 ft. or upwards ... Three being an active voleano some doubt 
exists; and the two Mexican volcanos 
of Popocatepetl and Orizaba. 
15,000 ditto and Toluca, both Mexican 
. Buen Tempo, situated between Mount 
One Elias and Mount Edgcumbe. 
13,000 ditto .. Two... The two peaks of Mount Amilpas. 
4,000 ditto One 
. ne of these belongs to the Aleutian 
neve ditto ove “Two Islands; the other is Mount Edgeumbe. 
1,000 ditto «. One ... In the Aleutian Islands. 


| 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE ADJACENT ISLANDS—TEN, 
Having 18,000 ft. & upwards ... One ... Zolima. 


15,000 ditto +. One ... Agua. 
— 12,000 ditto One ... Atitlan. 
— 11,000 ditto ee. One ... Trasu, or Volcano de Cartago. 
— 9,000 ditto «.. Two... In Guatemala. 
— 5,000 ditto ... Two... In St. Vincent, and Guadaloupe. 
— 3,000 ditto +e. One ... Mount Misery, in St. Christopher’s. 


1,000 ditto «ee One ... Izalco.* 


SOUTH AMERICA—ELEVEN. 


Having 22,000 ft. & upwards ... Two... Somarape and Sehama. 
20,000 ditto +. One ... Arequipa. 


19,000 ditto we One ... Antisana. 
18,000 ditto we» One ... Cotopaxi. 
17,000 ditto +» One ... Chipicani. 
16,000 ditto 


One ... Tungaragua. 

15,000 ditto +. Two... Cumbal and Pichineha. 
13,000 ditto One ... Antuco, 

7,000 ditto One ... Osorno. 


* The difference between the height given by Mr. Johnston to this moun- 
tain and that given by Mr. Stephens, may probably be accounted for by the heights 
having been taken at different times. We may here remark, however, that autho- 
tities seldom quite agree regarding the height of mountains. 
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AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA—SEVEN. 


Having 13,000 ft. & upwards ... Two 7 aii situated in the Island of 


— 12000 ditto... Two pnd (in the 
—— 10,000 ditto One 

— 3,000 ditto +. One In Hawaii. 

— 454 ditto «.- One ... Tanna, in the New Hebrides. 


Omitting the irregularly active volcanic centre of Santorin and 
the volcano of Epomeo, which has only once broken out within 
record, we may consider the active volcanos of Europe to be 
three. The volcanos of the world amount, as before stated, to 
270. Comparing the heights of Vesuvius and Etna (Stromboli 
is lower than either) with the other heights just given, we find 
that out of sixty-three elevations, there are thirty-two which 
exceed Etna, and fifty-two surpassing Vesuvius. {he mean 
height of Vesuvius and Etna is 7,411 feet. The mean height of 
the sixty-one others is 10,677 feet. Mounts Somarape and 
Sehama are more than twice the height of Mount Etna, and 
more than five times that of Vesuvius. 


Respecting the average frequency of volcanic eruptions on the 
globe, it may be stated that, according to Sir Charles Lyell, about 
fifty eruptions occurred during the last century within the five 
European volcanic districts of Vesuvius, Etna, Lipari Isles, San- 
torin, and Iceland. Computing these to be about one-fourth 
of the volcanic groups of the globe, which latter are considered 
to have about an equal activity, he reckons that about two thou- 
sand volcanic eruptions occur on the globe in the course of a 
century; or about twenty every year. 


The reader having learned from what precedes the general 
distribution of the volcanos of the world, and the heights which 
the most remarkable of them attain, and having gained a general 
idea of the phenomena exhibited during eruptions, will be 
interested in the following outlines of narratives of the ascent of 
two among the highest volcanic mountains in the world—Popo- 
catapetl in Mexico, and Mauna Loa in Hawaii (one of the 
Sandwich islands). It will thus appear in what state these 
mountains are generally found. 

Popocatapetl, or the smoke-mountain, is the highest volcanic 
mountain of the Mexican group. Its elevation exceeds 17,000 
feet. It is situated about fifty miles to the east-south-east of the 
city of Mexico. It is in shape a truncated cone. It is situated 
on the edge of the elevated plateau on which the city of Mexico 
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stands. On one side, therefore, it rises almost from the level of 
the sea, and on the other from an already high plateau. The 
appearances of the two sides of the mountain correspond to their 
difference of position. The whole of the north-west side is 
clothed below the snow-line with forests of firs, which mingle at 
the foot with corn, maize, and the other European plants, which 
are cultivated at that elevation. On the opposite side, also, 
occurs a zone of forest trees; but below it i a zones occur, 
which change at almost every step you descend, till in the valley 
itself—the region of the cactus, the sugar-cane, and the palm 
would be reached. The snow line is lower on the northern than 
on the southern side. 

In October, 1519, Cortez and his army passed by Popocatapetl ; 
they were then on their way to besiege the capital of Mexico. 
Attracted by the novelty of a huge mountain discharging smoke, 
he sent ten of his most courageous soldiers to ‘find out the 
secret.’ They did not succeed, however, in reaching the summit 
owing to the snow and the discharge of cinders. Subsequently, 
in 1522, after the capture of the city, the Spaniards succeeded in 
reaching the crater; and either from this or some other volcanic 
mountain, sulphur was procured for the manufacture of gun- 
powder. Cortez, in one of his letters to his sovereign, states 
this to have been effected by letting a man tied to a cord down 
into the crater. Humboldt, who records these facts, further 
relates that a certain Dominican, Blasde Iiena, armed with an 
iron spoon and pail, caused himself to be let down in an osier 
basket into the crater of the Cerro de Massaya, in Granada, for 
the purpose of gathering gold. ‘To what extent he would have 
enriched himself we are left to infer, his pail having unfortu- 
nately been melted by the heat. What became of the spoon we 
are not informed; the osier basket reached the top with diffi- 
culty, bringing a poorer, but perhaps a wiser man. ‘The dean of 
the chapter of the town of Leon obtained formal permission from 
the court of Madrid ‘to open the same volcano, and to gather 
the gold which it contained.’ It does not appear, however, 
what success attended his operations. 

It was from the southern side that, in the year 1834, Baron 
Gros, secretary to the French legation at Mexico, M. de Gerolt, 
Consul-general for Prussia, and Mr. Egerton, an English artist, 
commenced their arduous enterprise of ascending Popocatapetl. 
The expedition started, says Baron Gros, at seven o’clock in the 
morning :— 

* At three, we had arrived at the limits of vegetation, which we 
reached by almost beaten tracks, having had occasion to use our axes 
in one place only. To any one acquainted with the Alps, I need not 
say one word of those stupendous forests of oaks, of fir, and of larch 
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which must be traversed; they are alike in both hemispheres, save at 
the foot of this mountain are to be found numerous flocks of guaca- 
maias, large green parrots with green heads. There are also in the 
forests a small species of lion, jaguars, wolves, stags, roes, and a great 
quantity of wild cats; but we did not see a single one of all these 
animals. In proportion as we ascended into the wood, the firs 
became less frequent and of smaller size. Near the sands they are 
all more or less stunted; and all their branches bend down to earth as 
if they sought lower down air less rarefied. ..... From the moment 
the wood is left behind, nothing is to be seen up to the third part of 
the volcanic cone, but an immense extent of violet-coloured sand, so 
fine in some places that the wind ruffles the surface of it with the 
perfect regularity of a ripple on the waters. Blocks of red porphyry 
are scattered up and down, and break the monotony of the spectacle. 
The top of the undulations formed by the sand is covered over by an 
immense quantity of little yellowish pumice-stones, which the winds 
appear to have gathered there in heaps; and along these sands run 
in furrows, till they are lost in the forest, some scorie of volcanic 
rocks descending from the masses of porphyry and black lava which 
form the top of the mountain. The most elevated part of the voleano 
is entirely covered with snow, and this snow seems the more purely 
white that the horizon along which it lies is of a blue so deep as almost 
to be black.’ 


The Baron and his party passed the night on the borders of 
the forest, setting off again at three ieladh on the following 
morning. The usual sensations experienced by persons who 
ascend to great elevations are recorded by Baron Gros. He 
also adds :—‘ It was necessary to cry very loud in order to be 
‘heard at a distance of twenty paces. deed, the air at that 
‘height was so rarefied that I tried in vain to whistle, and Mr. 
‘Egerton had the greatest difficulty in extracting any sounds 
‘from a horn he had brought with him,’ At three o’clock, the 
Baron and his two companions had reached the summit of the 
volcano, which proved to be the brink of the crater :— 


‘ The crater,’ says Baron Gros, ‘ is an immense gulf almost circular, 
having a deep depression on the north side, and some spiracles on the 
south. It might be about a leggue in circumference, and nine hun- 
dred or a thousand feet in perpendicular depth. The walls of the 
gulf were peaked. They distinctly present three large horizontal 
strata, intersected perpendicularly and almost at equal distances by 
black and greyish lines. The bottom is a funnel, formed by successive 
convulsions, still occurring almost daily. The inside edge, from the 
surface to about fifteen or twenty feet lower is a mass of red, black, or 
whitish very thin strata, upon which rest the blocks of voleanic rocks 
yet destined to fall into the crater. Its walls are yellowish, and 
present at the first glance the appearance of a limestone quarry. The 
bottom and the inclined plane of the funnel are covered with an 
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immense quantity of blocks of sulphur, perfectly pure. From this 
abyss are emitted, whirling round with the force of a whirlwind, 
masses of white exhalations, which disperse when they attain half the 
height of the inside of the crater. Some apertures in the declivity of 
the funnel project these also, as do likewise seven large fissures which 
are between the strata forming the edge of the crater; but these last 
vapours do not rise higher than fifteen or twenty feet. ‘The apertures 
at bottom are circular and surrounded by a large zone of pure sulphur 
-+.+... The disengagement of the sulphurous gas is so considerable 
that we were greatly incommoded by it at the top of the volcano. ... . 
The outward edge of the crater is entirely devoid of snow, but in the 
inside where the sun has no power, a considerable number of stalactites 
of ice are found hanging down to where the third stratum begins. 
The summit of the volcano is a small platform of fifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter, where the same violet-coloured sand is found, which 
is in such abundance at the base of the cone, and the heat of which is 
sensible to the touch.’ 


The island of Hawaii, or Owhyhee, is the largest of the Sand- 
wich Islands; it is of an irregular shape, being about one 
hundred miles long from north to south, and eighty miles wide 
in the broadest part. The interior of the island consists of a 
table-land 8000 feet above the level of the sea, on the edges of 
which are situated the three volcanic mountains of Mauna Kea 
on the east, Mauna Loa at the south-western corner, and Mauna 
Hualalai on the western side, the two last being still active. 

The ever active volcanic crater of Kilanea occupies a shoulder, 
or terrace, on the eastern slope of Mauna Loa. Mauna Loa was 
ascended, in December 1840, by a party belonging to the United 
States Exploring Expedition, and it is from the narrative of that 
expedition that the following notice is taken. The height of 
this mountain is given by them as 13,760 feet. After consider- 
able labour the fel on which Kilanea is situated, at a height 
of about 4000 feet above the sea, was attained. At this point 
Mauna Loa rose up in all its proportions. 


‘The whole dome appeared of a bronze colour, and its uninterrupted 
smooth outline was relieved against the deep blue of a tropical sky. 
Masses of clouds were floating around it, throwing their shadows 
distinctly on its sides, to which they gave occasional relief and variety. 
There was a bluish haze resting on the plain, that apparently gave it 
great distance, though this was partially counteracted by the distinc- 
tiveness of the dome.’ 


The party now approached the crater of Kilanea. 


‘Vapour issuing from numerous cracks showed that we were pass- 
ing over ground beneath which fire was raging. The rushing of the 
wind past us was as if it were drawn inwards to support the combustion 
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of some mighty conflagration. When the edge is reached, the extent 
of the cavity becomes apparent, and its depth became sensible by 
comparison with the figures of some of our party who had already 
descended. The vastness thus made sensible transfixes the mind with 
astonishment, and every instant the impression of grandeur and 
magnitude increases. To give an idea of its capacity, the city of New 
York might be placed within it, and when at its bottom would be 
hardly noticed; for it is three and a half miles long, two and a half 
wide, and over a thousand feet deep. A black ledge surrounds it at 
the depth of 660 feet, and thence to the bottom is 384 feet. The 
bottom looks, in the day time, like a heap of smouldering ruins. The 
descent to the ledge appears to the sight a short and easy task, but it 
takes an hour to accomplish. . . . . All usual ideas of volcanic craters 
are dissipated upon seeing this. There is no elevated cone, no igneous 
matter, or rocks ejected beyond the rim. ‘The banks appear as if 
built of massive blocks, which are in places clothed with ferns, 
nourished by the issuing vapours. What is wonderful in the day, 
becomes ten times more so by night. ‘The immense pool of cherry- 
red liquid lava, in a state of violent ebullition, illuminates the whole 
expanse, and flows in all directions like water, while an illuminated 
cloud hangs over it like a vast canopy.’ 


The crater contains two lakes of liquid lava, the larger of 
which is estimated at 1500 feet long, and 1000 wide. At a 
height of 500 feet above the larger lake the light was so strong 
that the smallest print could be read. 


‘I was struck,’ says the narrator, ‘ with the absence of any noise, 
except a low murmuring, like that which is heard from the boiling of 
a thick liquid. The ebullition was (as is the case where the heat is 
applied to one side of a vessel) most violent near the northern side. 
The vapour and steam that were constantly escaping were so rarefied 
as not to impede the view, and only became visible in the bright cloud 
above us, which seemed to sink and rise alternately. We occasionally 
perceived stones, or masses of red hot matter, ejected to the height of 
about seventy feet, and falling back into the lake again. The lake was 
apparently rising, and wanted but a few feet of overflowing its banks. 
‘The immense space which I have described the crater as covering, is 
gradually filled with the fluid mass of lava to a certain point, above 
which the walls, or the surrounding soil, are no longer able to bear the 
pressure; it then finds vent by an eruption, previous to which, how- 
ever, a large part that is next to the walls of the crater has, in a 
measure, become cooled, and remains fixed at the level it has attained. 
After the eruption, the central mass therefore alone subsides three or 
four hundred feet, and leaves the portion that has become solid form- 
ing a kind of terrace or shelf: this is what constitutes the ‘ black 
ledge,’ and is one of the most striking features of the crater. Its 
surface is comparatively level, though somewhat uneven, and is 
generally coated with a vitreous, and in some places a scoriaceous 
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lava, from half an inch to an inch thick, very brittle. ..... 
The crackling noise made in walking over this crisp surface (like 
a coating of blue and yellow glass) resembles that made by treading 
on frozen snow in very cold weather. Here and there are seen dark 
pits and vaulted caverns with heated air rushing from them. Large 
and extended cracks are passed over, the air issuing from which, at a 
temperature of 180°, is almost stifling. Masses are surmounted that 
it would seem as if the accumulated weight of a few persons would 
cause to topple over, and plunge into the fiery pool beneath... ..... 
From many places on the black ledge a bluish smoke was seen issuing, 
smelling strongly of sulphur, and marked by an efflorescence of a white 
tasteless powder among the cavities; this it was difficult to detach 
without scalding the fingers. ‘There were many cracks where our 
sticks were set on fire, and some places in the vaulted chambers beneath 
where the rock might be seen red-hot. The black ledge is of various 
widths, from 600 to 2000 feet. It extends all around the cavity, but 
it is seldom possible to pass around that portion of it near the burning 
lake, not only on account of the stifling fumes, but of the intense heat. 
In returning from the neighbourhood of the lake to the point where we 
began the ascent, we were one hour and ten minutes of what we con- 
sidered hard walking, and in another hour we reached the top of the 
bank. ,... 


At the north-west angle of the black ledge there was a descent 
to the bottom of the crater, where a portion of the ledge had 
fallen in and afforded an inclined plane to the bottom. Two of 
the party succeeded in reaching the floor of the crater by this 
means. 


‘ Like the black ledge, it was not found to have the level and even 
surface it had appeared from above to possess: hillocks and ridges, 
from twenty to thirty feet high, ran across it, and were in some places 
so perpendicular as to render it difficult to pass over them. The 
distance they traversed below was deceptive, and they had no means 
of ascertaining it but by the time it took to walk it, which was upwards 
of two hours from the north extreme of the bottom to the margin of 
the large lake. It is extremely difficult to reach this lake on account 
of its overflowing at short intervals, which does not afford the fluid 
mass time to cool. The nearest approach that any one of the party 
made to it at this time was about fifteen hundred or two thousand feet; 
they were then near enough to burn their shoes and light their sticks 
in the lava, which had overflowed during the preceding night. The 
smaller lake was well viewed from a slight eminence. This lake was 
slightly in action; the globules (if large masses of red fluid lava, several 
tons in weight, can be so called,) were seen heaving up at regular 
intervals six or eight feet in height; and smaller ones were thrown up 
to a much greater elevation. At the distance of fifty feet no gases 
were to be seen, nor was any steam evident; yet a thin smoke, like 
vapour, arose from the whole fluid surface: no puffs of smoke were 
perceived at any time.’ : 
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From time to time the surface of the heated fluid would crack 
and exhibit a bright red glare. From these cracks streams of 
lava issued, so as gradually to extend the boundaries of the lake, 
and to drive the observers from their position. 

The exploring party having satisfied their curiosity at the 
volcano of Kilanea, proceeded to complete the task of ascending 
Mauna Loa. This was not accomplished without difficulty. 


‘Nothing,’ says the narrative, ‘can exceed the devastation of the 
mountain: the whole area of it is one mass of lava, that has at one 
time been thrown out in a fluid state from its terminal crater. There 
is no sand or other rock; nothing but lava, on whichever side the 
eye is turned. To appearance it is of different ages; some of very 
ancient date, though as yet not decomposed; and the alternations of 


heat and cold, with rain and snow, seem to have united in vain for its 
destruction.’ 


A fall of snow took place before the summit was reached. 
The thermometer at the summit stood at 15°. The view from 
the summit is thus described :— 


‘In the distance [towards the north], the island of Mani emerged 
from and broke the line of the deep blue horizon, while its lower side 
was dimmed by a whitish haze, that seemed to unite it to the island of 
Hawaii. The same haze enveloped the hills of Kohala on our right, 
and the western extremity of Hawaii. Nearer to us was Hualalai, 
up whose sides a compact mass of white fleecy clouds was impelled by 
the sea breeze. To our right rose in bold relief Mauna Kea, covered 
with its snowy mantle; and at our feet was spread out, between the 
three great mountains, the black plain of lava, overhung by a dusky 
pall of clouds. All these features were so blended into each other by 
the mist, as to exhibit a tone of harmony that could hardly be con- 
ceived, considering the variety of the forms, characters, and distances 
of the objects, and which seemed to blend earth, sea, and sky into one.’ 


The terminal crater is thus described :— 


‘ This crater, or rather craters—for there are two separated by a 
narrow partition of compact lava and clinkers—is an immense depres- 
sion, with an elevated brim about twenty miles in circumference, 
which gradually narrows by successive ledges to the depth of eight or 
nine hundred feet. It has been dormant for many years, but is still 
filled with fissures and caverns, which emit steam and sulphureous 
vapours.’ 


It took an hour to descend to the bottom of the crater, which 


was effected (by some of the party only) on the east side among 
large blocks of lava. 


‘There,’ says the narrative, ‘they were surrounded by huge 
clinkers and ridges, running generally north and south in lines across 
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the crater; between these was the pahoithoi, or smooth lava. They 
passed over these obstructions to the south-west, and found in places 
many salts, among which were sulphate of soda and sulphate of lime. 
Four-fifths of the way across was a hill two hundred feet high, com- 
posed of scoriz and pumice, with fissures emitting sulphurous acid 
gas. To the west was a plain full of cracks and fissures, all emitting 
more or less steam and gas. They found the west wall perpendicular; 
its lower strata were composed of a grey basalt. For three-fourths of 
the distance up, it had a dingy yellow colour; above this there are a 
number of thin layers, apparently dipping to the south-west with the 
slope of the mountain. Many steam-cracks on the north-east side 
were also visited, from which fumes of sulphurous acid gas were 
emitted; no hydrogen was found in the gas, which extinguished flame 
‘without producing explosion.’ 


EarTHQUAKES consist sometimes in slight tremblings of the 
earth; at other times the ground undulates like the sea. Occa- 
sionally a sudden upward motion is communicated to it; and in 
some instances, a rotatory motion takes place. The two latter 
are the most destructive forms. ‘The undulations vary in height 
from one inch to two or three feet. When the height is great, 
very remarkable effects are produced. During the terrible earth- 
quake by which Calabria was devastated in 1783, large tracts of 
land were conveyed from their original position to distances 
‘of more than half a mile. Humboldt mentions, that on one 
occasion, furniture was carried from one place and buried in 
another, and some persons were thrown across a river to a con- 
siderable height up the opposite mountain. During a severe 
earthquake in the island of Jamaica, in 1692, persons were swal- 
lowed up in rents of the earth, and afterwards ejected alive. 
The same thing took place in Calabria. A rotatory motion is 
produced where two waves, advancing in a horizontal direction, 
cross each other. A curious instance of this, which took place 
in Calabria, is mentioned by Sir C. Lyell. The upper stones 
of two obelisks in the convent of S. Bruno, in the town of Stefano 
del Bosco, were turned partially round, while the pedestals re~ 
mained in their former position. A similar effect was noticed 
by Mr. Darwin in the cathedral of Concepcion, after the earth- 
quake of 1835. 

We have already stated that earthquakes originate most fre- 

uently in the bed of the ocean. A wave is then generated in 
the sea as well as the land. But the earth-wave travels faster 
than the ocean-wave. The former commences the destruction 
on land, which the latter arrives to complete. The ocean-wave 
created by the earthquake at Lisbon travelled to Barbadoes at 
the rate of 7°8 miles in a minute, and to Portsmouth at the rate 
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of a little more than two miles in a minute. The speed of the 
earth-wave depends partly upon the nature of the strata through 
which it has to pass. 

Earthquakes are generally preceded by loud —— noises. 
Sometimes such noises are heard for a long period, without any 
earthquake occurring. When the earthquake originates in the 
sea, and is thence propagated to the land, the sounds being pro- 
pagated through three media of unequal transmissive power, 

roduce a succession of different sounds. The sound travels 
through the bed of the ocean at the rate of from 7000 to 10,000 
feet in a second, and arrives before, or at the same time with the 
earth-wave, giving rise to hollow sounds; through the ocean the 
sound travels at the rate of 4700 feet in a second; and through 
the air, at the rate of 1123 feet in asecond. The two last give 
rise to a succession of rumbling sounds like distant thunder, and 
they precede the arrival of the ocean-wave. 

The most extensive district where earthquakes occur is found 
in the continents of Europe and Asia, and has the Mediterranean 
as a centre; but they are most violent and frequent in the con- 
tinent of South America: and it is a singular circumstance that, 
in that continent, they are bounded to the eastward by the 
Andean chain. 

Most of the large towns on the western coast of South America 
have been destroyed at least once by an earthquake. But perhaps 
no one place has suffered so much from volcanic agency as the 
old town of Guatemala, in Central America. The first town of 
that name was destroyed by a rush of water from the volcano of 
Agua. In 1542, it was rebuilt; but shortly after, an epidemic, 
accompanied by earthquakes, carried off numbers of people. 
In 1565, 1575-6-7, disastrous earthquakes occurred. In 1586, 
the greater part of the town was reduced to ruins. In 1651, 
considerable damage was done; in 1717, still greater; till, in 
1773, the whole town was destroyed. In addition to these mis- 
fortunes, serious epidemics occurred from time to time. At last 
the inhabitants left the place, and founded a town elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Stephens found the old site repeopled in 1839, 
and spoke with an old priest who had been witness to the last great 
catastrophe. 

The town of Concepcion, in Chili, has been thrice destroyed 
by earthquakes. The first time was in 1730, the second in 1750, 
and the third on the 20th February, 1835. 

It happened that H.M.S. Beagle entered Talcuhano (the port 
of Concepcion) two days after the last occurrence. Very inter- 
esting observations were made at the time, by Captain Fitzroy, the 


commander of the vessel, and by Mr. Darwin, who accompanied 
NO. XXVI. cc 
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the vessel during her five years’ cruise, and whose Researches in 
Geology and Natural History during that period are in the hands 
of all those interested in scientific travels. Before the vessel had 
reached the port, abundant proof of a disaster of a formidable 
kind presented itself,—‘ the whole coast,’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘ being 
strewed_over with timber and furniture, as if a thousand great 
ships had been wrecked.’ Mr. Darwin’s subsequent impressions 
are given as follows :— 


‘Both towns [those of Talcuhano and Concepcion] presented the 
most awful yet interesting spectacle I ever beheld. To a person who 
had formerly known the places, it possibly might have been still more 
impressive; for the ruins were so mingled together, and the whole 
scene possessed so little the air of a habitable place, that it was 
scarcely possible to imagine its former appearance or condition. The 
earthquake commenced at half-past eleven in the forenoon...... In 
Concepcion each house, or row of houses, stood by itself a heap or line 
of ruins; but in Talcuhano, owing to the great wave, little more than 
one layer of bricks, tiles, and timber, with here and there part of a 
wall left standing, could be distinguished. From this circumstance, 
Concepcion, although not so completely desolated, was a more terrible, 
and if I may so call it, picturesque sight. The first shock was very 
sudden. The invariable practice among the residents in these pro- 
vinces, of running out of doors at the first trembling, alone saved 
them. The mayor-domo of Quiriquina told me that the first notice he 
received of the earthquake, was finding both the horse he rode, and 
himself rolling together on the ground. Rising up, he was again 
thrown down. He also told me that some cows which were standing 
on the steep sides of the island [of Quiriquina], were rolled into the 
sea. The great wave, however, was far more destructive in this 
respect: on one low island near the head of the bay, seventy animals 
were washed off and drowned. After viewing Concepcion, I cannot 
understand how the greater number of inhabitants escaped unhurt. 
The houses in many parts fell outwards; thus forming in the middle 
of the streets little hillocks of brickwork and rubbish. Mr. Rous, the 
English consul, told us, that he was at breakfast when the first move- 
ment warned him to run out. He had scarcely reached the middle of 
the courtyard when one side of his house came thundering down. He 
retained presence of mind to remember, that if he once got on the top 
of that part which had already fallen, he should be safe. Not being 
able, from the motion of the ground to stand, he crawled up on his 
hands and knees; and no sooner had he ascended this little eminence, 
than the other side of the house fell in, the great beams sweeping close 
in front of his head. With his eyes blinded and his mouth choked 
with the cloud of dust which darkened the sky, at last he gained the 
street. As shock succeeded shock, at the interval of a few minutes, 
no one dared approach the shattered ruins; and no one knew whether 
his dearest friends and relations might not be perishing from want of 
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help. The thatched roofs fell over the fires, and flames burst forth in 


all parts. Hundreds knew themselves to be ruined, and few had the 
means of providing food for the day.’ 


Mr. Darwin thus describes the great wave, which was esti- 
mated to have a height of from sixteen to twenty feet :— 


‘In the middle of the bay it was seen as one unbroken swell of the 
water; but on each side, meeting with resistance, it curled over, and 
tore up cottages and trees as it swept onward with overwhelming 
force. At the head of the bay it is easy to imagine the fearful line of 

/white breakers which three times rushed over and almost obliterated 
the ruins of the former town. Pools of salt water yet remained in the 
streets; and children, making boats with old tables and chairs, appeared 
as happy as their parents were miserable.’ 


It is noticed by Mr. Darwin, that the walls which ran in a 
direction south-west by west, stood the shocks much better than 
those which ran at right angles to them. This observation is 
interesting as connected with the direction of the undulatory 
axis, which is shown by this and other circumstances, to have 
been in a north-easterly direction. It has been remarked on 
other occasions of earthquakes, that all the pendulums of clocks 
vibrating in one direction have stopped, while all those moving 
in an opposite direction have continued in motion. Thus the 
direction of the motion given to the earth’s crust by an earth- 

uake appears to be generally determinate. It has been noticed 
that when an earthquake reaches the junction of less with more 
compact. strata, having first passed over the former, a sort of 
reaction takes place, and the ground is torn up and twisted in an 
unusual and most disastrous manner. 

One of the most dreadful earthquakes on record is that which, 
on the 1st of November, 1755, destroyed the greater part of the 
city of Lisbon. The only warning the inhabitants received was 
a noise like subterranean thunder. When the event took place 
they were assembled in the churches. Six minutes sufficed to 
destroy 60,000 persons. 

On this occasion there appeared to be a great recession of the 
sea, and of the water of the Tagus in connexion with it; vessels 
in the river having suddenly found themselves aground. Pro- 
bably the general impression was incorrect, and the effects were 
rather due to an upheaval of the bed of the river. Shortly after, 
the great wave swept in, having in this instance an elevation of 
fifty feet. To complete the work already begun, numbers perished 
also, by the subsidence of a quay on which they had assembled 
for security. This quay, which had recently been built, vanished 
below the waters, and nothing was afterwards seen of it or its 
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freight. Numerous small vessels and boats sank at the same 
time, but it is said, no fragments of the wrecks appeared again 
at the surface. 

The earthquake of Lisbon was felt over an area of 700,000 

uare miles, or a twelfth part of the circumference of the globe. 
The West Indian isles on one side wereaffected by it; the lakes 
of Scotland, Norway, and Sweden, on another. To the south 
it extended at least as far as the island of Madeira, and eastward, 
it was felt in Italy. 

A series of convulsions in Calabria, which lasted nearly four 

ears, began in 1783, with an earthquake which is only equalled 
by that of Lisbon. It did not extend, like the latter, over a 
at extent of country, but the effects it produced within its 
mited sphere were even greater. It lasted only two minutes, 
during which brief space it destroyed all the towns and villages 
within a circuit of twenty-two miles. Messina, also, was much 
injured by the shock. 

The peninsula of Calabria Ultra, where the earthquake 
occurred, forms the southern extremity of Italy, is about sixty 
miles in length, and has a mean breadth of about twenty miles. 
Through the centre of the peninsula runs a chain of granite 
mountains, which is separated from the sea on its western side 
by a plain of recent strata, composed of very yielding material. 

e effect of the earthquake was to disconnect, throughout 
almost the whole length of this chain—the new with the ancient 
rock—leaving a chasm between them. One half of the penin- 
sula, therefore, actually slid in the direction of the sea. From 
this fact alone it may be inferred what the havoc must have 
been. The geologist Dolomieu, who visited the district shortly 
after the event, says— 


‘When I first passed over to Calabria and first beheld Polistena, 
the scene of horror almost deprived me of my faculties; my mind was 
filled with mingled compassion and terror; nothing had escaped; all 
was levelled with the dust; not a single house or piece of wall 
remained; on all sides were heaps of stones so destitute of form, that 
they gave no conception of there ever having been a town on the spot. 
The stench of the dead bodies still rose from the ruins. I conversed 
with many persons who had been buried for three, four, and even for 
five days.’ 


._ It is stated by the Abbé Spallanzani, who visited Messina 
about five years after the catastrophe of 1783, that dividing that 
city into four parts, two parts were levelled to the ground on 
that occasion, the third was half laid in ruins, and the fourth was 
greatly a He observes that at the time of his visit, more 
thanjone half the city had been rebuilt, so that the people had 
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left the temporary sheds in which they had been compelled to 
take refuge. 

Earthquakes are sometimes accompanied by eruptive phe- 
nomena, but the matter ejected is generally superficial. Mud, 
sand, and stones, accompanied by vapour, smoke, fetid gases, 
and sometimes flame, are emitted from crevices in the earth 
which frequently close immediately afterwards, without leaving 
a trace of their existence. During an earthquake at the be- 
ginning of the last century, so much earthy matter (mixed with 
steam) rushed out from chasms near the town of Aquila, (at the 
northern extremity of the kingdom of Naples,) as to render the 
fields in the neighbourhood unfit for cultivation for many years. 
Water also ascended from the same crevices to a great height. 
During the earthquake which destroyed Riobamba, in South 
America, a muddy mass containing charcoal, crystals of augite, 
and scales of infusoria, issued from a chasm. On another occa- 
-sion numerous hillocks resembling mud-volcanos were thrown 
up, but sank again, leaving pools of water in their places. 

Earthquakes are more powerful agents than volcanos in modi- 
fying the surface of the earth. Large areas of land are raised to 
greater elevations or subside. Chasms are opened which are 
afterwards widened by rivers into large valleys. Rivercourses 
are filled up and lakes are formed. During the earthquake of 
Concepcion, the island of Santa Maria, seven miles broad, and 
two miles wide, was raised eight or ten feet; and Mr. Darwin 
states it to be almost a certainty that it has risen four fathoms 
since the convulsion of 1751. In Cutch, a mound fifty miles in 
length and several miles in width, was raised by an earthquake, 
to a height in some places of ten feet. The mole of the harbour 
of Messina, which extended more than a mile in length, was 
entirely swallowed up in 1783, so that no vestige remained to 
point out where it once was. 

The following is a list, in chronological order, of the principal 
earthquakes on record, with the number of persons estimated to 
have perished :— 


EUROPE. 
Date. No. 

.* § Occurred in Sicily: the town of Catania and forty- 
nine other places were levelled to the ground, 
1755 60,000 Lisbon. 

Calabria; 20,000 persons are said to have died in 
SIGE, .<ceacstivicnss 40,000 } addition, from epidemics and other causes con- 
nected with the earthquake. 


In the beginning of the present century an earthquake occurred 
in the kingdom of Naples, by which 3274 persons are said to 
have perished, and 1615 to have been wounded. 
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ASIA. 
Date. No. of persons 
killed. 


Japan Isles, Many towns are said to have been 


1819 beans Very few lives were lost, but a great ex~- 
tent of country was elevated. 
1822 Aleppo destroyed. 


The towns of Damascus, Acre, Tyre, and Sidon, 
suffered great damage, and Tiberius and Safet 
were destroyed. 
840 1049 In the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat. 


AMERICA, 

1687 - The town of Lima almost entirely destroyed. 

1692 Jamaica, Great loss of life. 

1698 Lacatunga and Hambato (in Quito) destroyed. 
4717 The town of Guatemala greatly damaged. 

1725 quip 
* 1730 Santiagomuch damaged, and Concepcion destroyed: 
* 1746 The town of Lima, containing 40,000 inhabitants, 

destroyed. 

1751 Concepcion destroyed. 
1770 Great part of St. Domingo destroyed. 

1773 Guatemala destroyed, with 8000 families. 


1812 10,000 Caraccas entirely destroyed. 


1819 ‘Copiapo destroyed. 

1892 Copiapo again destroyed; Valparaiso, and other 
places in Chili, greatly injured. 

1826 scene Caraccas greatly injured. 

1827 Plain of Bogota. Many towns overthrown. 

1835 Concepcion totally destroyed. 


It thus appears, that in the last 148 years fifteen t earth- 
quakes have convulsed the western shores of South America, 
and in no case did they occur without the partial or entire 
destruction of at least one town. The average interval has been 
of about ten years. Few earthquakes are recorded as having 
occurred in Rivica, y, perhaps, because that continent is yet 
but little known to Europeans. The great earthquake of Lisbon 
extended over the northern part of the African continent, and it 
is stated that a village, eight leagues distant from Morocco, was 
destroyed, with its inhabitants; eight or ten thousand persons 
‘having perished on the occasion. 

Those who have had actual experience of earthquakes describe 
their sensations as being such as are given by no other events. 
“Mr. Darwin remarks—‘ A bad earthquake at once destroys the 
‘oldest associations: the world, the very emblem of all that is 
*gsolid, has moved beneath our feet like a crust over a fluid; one 

“second of time has conveyed to the mind a s idea of in- 
‘security, which hours of reflection would never have created.’ 
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Basil Hall* tells an amusing anecdote, which shows the sensi- 
bility of the Chilians with respect to the slightest premonitory 
— of these catastrophes. He relates, that while passing 

e evening with a family residing at Valparaiso, and when the 
different members of the family were busily engaged, as is 
custo on such occasions—suddenly, ‘without any apparent 
‘cause, the whole party jumped up, and flew in the most frantic 
‘manner out of the house, screaming out Misericordia! Miseri- 
* cordia ae their breasts at the same time, and looking 
‘terrified beyond description.’ On reaching the street, it 
appeared that every one else, as if by the same impulse, had 
acted in a similar manner. The street was filled from end to 
end with persons, (some of them only half dressed,) in the same 
state of alarm and confusion. After standing in the street about 
a minute, every one entered his house, and the hubbub ceased as 
soon as it \ 

How slight the shock which produced this strange scene was, 
may be known by the fact, that, until informed to the contrary, 
Basil Hall believed that he was witnessing a religious ceremony; 
and with the view, doubtless, of complying externally with thi 
customs of the country, did not fail (he informs us) to add his 
voice to those of his friends, in invoking Misericordia. 

The sensibility of the inhabitants of Lisbon to slight noises, is 
to this day a joke against them. 

The number of earthquakes which occur in the course of a 

ear is not known. In some places slight shocks are almost of 
deity occurrence. Slight shocks are felt occasionally in England, 
and with comparative frequency in parts of Scotland. 

Sometimes an earthquake is perceived at the bottom of a 
mine, when it is not perceptible on the surface. This is said to 
have been the case in England at the time of the earthquake of 
Lisbon. Sometimes the converse holds good. Fourteen earth- 
quakes, in different parts of the world, are said to have occurred 
in 1827. Unless parts of Africa are an exception, there is pro- 
bably no part of the globe which has not experienced an earth- 
quake in a slight degree. 


SoLFATARAS AND HOT sPRINGs.—The phenomena of solfataras 
and ew are attributed to the same causes as volcanos 
and earthquakes. . 

Solfatara, a word of Italian origin, is the name given to those 
mountains which exhale sulphureous vapours. ey are con- 
sidered to have formerly been active volcanos. In one case, that 
of the Solfatara of Puzzuoli, a volcanic eruption is said to ha 


* Travels in South America. : ; : 
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taken place from its crater within historical times. Solfataras 
are much less frequent than hot springs, and do not demand the 
same attention from the geologist. Their appearance, however, 
Seqwenty excites attention, from the blanching nature of some 
of the gases evolved. The sulphuretted hydrogen and muriatic 
acid discharged from that of Puzzuoli, reduced the volcanic rock 
in contact with them to a siliceous powder. Sulphur is also 
by the exhalations. 

he connexion of hot springs with volcanos is less evident 
than the similarity of solfataras and the latter, for hot springs 
occur abundantly in countries giving no sign at present of any 
volcanic activity. The majority of i springs rise either from 
rocks of a volcanic nature, from mountain chains, or from points 
of disruption in strata. It has been remarked by Professor 
Forbes, who investigated the hot springs in the Pyrenees (where 
they are very abundant,) that they occur almost invariably at the 
junction of the granitic with the stratified rocks. It is strong 
evidence of the connexion between hot springs and volcanic 
phenomena, that earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are known 
to have affected the temperature of such springs. After the 
occurrence of an earthquake between Bordeaux and Narbonne, 
the temperature of one of the hottest of the Pyrenean springs 
was so much reduced as to be no longer of any value. le the 
year of the great earthquake of Lisbon, another Pyrenean spring 
rose 75° in temperature. It is mentioned by Humboldt, that 
‘when the ape of Jorullo in Mexico broke out, the waters of 
two rivers which previously existed on the site of the newly 
formed mountain, were lost, but at some distance two thermal 
springs made their appearance. 

Hot springs are of all degrees of temperature between that of 
the surrounding air and boiling water; the flow of water is 

nerally more abundant from them than that from cold springs. 

ey (with few exceptions) discharge at all times the same 
quantity of water, and their temperature and chemical con- 
stituents remain constant. There is evidence to show that the 
temperature of some hot springs has not diminished during the 
last thousand years. 

In Iceland, hot. springs, known by the name of Geysers, are 
found capable of ejecting solid matter to a height of 200 feet or 
more. is occurs, however, only when the vents for the 

of aqueous vapour have been artificially closed. The 
peculiarity of the phenomena exhibited at the geysers merits a 
more particular description than other hot springs appear to 


e large geyser is a nearly circular basin whose greatest 
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diameter is fifty-six feet; its depth is about four feet. In the 
centre rises a tube through which water is continually bubbling 
over into the basin; which process, however, is interrupted at 
short intervals by a sudden burst of water accompanied by a loud 
explosive noise. The central pipe is seventy-eight feet in depth 
and from eight to ten feet in diameter. The water of this geyser, 
when analyzed by Professor Faraday, was found to contain silica 
and a salt, probably of soda. 

An ingenious explanation of the phenomena of the Icelandic 
geysers has been suggested by Sir C. Lyell. He supposes the 
pipe to communicate with the bottom of a reservoir into which 
steam also enters from crevices in the bottom, and water from 
the top. On this supposition, water would in the first instance 
collect at the bottom of the reservoir, covering both the entrance 
to the pipe and those which admit the steam. The steam, 
therefore, is condensed by contact with the water, and by rtin 
with its heat raises the temperature of the water, whey tas 
gives off steam, till the upper part of the reservoir is filled with 
steam of sufficient pressure to raise the water in the pipe. The 
steam having now raised the water above itself, is enabled to 
escape through the water in the pipe, but should any artificial 
cause impede its rush through the pipe a violent explosion is the 
consequence. It is a common practice of travellers in Iceland 
to produce a violent movement of this kind by filling up a 
thermal vent with solid matter. It may be remarked, that the 
above suggestion of Sir C. Lyell is to be taken as indicating one 
of the possible ways in which the phenomena may be produced ; 
and is not supposed to give the only explanation which is con- 
sistent with the observed phenomena. 

Mud and air voleanos seem to belong to the same class as 
solfataras and geysers. At Macalonba, in Sicily, there is a hill 
of dry mud about 160 feet high. In its upper part are found 
a multitude of small cones not above a yard in diameter. These 
cones are full of soft clay, and large bubbles of gas escaping at 
every moment, with an exploding noise, scatter the clay around. 
Many similar objects occur near Modena. 


There is little doubt, as we have already remarked, that the 
same general causes produce volcanos and earthquakes, smoking 
mountains and boiling sprin All these appearances, except 
earthquakes, are snettipenied by heat, as one of their manifesta- 
tions: they occur more frequently in volcanic regions than else- 
where; when hot springs occur in abundance in other districts, 
it is in those where violent earthquakes have occurred in com- 
paratively modern times, or where much disturbance in the 
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strata indicate such convulsions to have once been. The con- 
nexion between earthquakes and volcanos is quite certain, to the 
extent of slight earthquakes, and there is a general impression 
as well as several striking facts, in support + 2 more extensive 
connexion. It is said to be the qrisuiapieliie at Naples, Mes- 
sina, and Catania, that earthquakes are not to be dreaded so 
long as smoke escapes freely from the craters of Vesuvius and 
Etna. The same feeling prevails in Ecuador. 


‘The inhabitants of the elevated valleys of Quito and Hambato, 
residing round the bases of the volcanos of Tungaragua and Cotopaxi, 
dread the visitation of an earthquake, when for any length of time no 
smoke has been seen rising from their craters, and they are firmly 
convinced that the earthquakes which have so frequently proved 
destructive to their country will entirely cease as soon as the porphy- 
ritic cupolas of Mount Chimborazo shall have been removed, and thus 
a free exit been formed for the escape of volcanic matter or vapour.’ 


It has already been remarked that earthquakes commonly 
precede volcanic eruptions. There are also facts connecting 
volcanic eruptions with earthquakes, even when they occur at 
great distances from each other. Facts of this kind, too numerous 
and too authentic to be discredited or attributed to accident, 
have occurred in South America. It is stated by Humboldt, that 
the volcano of Pasto, which for many months had uninterruptedly 
emitted a column of thick smoke, ceased to do so at the very 
moment that the table land of Quito was convulsed by the earth- 
ve which destroyed the town of Riobamba. The distance in 

is case was 220 miles. 

In the years 1811 and 1812, a succession of earthquakes was 
felt in the islands of the Columbian sea and surrounding conti- 
nent, which extended northward along the Mississippi. They did 
not terminate till a great eruption of the volcano of St. Vincent, 
which had been dormant for a century, broke out. It is sup- 
posed that these events were connected with the throwing up of 
the island of Sabrina, at the Azores, It was also remar. 5 on 
the Ist of November, 1755, the date of the great earthquake of 
Lisbon, that a whirling column of smoke ascended from the 
crater of Vesuvius, which suddenly stopped, the smoke which 
had issued being even said to have re-entered the volcano. The 
events recorded by Mr. Darwin as having occurred simultaneously 
with the destruction of the town of Concepcion, in 1835, are at 


the same time the most striking and most indisputable on record. 
Mr. Darwin remarks :— 


‘ Although it is known that earthquakes have been felt over enor- 


mous spaces, and strange subterranean noises likewise heard over 
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nearly equal areas, yet few cases are on record of volcanos very far 
distant from each other, bursting out at the same moment of time. In 
this instance, however, at the same hour when the whole country 
around Concepcion was permanently elevated, a train of volcanos 
situated in the Andes, in front of Chiloe, instantaneously spouted out 
a dark column of smoke, and during the subsequent year continued in 
uncommon activity. It is, moreover, a very interesting circumstance, 
that in the immediate neighbourhood, these eruptions entirely relieved 
the trembling ground, although at a little distance, and in sight of the 
volcanos, the island of Chiloe was strongly affected. To the north- 
ward, a volcano burst out at the bottom of the sea, adjoining the 
island of Juan Fernandez, and several of the great chimneys in the 
Cordillera of Central Chili commenced a fresh period of activity. We 
thus see a permanent elevation of the land, renewed activity through 
habitual vents, and a submarine outburst, forming parts of one great phe- 
nomenon. The extent of country throughout which the subterranean 
forces were thus unequivocally displayed, measures 700 by 400 geo- 
graphical miles.’* 

From these and other considerations, Mr. Darwin is of opinion 
that the conclusion can scarcely be avoided, that ‘a vast lake of 
* melted matter, of an area nearly doubling in extent that of the 
‘ Black Sea, is spread out beneath a mere crust of solid land.’ 
Humboldt entertains a similar opinion regarding another portion 
of South America:—‘ The whole plateau of Quito must,’ he 
says, ‘be regarded as a single volcanic surface.’ These remarks 
naturally lead to a consideration of the different theories which 
have prevailed, to account for volcanic phenomena. 


It must be mised, that in discussing this question the 
geologist finds little to assist him in the truths which belong 
especially to his own science. It is the business of the geologist 
to explain the physical appearance of the globe so far as inorganic 
nature is concerned, and so far as it is due to mechanical causes. 
If he steps beyond these limits he must borrow from the astro- 
nomer, the chemist, or the naturalist, the data on which his 
reasonings are founded. The sciences are mutually dependent 
on each other, and many of the most interesting inquiries require 
the aid of several; but in discussing these questions it is useful 
to bear in mind how much of the result is due to each science, 
in order that the strength of each link of the chain may be 
+ gon valued. A geologist, for instance, is bound to be 

ly acquainted with his own science, but he is not equally 


* Mr. Darwin elsewhere remarks, that the area here given is understated. The 
reader may be reminded that the eruption of Coseguina, already detailed in the 
text, occurred on the same day as the earthquake of Concepcion. This volcano is 
distant 2700 miles from the sites of eruption mentioned by Mr. Darwin. 
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answerable for the truths of other sciences. When, therefore, he 
undertakes to theorize beyond the pale of his science, he is bound 
to show clearly how many of the data rest on the independent 
basis of his peculiar science. Had this course been pursued by 
the many theorists who since the infancy of geology have ond 
lated on the changes in the structure of the globe, it is probable 
that many rash conclusions would have been avoided. It is only 
when the truths of different sciences are kept apart that they can 
confirm each other. When no accurate distinction is made, the 
mind is apt to reason in a circle by making the doubtful conclu- 
sions of one science confirm those of another, while the latter 
again are appealed to in support of the former. 

The existing theories of the internal condition of the globe 
have been contributed by the astronomer and chemist, but the 
theories which they have suggested have been scrutinized in the 
departments of geology and general physics, and more is being 
done every day in the latter sciences towards testing old theories 
and originating new. 

The prevailing doctrine at present rere to be that which 
was suggested in the first instance by Leibnitz. It was remarked 
by that philosopher that the form of the earth is the same which 
it would have assumed if, with the existing laws of motion it had 
originated in a fluid state. 

Putting together this fact with that of the system of fluid rock 
from the interior of the earth, the hypothesis was started, that our 
planet was originally a burning luminous mass which has been in 
process of refrigeration since the time of its creation. According 
to Leibnitz, a universal ocean was formed as soon as the cooling 
process commenced, by the condensation of the vapours. Sub- 
sequently the ocean subsided through rents in the crust having ’ 
first deposited the matter which it held in solution. 

On this hypothesis volcanos and earthquakes are due to con- 
vulsions produced by the refrigerating process. The astronomical 
theory of Sir W. Herschel gave additional weight to the view of 
Leibnitz. 

It was supposed that the gradual formation of certain 
heavenly bodies by the condensation of nebulous matter, could > 
be actually seen by means of the telescope. If this nebulous 
matter were not itself of a high temperature, heat would neces- 
sarily be developed by its condensation. ‘The recent discoveries 
by means of Lord Rosse’s telescope, however, have obliged 
astronomers to abandon the idea that nebulous matter could be 
distinguished as distinct from clusters of stars. 

The theory of Leibnitz must, therefore, so far as astronomy is > 
concerned, rest solely on the evidence which the earth’s oblate 
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ute affords. But the natural philosopher has taken the 
eory up at this point and has adduced evidence both for and 
against the hypothesis. On the supposition that the earth is in 
process of refrigeration, it would follow that from the point 
below the surface where fluidity commences to the centre, the 
earth would be in all directions a hot fluid mass. Now, it has 
been remarked, that in descending from the surface towards the 
interior of the earth, the temperature gradually increases. 
Experiments have been made in many parts of Europe, and in 
all cases the increase of temperature was decided, though it varies 
not only in different countries, but in different parts of the same 
country. The mean ratio is stated by some at 1° Fahrenheit for 
a descent of 60 feet, and at 1° Fahrenheit for every 45 feet by 
others. Arguing from these facts, it has been shown that at a 
depth of 35,000 feet there would be a temperature of low red 
heat, and at a depth of twenty-four miles the melting point of 
iron would be attained. The hypothesis has thence been 
extended to forming estimates of the temperature of the centre 
of the globe, but even if it were proved that throughout the 
surface of the globe the temperature increased with the depth we 
descend into its interior, and admitting that this points to the 
fact that there is matter at some distance below the surface more 
heated than the matter at the surface; the facts do not afford 
the slightest ground for concluding this temperature to be a high 
one. Sf we assume that the temperature has been found to 
increase at the rate of 1° Fahrenheit for every 45 feet as low as 
the bottom of the lowest mine—say 2000 feet, we attain a 
temperature of 44° above that of the atmosphere; if we reckon 
the latter at 60° we have at the bottom of the mine a temperature 
of 104°. Now these facts, supposing them to be universal, clearly 
admit of explanation, without supposing the entire central mass, 
of the earth to be, as some reasoning from the data have sup- 
posed, a fluid of the enormous temperature of 450,000°. It 
would meet the case to suppose the remainder of the earth to 
have that very temperature. And, if the heat of fluid lava be 
adduced, to show that a much higher temperature exists—an 
evidence which cannot be denied—still, we need not go beyond 
the facts in our theories. At the rate of 1° for every 45 feet, 
we should, at a depth of twenty-five miles, attain a heat sufficient 
to melt almost every known substance. Beyond this temperature 
the evidence does not require us to go. There remain 3975 miles 
in the earth’s depth, the condition of which is an open question. 
But there is strong reason for believing that throughout three- 
fourths of the earth’s superficies, the temperature docs not follow 
any such law of increase as has been proved to take place in 
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certain parts of Europe, and that over large areas the temperature 
diminishes as you descend. 

From observations made by Kotzebue, Beechy, and Sir James 
Ross, ‘ the ee fact has been established, almost be- 
‘yond a doubt, that the deep sea-water, below a certain level 
«determined by the latitude, is of one invariable temperature 
‘throughout the globe, and that temperature a very low one; 
‘-the calculations of Lenz, founded on Kotzebue’s results, giving 
« 36° Fah., and those of Ross, 39° 5’. The depth at which this 
“temperature is attained, according to the latter authority, is 
‘7200 feet at the equator, diminishing to 56° 26’ south lat., 
‘where it attains the surface, and the sea is of equable tem- 
‘ perature at all depths. Thence, again, the upper surface of 
‘ the uniform substratum descends as the latitude increases, and 
‘at 70° has already attained a depth of 4500 feet. Similar 
‘ phenomena well appear to occur in proceeding from the 
‘ equator northward, the circle of constant temperature being 
‘repeated nearly in the same latitude. Thus the ocean is 
‘ divided into three great regions—two polar basins, in which 
‘ the surface temperature is below, and one medial one, in which 
* it is above, 39° 5’.* It tius appears that the facts which have 
hitherto been established regarding the temperature of the earth 
at certain depths below the surface, afford no evidence for sup- 

ing that the interior of the globe is a fluid mass of great heat. 
Savsetigntions of a — nature have been undertaken by 
M. Fourier, the well-known French philosopher, which have led 
him to highly interesting conclusions, some of which are now 
generally accepted by competent judges. 

M. Fourier has come to the conclusion that the actual tem- 
perature of the earth must be due to three causes—the sun’s 
rays, the primordial heat of the earth, and the heat of the 
celestial spaces. ‘The mathematical theory of Fourier,’ says 
M. Comte,f ‘has clearly showed that the temperature at the 
‘surface of the earth would differ extremely from what it is 
© observed to be, both in actual and relative amount, were not 
‘the terrestrial mass penetrated by a heat peculiar to itself; 
‘ which heat tends to diminish by radiation hen the crust of 
‘the earth. This original heat contributes very little directly 
‘ towards the actual temperature of the surface,t but it prevents 
‘its periodical variation from following other laws than those 
‘resulting from the solar influence, without which the greater 


‘ part of the latter would be lost by dispersion throughout the 
‘mass of the earth.’ 


* Review of Humboldt’s Cosmos, in Edin. Review. 
t Cours de Philosophie Positive. 
} It is calculated that it does not raise the thermometer 7,°. 
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M. Fourier has also ‘ endeavoured,’ says Sir C. Lyell, me 
¢ profound mathematical calculations, to ve that the 
‘distribution of heat in the earth’s covelags is precisely that 
‘ which would have taken place if the globe had been formed in 
‘a medium of a very high temperature, and had afterwards been 
* constantly cooled.’ He has also shown, by reasoning from the 
conducting powers of the crust of the earth, that the present 
temperature of that crust is not inconsistent with supposing the 
central parts to have a very intense heat. To this reasonin 
however, it is objected by Sir C. Lyell, that in liquids, heat is 
communicated throughout the mass by the formation of currents, 
and not by conduction, which is a much slower process. 

In addition to these facts, all of which tend to throw light on 
the internal condition of our globe, it has been proved by a 
comparison of the attractive power exercised by the earth with 
that exercised by small bodies of known weight, that the mean 
density of the earth is 5} times that of water. Now the mean 
density of the crust of the earth, so far as we are acquainted 
with it, is between 2°7 and 2°9. It is clear, therefore, that the 
density of the earth increases towards the centre, attaining a 
density much superior to that of basalt, which is about 2-6, or to 
that of modern lavas. 

Now it is capable of proof, that matter of the same density as 
the external crust of the earth, would be so much heavier (owing 
to condensation) at the centre of the earth, as to make the whole 
density of the earth much greater than it actually is. Ata 
depth of 362 miles, water, for instance, would have the density 
of mercury. The natural inference would be, that the interior 
of the earth is composed of matter which would be much lighter 
at the surface of the earth than the matter now found there. 
But, on the other hand, it has been rendered probable, by certain 
astronomical observations on the motion of the moon, that the 
density of the earth increases symmetrically from the surface 
towards the interior, whence it is concluded that the interior of 
the earth must have been composed of matter at least as dense, 
originally, as that of which the surface is composed. The solu- 
tion of this difficulty is supposed to be found in the internal 
heat of the earth, which counteracts the condensation due to 
pressure. 

The school of geologists which has embraced the doctrine of 
primordial fluidity and gradual refrigeration, appeal to certain 
facts within the pale of their science as being confirmatory of 
this doctrine. It is urged that the ‘ general floor’ (as it has been 
called) of the earth’s crust is composed of rocks, which, from 
their resemblance in mineral composition to rocks known to be 
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of igneous origin, and from the absence in them of organic 
remains, are in all probability themselves due to igneous causes. 
Moreover, it is alleged that the appearance of the earth’s crust 
indicates that it has passed through successive periods of unusual 
convulsion and comparative repose; a state of things which 
would be a corollary from the condition of a mass of heated 
matter slowly undergoing refrigeration. 

The remains of organic life are also pointed to as a 
that, in the past history of the earth, certain extra-tropi 
regions must have possessed the climate of the tropics. 

On the other hand, it has been attempted, by a different 
school of geologists, to explain these phenomena by means of 
other causes, and if not with perfect success, it will readily be 
admitted, that unless the doctrine of central fluidity and gradual 
refrigeration were supported by other evidence, it could not 
stand on the evidence of the geologist alone. 

The following appears, then, to be a summary of the evidence 
in favour of the earth’s being at present in a state of fusion. The 
form of the earth suggests the idea that it formerly existed in a 
fluid state, which fluidity may, with greater probability, be attri- 
buted to igneous than to aqueous causes. Now the frequent dis- 
charge through its crust, in former and in present times, of matter 
in a state of fusion, is so far evidence in favour of the hypothesis, 
as to render almost certain the existence, in various parts of the 

lobe, of large areas of heated matter, at a depth of some miles 
low the surface. It also appears to have been clearly made 
out, that the earth has a temperature independent of solar heat, 
and somewhat greater than it could derive from that source alone. 
There is nothing in the present temperature of the surface of 
the earth or its interior (as known by direct observation) incon- 
sistent with supposing the original fluidity of the earth to have 
continued to exist below the surface, accompanied by heat of the 
intensity required to retain it in a state of fusion. This is only 
a negative argument. Should M. Fourier’s investigations into 
the natural distribution of an intense central heat over the surface 
of a mass resembling the earth, be confirmed by further inquiries, 
it would be strong positive evidence in favour of the actual ex- 
istence of the high degree of central heat supposed. 

A different theory to account for volcanic phenomena is that 
which attributes these phenomena to chemical changes going on 
in the crust of the earth, When Sir H. Davy discovered that 
earths and alkalis have metallic bases, which generate great heat 
in combining with oxygen and forming those substances, it was 
suggested by him that the central parts of the earth might have 
a predominance of these metals, and that volcanic phenomena 
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might be due to the chemical changes which they would unde 
as they approached the surface, and came in contact with the 
oxygen contained in water. ‘This ingenious speculation has not 
met with general acceptance, though it has been warmly sup- 
ported by Dr. Daubeny, and others. Sir C. Lyell, who is a 
firm advocate for some chemical or electrical origin of volcanos 
and earthquakes, and a decided opponent of the theory of 
central heat, thinks it probable, in accordance with a suggestion 
of Professor Daniell, that a circle of chemical changes may be 
kept up by the reconversion of the earths and alkalis into their 
metallic bases. This deoxidizing agency is attributed to hydro- 
gen, which it is supposed would be formed in immense quantities 
during the oxidization of the metallic bases in the first instance. 
Whatever be the true state of the interior of the globe, whether 
it be entirely fluid, or the fluidity exist only in certain parts, an - 
inquiry of much interest arises: a notice -of -whiclt, thoagh: it‘ 
does not enter directly into an account of existing voleatiic'aétion,” 
will not be out of place. 
Has the surface of the earth acted ‘on by tke cupposed“finid ~ 
been subjected to sudden and violent paroxysms which have pro- 
duced mountain chains at one stroke, or have the irregularities of 
the crust been produced by less violent but more frequent efforts? 
If the latter, then the changes which are now observed to accom- 
any volcanic eruptions and earthquakes may be part of a series 
b which immense chains of mountains like the Andes and 
Himalayas have been produced. The inquiry in question has 
given rise to much discussion on the part of geologists. ‘The 
view taken by those who hold the doctrine of primitive heat and 
gradual refrigeration has already been stated. Those who hold 
the contrary opinion derive much support from observations 
made on the Andes in South America, of which those of Mr. 
Darwin were not the least important. It has already been stated, 
that during the earthquake which occurred in Chili in 1835, a 
large extent of land was raised several feet. Still more striking 
evidence of a rise of land was observed by Mr. Darwin in the 
neighbourhood of Mendoza, on a ridge of mountains runnin 
rallel with the chain of the Andes. At a height of 7000 feet 
Mr. Darwin discovered a number of silicified trees rising from a 
bed of submarine lavas and sedimentary matter. These he sup- 
poses to have once flourished by the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, 
now distant 700 miles. Subsequently they must have been 
buried beneath the ocean, where they were covered not only with 
sedimentary matter, but (as Mr. Darwin infers from their present 
position), by enormous streams of lava alternating with the 
aqueous deposits. Finally, these same trees, now in a siliceous 
NO. XXVI. DD 
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state, were raised to their present position, where they have been 
exposed to view by the detrition of the rocks in which they were 
embedded. The rise of land which occurred during the earth- 
quake of 1835, is supposed by Mr. Darwin to be one in a series 
of elevations by which the whole west coast of South America 
has been raised above the level of the sea. He considers earth- 
quakes to act in a manner precisely analogous to volcanos, in the 
one case melted matter being pumped into crevices occurring in 
the under surface of the crust, in the other the same matter being 
ejected. It is further suggested by him that the immediate 
cause of the interior convulsion is the giving way of the strata 
superincumbent on the sea of melted matter which, as we have 
already seen, he supposes to be spread out beneath the surface. 


’ The subsidence may be due to the tension produced by previous 


injections. 

>This ‘theery ofthe gradual elevation of a chain of mountains 
isthe only one;:Mr: Darwin remarks, which will explain the fact 
thatthe axis of such chains has become solid under a pressure 
which the superinr strata could not have exercised in their present 
inclined or vertical positions. 

Closely connected with the subject of the elevation of mountain 
chains by.means of earthquakes, is the inquiry whether volcanos 
exercise a similar power, or produce elevations merely by the 
accumulation of the products which they eject. 

The result of Von Buch’s investigations into the geology of 
the Canary islands, was to convince him that some of the volcanic 
mountains in those islands owe part of their elevation to a distinct 
elevating force acting beneath the surface, and he was led to the 
conclusion that some of the crateriform depressions are not 
craters of eruption, but depressions due to the elevation of the 
surface from below. These craters were therefore called by him 
‘craters of elevation.’ Much has been written for and against 
this doctrine, particularly with reference to appearances in the 
extinct volcanic region of Auvergne. The most striking facts in 
regard to the elevation of land are those, however, which relate 
to the volcanic islands of the Pacific Ocean. The discovery of 
marine shells and fringes of dead coral on these islands at various 
heights above the sea, have shown that for a long time they have 
been rising gradually above the ocean; but to add to our 
surprise, it is highly probable that the coralline islands, com- 
— the non-volcanic islands, are gradually subsiding. The 
two phenomena go on in distinct parts of the ocean, no volcanic 
island existing within the areas of subsidence. The gradual 
change of level which takes place on a large scale in parts of the 
ocean which are not subject to volcanic eruptions or earthquakes 
is perhaps no less remarkable. 
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‘There is a line,’ says Mrs. Somerville,* ‘crossing Sweden from 
east to west in the parallel of 56° 3’ N. lat., along which the ground 
is perfectly stable, and has been so for centuries. To the north of it 
for 1000 miles, between Gottenburg and North Cape, the ground is 
rising, the maximum elevation, which takes place at North Cape, 
being at the rate of five feet in a century, from whence it gradually 
diminishes to three inches in a century at Stockholm. South of the 
line of stability, on the contrary, the land is sinking through part of 
Christiansad and Malmo; for the village of Stapten, in Scanea, is now 
380 feet nearer to the Baltic than it was in the time of Linnzus, by 
whom its distance was measured eighty-seven years ago. ‘The coast 
of Denmark on the Sound, the island of Saltholm, opposite to Copen- 
hagen, and that of Bornholm are rising, the latter at the rate of a foot 
in a century. The coast of Memel, on the Baltic, has actually risen a 
foot and four inches within the last thirty years, while the coast of 
Pillau has sunk down an inch and a half in the same period. The 
west coast of Denmark, part of the Feroe islands, and the west coast 
of Greenland, are all being depressed below their former level. In 
Greenland, the encroachment of the sea, in consequence of the change 
of level, has submerged ancient buildings on the low rocky islands, 
and on the main land. The Greenlander never builds near the sea on 
that account, and the Moravian settlers have had to move inland the 
poles to which they moor their boats. It has been in progress for four 
centuries, and extends through 600 miles from Igalito Ffrith to Disco 
Bay.’ 


It has also been shown that the land is rising in parts of 
Scotland. 

Votcanic PRopuCTs.—Some examples of the different forms in 
which matter is brought to the surface by volcanic eruptions 
have already been given. The matter found in the neighbour- 
hood of volcanic mountains consists generally of one of three 
classes. It is either lava, scoriz, or tufa. Lava is a dense 
homogeneous mass, which has not been thrown up into the air, 
but has flowed from the crater in a uniform stream. There 
are many varieties of lava—varieties in structure, form, and 
colour.* Some lavas are heavy and compact; others are light 
and porous. They are sometimes argillaceous, and often vitreous. 
The rock on which the castle of Lipari is built is composed of 
lava, which has partly passed into the vitreous texture. Lipari 
generally abounds in vitreous lavas. Obsidian and (probably) 
pitchstone are vitreous forms of lava, but do not often occur in 
the products of modern volcanos. 

Lava is generally of a dark colour, but it is found of all colours, 


* Physical Geography. 


+ The varieties of lava mentioned in the text, are almost exclusively those- 
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from almost white to nearly black. It is sometimes found of a 
beautiful red colour. 

The forms of lava are few. It is generally amorphous—that 
is, without any particular form—but occasionally modern lava, 
like basalt, assumes a primitive outline. 

Very curious changes take place in lavas which, like those 
surrounding the crater of Solfatara, are exposed to the action of 
decomposing vapours. They are frequently reduced to the state 
of powder, and their colour becomes quite white. The following 
varieties are mentioned as occurring in Solfatara. 1. A light 
lava, having the colour of blue baked brick, of a coarse, earthy 
grain, and argillaceous odour. 2. Of a cinereous colour, con- 
taining iron pyrites. 3. An extremely white lava, almost reduced 
to powder, containing pyrites in layers. 4. A heavy lava, of a 
livid grey, abounding in pyritic crystals. 5. A lava white on 
the surface and reddish blue in the interior. 

A peculiar kind of rock, known in Italy as breccia, is sometimes 
found in the neighbourhood of volcanos. It consists of angular 
fragments of different kinds of lava cemented together. It is 
often of various and very beautiful colours. The following kind 
is found in large isolated masses on the island of Lipari: its 
principal substance is an earthy lava of a bluish grey, coarse 
grain, and little hardness. It contains—1, lavas of a black and 
grey colour; 2, a vitreous lava of a beautiful colour between 
green and blue, resembling pitchstone; 3, numerous small pieces 
of a cinereous, compact pumice; 4, pieces of a whitish, semi- 
transparent glass; 5, senall pieces of a coloured glass, resembling 
fictitious glass, 

The number of minerals which are found in small quantities 
embedded in the lavas of Vesuvius is very numerous. Garnets 
occur frequently in some of its lavas. 

Scorize, so called from their analogy to cinders, are found in 
masses of small diameter, of a very rough exterior and porous 
structure, as if they had been pervaded by gas. In other respects 
they resemble lava, and they are, no doubt, portions of heated 
lava broken off from the general mass, either before it issues 
from the crater, or whilst it is cooling. 

Scorize sometimes assume a pear-like shape, when they obtain, 
in Italy, the name of bombes, or tears. At other times they have 
the appearance of twisted cables, trunks of trees, icicles, and 
other objects. They are found ir Stromboli interspersed with 
beautiful coloured crystals; some of the crystals being of a fine 
grass-green, others of an emerald colour, and some a mixture of 
green and yellow. 


When acted on by decomposing vapours, they undergo similar 
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changes to lava: they lose their colour, become encrusted with 
sulphureous matter, and are rendered so soft that they may be 
cut with a knife. Pumice is supposed to be the scorie of the 
glassy lava called obsidian. It occurs abundantly on the Lipari 
islands and in the Santorin archipelago. 

Tufa is a name given by the Italians to a rock, gencrally of an 
earthy texture, composed of an agglutination of scorie and other 
loose products of volcanos. It occurs abundantly (the product, 
of course, of extinct activity) in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
where two varieties—known as stone and granular tuffs—are 
found. Stone tuff is of a reddish-brown colour, with orange 
streaks. It occurs in beds from one to six feet thick, intersected 
by vertical or sloping clefts. The summits of the Tarpeian rock 
and of the Aventine and Celian hills are composed of this rock, 
which was used by the Romans for building purposes. 

Granular tuff is very different in external appearance from 
stone tuff. It is of a blackish-brown or yellowish-brown colour, 
and of a much more earthy character. It sometimes assumes a 
clay-like aspect, and in this form is used for making bricks and 
earthenware. The Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline 
hills, and the greater part of the Celian and Aventine, are com- 
posed of a peculiarly Kiable variety of granular tuff. 

With the exception of Vesuvius, the greater part of the 
Phlegreean fields are composed of tufaceous rock. Naples is 
founded on tufa, and that rock is used as material for its build- 
ings. The surrounding plain is tufa, and the hills to the north 
and west. The craters of the lakes Agnano and Averno, parts 
of Solfatara, Monte Nuovo, the promontory of Misenum, and 
the island of Bocida, are of this material. Herculaneum was 
destroyed by a tufaceous torrent. Tufas are sometimes formed 
almost entirely of pumice, and not unfrequently contain organic 
matter. The sand and ashes which are thrown out in such 
enormous quantities during volcanic eruptions, may be classed 
under tufaceous rock. The fragments of which they are com- 
posed frequently become bound together after their fall. 

All lavas contain iron, distributed in small quantities through- 
out its mass. Occasionally this iron appears to be expelled, and 
is found crystalized in vertical plates, The most remarkable 
example of this process is in Stromboli. When examined closely 
the plates are seen not to be plane surfaces, but to have a 

lygonal form. The faces of the polygons are of different sizes. 
ate largest exceed four inches in length, and three and a half 
in breadth. They have the brilliancy and polish of the finest 
steel, and reflect the light like the most perfect mirror. Ina 
similar manner, globules of iron are sometimes found adhering 
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to the external surface of lava. In the island of Ischia, and in 
other places, a ferruginous sand is found, in which the iron has 
a crystalline form. It occurs most abundantly by the sea shore, 
and probably proceeds from the gradual wearing down of lava. 
Volcanos sometimes eject masses of rock which do not rage to 
have undergone fusion—at least, recently. ‘Thus Jorullo threw 
out fragments of granite: granular limestone is found in Somma. 

Having mentioned the external forms of volcanic products, it 
remains to mention their internal structure. 

The minerals felspar and augite (the latter being probably 
identical in chemical composition with hornblende) compose the 
—s part of the igneous rocks of all ages. Modern lavas have 

en classified as trachyte, greystone, and basalt, according as 
one or other of these two minerals predominate in them. In 
the trachytic lavas, felspar is in greatest quantity. In the basaltic, 
augite. Greystones are an intermediate class, which contain the 
two minerals in about equal proportions. 

Though volcanos acquaint us with many new combinations of 
minerals, they have not added to the number of elementary sub- 
stances. When reduced to their ultimate constituents, volcanic 
rocks are found to consist of the same matter as stratified rock. 
The following are the chemical analyses of felspar and augite :— 


Common Felspar. Augite, from Etna. 

Lime ........ | Lime ... 
Oxides of Iron and Manganese... 0°7 | Oxides of Iron and Manganese ... 16°7 

— | Water 48 


Of these minerals, therefore, silex constitutes more than half the 
weight. The analysis of the compound rocks shows that, in 
passing from the trachytic to the basaltic kind, the quantity of 
silica gradually diminishes. We give below the analysis of ob- 
sidian (a trachytic lava), of a greystone lava, and of basalt :— 


Obsidian, Greystone. Basalt. 
Silica 51: 44°50 
Alumina 19° ED 
Potash 
Lime 


Magnesia 
Soda. 
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It will afford an interesting comparison, both with these 
analyses and with each other, if we now place side by side the 
analyses of granite and pumice :— 


Granite. Pumice. 
Quartz, 2 parts; Felspar, 2 parts; Mica, 1 part. 
748 Potash and Soda... 3:0 
Oxide of Manganese .......... 0°12 
98°74 99-7 


It thus appears that, taking equal weights of granite and 
pumice, they give nearly the same chemical constituents. A 
striking resemblance is also perceived between the constitution 
of modern lavas generally and that of granite. Trachytic and 
basaltic lavas of ancient date are found, in some cases, to have 
SS granitic rocks, and in those cases must have originated 

elow the granite. The date of these lavas, which are the earliest 
of which we have cognizance, is assigned as that of the appear- 
ance of the earliest tertiary rocks. But we must not extend 
these observations further, nor should we have extended them 
so far, had we not found that it was scarcely possible to give 
completeness to our sketch of this comprehensive and interesting 
theme within narrower limits. 
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Art. IV.—(1.) L’ Enseignement du Peuple. Par E. Quinet, Repré- 
sentant du Peuple. 2° Edition. Paris: Chameret, Libruire, 
Rue du Jardinet, 13. 1850. pp. 257. 

(2.) Baccalauréat et Socialisme. Par M. F. Bastiat, Membre Cor- 
respondant de l'Institut, Représentant du Peuple. Paris: Li- 
braire de Guillaumin et Ce. Rue Richelieu, 14. 1850. pp. 93. 

(3.) Lot sur PInstruction Publique, précédée @une Introduction His- 
torique. Par J. Représentant du 
Peuple, Membre de l'Institut. Paris: au Bureau de la Collec- 
tion des Lois nouvelles annotées, Rue des Magons-Sorbonne, 13. 
1850. pp. 140. 

(4.) Principes Elémentaires d’Economie Sociale a Pusage des Ecoles. 
Par M. W. Ettis, traduits de l’Anglais, par M. C. Terrien avec 
une Préface du Traducteur ‘et une Introduction de M. Barthé- 
lemy Saint-Hilaire, Membre de l'Institut, Répresentant du 
Peuple. Paris: Libraire de Guillaumin et C*. Rue Richelieu, 14. 
1850. pp. 171. 


Tue late outbreak in France, as in the case of all similar events, 
was viewed in a very different spirit by two extreme parties, 
both in France and elsewhere. One received it with shouts of 
welcome, the other with groans of execration. Our wish is so to 
view it as to make some useful addition to our stock of expe- 
rience, and to extract some practical instruction to improve our 
capabilities of safe guidance for the future. 

Outbreaks in the physical world are never considered as 
subjects for execration or triumph. Hurricanes, earthquakes, 
voleanic eruptions, plagues, fires, (such as the great fires of 
London, New York, and Hamburg,) and potato-rots, are simply 
received as events, painful certainly, but unavoidable, and en- 
dured as such. The parties affected by them proceed at once to 
mitigate, as much as possible, the suffering of which these occur- 
rences are the occasion, and to turn to account the means of future 
good which the same events often place at their disposal. Men 
of the highest order, in the habit of pondering upon all such 
things as necessary consequences of causes previously in opera- 
tion, unseen and unknown as they may have been, set themselves 
more vigorously than ever to detect and bring to light those 
causes not yet thoroughly explored, or not sufficiently attended 
to. They know that the elements of combustible, sapealit and 
contagious matter are frequently allowed to accumulate in dan- 
gerous quantities, and that an p thom spark, or some combina- 
tion of circumstances hidden from the eye of science, or whose 
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approach cannot be prevented, may give vitality to their destruc- 
tive power. One result of their researches—one advantage of 
the lessons which they have taught us is, to avoid many of those 
dangerous accumulations of destructive elements. 
€ propose to approach the late, or more truly the present, 
social convulsion whose centre is France, but which embraces 
Europe within its circumference, in a similar spirit. It is a great 
event—a great fact. We ask ourselves—Has any similar event 
ever occurred before? Will such a one ever occur again? The 
answer to the first question is, Yes: to the second, Yes, if similar 
causes recur to produce it. What are the causes that produce 
ae ps revolutions and civil convulsions? Are the people who 
end themselves to these outbreaks, satisfied or dissatisfied with 
their institutions? Clearly dissatisfied. What makes them dis- 
satisfied ?—because they think themselves too well off, or too ill 
off? Unquestionably, because they think themselves worse off 
than they need to be, or ought to be. The people who are. 
ready to attempt change are the people who are uncomfortable 
and restless. Uncendinuiie and restless they assume they ought 
not tobe. If they are wrong in this assumption, they err through 
ignorance. If they are right, they are right only on account of 
the want in which their uncomfortableness originates. Ignorance 
and want, then, as we interpret the experience of the past, sepa- 
rately or in combination, are necessary antecedents of social 
convulsion. The fact that these two dangerous elements have 
existed in many countries without explosion, and do continually 
exist in all countries for long periods of time in a state of 
quiescence, is not at all inconsistent with the truth of what we 
assert ; because in the moral, as in the physical world, elements 
of mischief may long remain in dangerous contiguity and quan- 
tity, awaiting the advent of some unforeseen circumstance, which, 
acting as an electric-moral spark, will produce political detonation 
or social convulsion. 

There is a normal or chronic state of suffering, and an ab- 
normal or acute state. The latter attracts the greater attention, 
for it makes more noise. The former excites more sorrowful 
emotions among the thoughtful and humane. The latter has its 
uses—it lays bare the diseased normal state which ignorance and 
apathy might otherwise overlook. One of the saddest subjects 
for contemplation to the philanthropist and philosopher, is a 
people in a normal state of destitution and ignorance, so little 
accessible to the influence of moral electricity, as never to be 
visited by social convulsion. 

However much we may all unite in regretting the wide-spread 
misery which has taken its apparent rise from the outbreak in 
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France, there tvould be culpability in our omitting to profit by 
its indications. Indeed, we are glad to perceive, from the dis- 
cussions prevalent in France, that some of her most eminent 
citizens are quite alive to the opportunity, and are actively 
engaged in striving to extract sweets from a convulsion that has 
been abundant enough in bitters. Among the various subjects 
discussed, few seem to have engaged a larger share of the atten- 
tion both of their press and their legislature, than Education ; 
and there is no subject more deserving attention in their cir- 
cumstances. Certainly, if want and ignorance are to be con- 
sidered the prominent causes of social convulsion, the considera- 
tion of the means by which these causes may be removed, cannot 
fail to lead to the subject of education. How is it that education 
has so ill succeeded in its mission? What has hitherto been 
_— off in its name? What is being done? What more may 
done? As the suggestions and arguments of our neighbours 
‘may be of service to us, so our critical examination of what they 
have suggested and failed to suggest, of their wanderings from, 
as well as their approaches towards the object of their search, 
may be of some profit to them. National pride or susceptibility 
cannot be wounded in this investigation. Danger from desti- 
tution and ignorance is not confined to France or to England, it 
extends over the whole world. He who devises or throws light 
upon the best means of combating the danger, is the bene- 
factor not of his own countrymen merely, but of mankind. 

M. Quinet’s work opens with this striking passage: ‘On the 
24th February, a social miracle delivers into the hands of 
* France the choice of her destinies. France, freely consulted, 
* replies by placing herself in the ranks of free people between 
* Portugal and Naples.’ In other words, the last French revo- 
lution has given us another proof that Universal Suffrage does 
not instantaneously, and as a matter of course, produce what, 
among people who content themselves with vague and ill-defined 
expressions, goes by the name of ‘ Freedom;’ nor what, among 
a who cultivate better defined expressions, as leading to 

efmite ends and obtainable results, is understood by ‘good 
government.’ 

France, in fact, is not the first country which has had to 
endure the mortification of such disappointments from ‘ Universal 
Suffrage.’ The various states of South America, and the Re- 
ogee of Mexico, whatever other good me may have gained 

y shaking off the domination of Spain, have certainly not 
attained to anything that we can dignify with the name of ‘ good 
government.’ 


Even in the United States, where universal suffrage has been 
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tried for a longer period, and can be seen to greater advantage 
than elsewhere, some frightful social blemishes are permitted to 
endure. Slavery, which has been expelled from all the countries 
of Europe, from the worst as well as from the best governed, 
subsists in full and barbarous vigour in the United States. Those 
States are so happily placed for commercial intercourse, that it 
will thrive and spread, do what the government will; but the 
government has not been sparing in its efforts to cripple indus- 
trial enterprise by restrictions on trade, for the purpose, too, as 
they blindly imagine, of encouraging and protecting it! 

n our own country, although universal suffrage does not prevail, 
we have some means of judging what universal suffrage would 
do for us if we had it. Where is the man bold enough to assert 
that any material improvement in the condition of the people 
would be an immediate consequence of such a constitutional 
change? It may be said, that if no immediate improvement 
would result from the substitution of universal suffrage for our 
present anomalous system, great prospective improvement could 
not fail to be realized; and our neighbours in France may console 
themselves with the conviction, that universal suffrage will do 
hereafter what as yet it has failed to do. We would gladl 
believe that these anticipations are not unreasonable; but it 1s 
no essential part of our present business to discuss this question 
farther than to remark, that something more than universal 
suffrage is wanted to accomplish good government: universal 
suffrage being, after all, nothing more than a means of so embody- 
ing public opinion as to cause executive government to harmonize 
with it. 

To give a wider range to our observations, and to render 
any further allusion to the question of universal suffrage unne- 
cessary, we will, for the sake of the subject ‘ Instruction,’ into 
which we intend to follow M. Quinet, assume that throughout 
the civilized world all government must henceforward be con- 
ducted in harmony with public opinion,—in the most forward 
countries without delay: in the less advanced with greater or 
less delay, and after greater or less struggle, according to the 
extent of the barbarism still clinging to themselves and their 
institutions. 

‘ Government in harmony with public opinion,’ then, is the 
demand of the day. That may be called good government in 
one sense of the term, but it 1s not good government according 
to another interpretation. It is meal government, inasmuch as 
it is the best government that public opinion will sanction. It is 
not government, in as far as public opinion is uncultivated, 

isdirected, superstitious, inhuman. A government not in har- 
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mony with public opinion may be called a despotic government ; 
a government in harmony with public opinion a representative 
government. ‘Two stages of effort are requisite to correct the 
evils of bad government administered despotically. The govern- 
ment must first be made to harmonize with public opinion, and 
then public opinion must be civilized. The latter only of these 
two stages of effort is required in representative government. 
We repeat—governments must henceforward bow to public 
opinion. What are to be the characters of these governments 
can only be determined by ascertaining what is the character of 
the public opinion in whose shape each government is to be 
moulded. Nor need it be supposed, when we dwell upon a good 
public opinion as the cause or creator of good government, that 
we are insensible to the powerful influence that may be exercised 
by good government as a cause in correcting an unsound, or pre- 
serving a sound public opinion. Public opinion and government 
act and react upon one another. But public opinion, it cannot 
be denied, is the social main-spring. 
This view of the order of cause and effect of social inter- 
dependence will not find favour with politicians to whom it is a 
pastime to declaim against the imperfections of government, and 
the misdeeds of an executive. There is no government which 
has as yet been organized, that is free from imperfection; nor is 
there likely to be in our time. Certainly the correction of these 
defects, as we learn step by step to detect them, ought not to be 
resisted or procrastinated; but neither ought delusive expecta- 
tions to be formed, nor ought exaggerated vaticinations to be 
ventured concerning the beneficial results realizable from adminis- 
trative or legislative reforms. How often did we not hear that 
Catholic Emancipation, Reform of Parliament, the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, were to act as panaceas for all social disorders? and 
how often do we not hear that extension of the suffrage, and 
retrenchment, will lead to everything further needful? We 
select these reforms as topics for illustration, because we are 
among those who fought for such of them as have been carried, 
and are in the ranks contending for what ere long will be gained. 
But in our past struggles we did, as in our present we do, 
deprecate all promises of effects from those reforms which are out 
of proportion to anything of which they can possibly be the 
causes. Catholic Emancipation was to be desired, because 
religious disqualifications are unjust and odious; the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, because all restrictions upon industrial enterprise 
are monstrous and intolerable; retrenchment, because waste 
must always be unjustifiable, and is seldom unaccompanied by 
dishonesty ; extension and equitable distribution of the franchise, 
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because our virtual representation, as it is sanctimoniously called, 
undermines integrity and manliness of character—is a great 
organized lie—and countenances and abets transactions in our 
eyes not a little discreditable. In other words, reforms such as 
these deserve the support of good men, not because they suffice, 
but because they conduce to social well-being. 

The bad consequences attendant upon all exaggerated and 
unrealizable promises of benefit from measures of reform are 
numerous, and ought not to be passed over in silence. They 
present themselves in three forms:—the taunts and sneers, 
apparently not without justification, of those who opposed the 
measures; the discouragement of those who promoted them; 
and the disappointment and reproaches of those whom the false 
promises deluded. 

The republican party in France are now suffering the dis- 
appointment and discouragement consequent upon the exagge- 
rated expectations of the social benefit which they thought could 
not but flow from ‘ universal suffrage.” Under the influence of 
the bitter feelings with which they witnessed their own discom- 
fiture, they were guilty of the enormous folly of attempting to 
resist by force the verdict of that public opinion which they 
themselves had appealed to. They were blind enough not to see 
that the only course open to them was to enlighten public 
opinion if truth and reason were with themselves, to succumb to 
public opinion if truth and reason were against them,—to bow to 
public opinion in either case. Fortunately, their appeal to arms 
was unsuccessful. Their appeal to reason will be forthcoming 
when calmness and temper shall be sufficiently at command to 
give reason an audience. Let us hope that the day is not far 
distant; and in the meantime, let us extract benefit as well 
from the failures as from the successes of our neighbours. 

M. Quinet, it will be remembered, speaks of the rank in 
which France has placed herself among ‘free people.’ This 
expression, we confess, acted somewhat as a damper upon the 
hopes which the title of his book had raised within us. Instruc- 
tion considered as conducing to ‘freedom,’ is to us a somewhat 
vague expression. In what sense is your ‘instruction of the 
people’ to make them free? Are they to be free to lounge and 
dawdle as well as to labour? to waste as well as to save? to 
repudiate as well as to pay their debts? to gain by fraud and 
deceit as well as by fair exchange ? to abandon as well as to pro- 
tect their children? to cheat and be cheated? to rob and be 
robbed ? to maim and be maimed? to calumniate and be calum- 
niated? free alike to eat or to starve? M. Quinet may perhaps 
charge us with being fastidious, and say that of course the word 
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‘ free’ with him means ‘ happy,’ and that ‘freedom’ and ‘ well- 
being’ are convertible terms. We shall be glad if in his future 
works he will prove this, for he has certainly failed to do so in the 
present. After the two introductory sentences which we have 
quoted, he proceeds :—‘ There must be a cause for this voluntary 
‘servitude; the purpose of these pages is to seek out this cause, 
‘ and, if possible, to preserve posterity from it.’ 

* Cause,’ in the singular number instead of ‘ Causes,’ again, is 
of very ill omen when the effect is of so mixed and complicated 
a character as ‘a suffering and rebellious people.’ One would 
fancy that the causes of such an effect must be both numerous 
and powerful. We shall presently show that they really are. 
M. Quinet seems to be of a different opinion. He attributes this 
effect to one cause—the influence of the catholic religion and 
the teaching of the catholic clergy. How he would get rid of 
the first does not appear; but the latter he would prohibit. He 
would of course substitute other teaching in its place, but what, 
he does not condescend to tell us. A most lame and impotent 
conclusion for one who is considering instruction in connexion 
with well-being. 

We will hazard a few words of advice here to all who are 
directing their attention to social and political questions. The 
world is outgrowing—indeed it has outgrown—the age of mere 
destroying and pulling down. There have been times when the 
accumulations of filth and rubbish in the moral world have been 
so overwhelming, and the hosts of vermin that fattened upon 
them were so formidable, that the effort to remove them was of 
itself task enough, unencumbered with any thought of what 
was to be done when the corruption had been got rid of. The 
moral stench was so horrible, that reformers of all shades were 
prepared to act upon the conviction that any change must be for 
the better. Our times are different. All our institutions, sus- 
ceptible as they may be of improvement, comprise so much of 
the good and the useful, that society will not be induced to 
relinquish any part of them until some well-authenticated work- 
ing improvement shall have been provided as a substitute. In 
industrial pursuits how sensibly do they manage matters! The 

o-a-head tailors of the present day do not busy themselves with 

enouncing the texture, cut, and ft supplied by those who pos- 
sess the ear of the public. They contrive what they consider to 
be more a garments, and advertise them to the public, 
who are thus enabled to choose between the old and the new, 
and not compelled to hold fast by the old in order to preserve 
themselves from nakedness. M. Quinet, and other go-a-head 
social-tailors must take a lesson from their brethren of the fig- 
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leaves, and recommend themselves, not by denouncing the insti- 
tutions which are at hand to meet the urgent wants of society, 
but by providing as substitutes such self-evident improvements, 
that no hesitation will be felt in preferring what is new and sup- 
rted by reason, to what is old and resting only upon precedent. 
ey must bear in mind that the public will no more risk social 
or moral, than they will physical nakedness. 

We have no intention to offer any opinion upon M. Quinet’s re- 
searches into the influence of the’catholic religion or of the’¢atholic 
priesthood. We shall direct our observations to that part of the 
subject which he has omitted, and endeavour to furnish some 
indications of what at all events must form a part of the ‘ instruc- 
tion of the people,’ if social well-being is ever to be their normal 
state. We will introduce what we intend to submit to M. Qui- 
net, in explanation of our views, by quoting from an address 
(to which we were listeners) made to a large class of children on 


the occasion of opening to them a course of lessons on Social 
Economy. 


‘A few hundred years ago the ground on which this school stands 
was part of a desolate swamp, which during a large portion of the year 
was impassable. Here and there was a miserable mud-cabin, with 
neither window nor chimney. Travellers who crossed it were 
frequently robbed and sometimes murdered. Most of you, boys and 
girls, live in this neighbourhood. It is altered a little, is it not, since 
the time I have alluded to? What do you see every day of your 
lives? Beautiful, well-drained, and well-kept roads. Immediately 
under the surface flow constant currents of gas and water, affording 
abundant supplies of those two great essentials of comfort and health 
—light and cleanliness. Right and left are commodious houses with 
neat and ornamental gardens. You can peep into the houses through 
glass—one of the most wonderful creations of industry in alliance with 
knowledge; and what is in the inside? Every description of furniture 
and contrivance to make life delightful. Further on, you look into 
the shops, which are filled with all kinds of necessaries and luxuries, 
brought by land and water from every region of the globe. But 
whom do you meet as you walk to and fro? ‘Well-dressed, clean 
and tidy persons, whose faces beam cheerfulness and contentment. 
Examine them attentively—you will discover no traces of fear of 
danger from robbers and ruffians. You may have occasion to speak 
to some of them, and their demeanour or answer will indicate a desire 
to serve or oblige you. Happy themselves and disposed to promote 
the happiness of others! Here and there, unfortunately, you meet 
persons of another stamp—dirty, ragged, ill-favoured, discontented, 
and neither willing nor able to contribute to the comfort of their 
neighbours. But even with this sad set off to our delight and our 
congratulations, what a contrast is afforded between the scenes of the 
present and the records of the past! 
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‘Would you like to learn how this wonderful change has been 
wrought? I can see by your countenances that you would, and it is 
my wish to assist you to learn. Do you wish, when you are grown 
up to be men and women, to find yourselves in the ranks of the clean, 
respectable, self-respecting and happy? Do you not abhor the 
thought of being destined to swell the number of the dirty, degraded, 
self-despising, and suffering? But will wishing, and nothing but 
wishing, enable you to secure such well-being, and to avoid misery? 
Or must you, besides, know what to do and what to shun? Again, 
here I shall try to assist you in your efforts to learn what must be 
done and what must not be done by all who would be happy and 
useful members of society. 

‘Some of the things that you will have to learn may appear diffi- 
cult and puzzling, and will demand labour and attention. But the 
pains that you bestow will be amply rewarded. Comfort and encou- 
ragement, besides, will attend you while pursuing your daily tasks and 
duties, in the conviction that, day by day, you are learning more and 
more what kind of conduct is to cause you to grow into happy in the 
place of suffering men and women. For already, before entering on 
our course of lessons, you can very well understand that the difference 
‘between our state and that of our ancestors, when this place was a 
swamp, has been principally brought about by difference of conduct. 
Everything that is good in the present state of society, as compared 
with any former state, has been brought about by improved conduct; 
and every thing that admits of being made better hereafter, can be so 
made better only by conduct still further improved. Improved con- 
duct must be preceded by knowledge—to gain which is the object of 
your coming here. To act rightly, to behave well, is what I must 
suppose you all wish, and, as the first step to enable you to do what 
you wish, you shall now set yourselves to inquire; to learn, with 
such assistance as I can give you, what acting well, what right con- 
duct, what good behaviour really is.’ 

Assuming that our readers will be no more inclined than that 
youthful class to question that well-being, in the restricted sense in 
which we use the term in this paper, depends upon conduct, and 
conduct upon intelligence and habits; neither will they think it 
possible to overrate the importance of education, the object of 
which is to mould or determine the habits and intelligence of 
each successive generation. ‘l’o confine ourselves on this occa- 
sion to that part of education which deals with intelligence, the 
subject really to be investigated is—‘ Instruction as influencing 
. intelligence or opinion, so as to empower it to achieve well- 
being. 

There are some persons, thinkers, writers, and actors, who, in 
their conduct towards education, seem to countenance a kind of 
laissez-faire system. Resting upon the aphorism, ‘ Magna est 
veritas, et prevalebit, they would leave truth or the knowledge of 
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truth to take care of itself. Our reliance upon that necessary 
progress of truth which is implied in the celebrated aphorism, is 
also gets but great, because of the love of truth and progress, 
that always been found to leaven society and excite us to 

ush forward wl one step in civilization to another. Progress, 
indeed, we are warranted by past experience in affirming to be 
a law of our nature; but it will be rapid or otherwise, according 
as those who may be considered the trustees of civilization in 
each generation, exert themselves to perform their duty in the 
execution of the trust confided to them. 

As far as intention goes, the views of all well-disposed parents 
are identical with our own. They are not in the habit of leavi 
the instruction of their children to take care of itself; they look 
about them in order to engage the assistance of the best possible 
instructors. They may be misguided in their efforts, or com- 
= to put up with something very inferior to what they would 

ave and ae appreciate. But they are not the less in earnest. 
Unfortunately, the end or object of instruction is too often lost, 
or rather, not caught sight of by those who seek it. Parents 
seek good schools without clearly realizing to themselves what 
constitutes the goodness of a school. This, we trust, will excuse 
us for venturing a few remarks upon the end or object of instruc- 
tion, so that we may the better judge how far any school is 
adapted to supply the means demanded by such end or object. 
ell-being, there can be no doubt, is what all would secure 
for their children; and this well-being is only attainable by con- 
duct. But by what kind of conduct? What conduct is good? 
what bad in this view? These ype can only be answered 
by persons who have first learned to answer another: What are 
the conditions of well-being? Good instruction, accordingly, 
must mean instruction in the conditions of well-being. 

A knowledge of the conditions of well-being, it has been 
objected, is co-extensive with universal knowledge, which is 
beyond the reach of any individual. Well-being, therefore, 
which is represented as dependent upon this knowledge, must 
also be unattainable. But we need not be disheartened by this 
objection, since, although it is true that all knowledge essential to 
well-being must be possessed by society, if society is to become 
all that it should be, every particle of it need not be possessed by 
each individual. Parts of it are indispensable to every one for 
his security; but other parts may be safely unheeded by many 
provided they be attended to by a few. The knowledge of 


what these respective portions are, is among the conditions of 


well-being. 


The daily proceedings of men of ordinary prudence and 
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energy in anticipating their own wants and requirements, and 
the penmatdintes use of such proceedings in promoting their own 
well-being, justify our — upon a resort to similar proceed- 
ings in order to secure the future well-being of their children. 
Where is the man of average common sense intending to 
emigrate who does not strive to inform himself concerning the 
climate, the soil, and all other peculiarities of the land of his 
projected adoption? Does he not feel that his future well-being 
may be greatly influenced by the accuracy and extent of his 
researches? Now what the new land is to the emigrant or future 
colonist, the world is to the child or future man. Can his parent 
doubt the importance to him of knowing beforehand all that can 
be learned by anticipation of what kind of a place that world is 
into which he is about to be launched, and how he must conduct 
himself so as to attain well-being ? 

We beseech M. Quinet, and all who take an interest in social 
progress, whether on his side of the Channel or on ours, not to 
turn away contemptuously from what we would press upon their 
attention. The very simplicity of our ee for well-being 
is our danger. The first impulse of our quick and sprightly 
neighbours will very likely be to tell us ‘ mais cela va sans dire,’ 
and our own countrymen may taunt us with a homely proverb, 
not unfrequently applied to those who fancy themselves to be the 
discoverers of what is already well known to everybody. Well, 
we are not claiming to be conjurors, Were we submitting some 
mystery to be cleared up—some intricacy to be unravelled, we 
might more readily command attention: whereas, our humble 
effort is to insist that something very obvious, but very indis- 
pensable, should not be as much unheeded as if it were 
unknown. 

~ A great educational controversy may be said to be occupying 
men’s minds all over Europe. In our judgment, it is runni 
too exclusively upon the difficulty as to who is to educate an 
who is to control the educators. Some contend vigorously that 
the business of instruction shall be retained in the same hands 
as heretofore, notoriously incompetent as many of them have 
shown themselves to. be: while others with equal pertinacity 
contend that nothing short of new institutions and a change of 
instructors will satisfy the requirements of the day. We interpose 
a few words of conciliation and remonstrance. Moderate awhile, 
say we, your controversial spirit, and respect one another’s dispo- 
sition and capability to do society service. We are surely not 
demanding any superhuman effort. We are not asking, either in 
France or in England, the church to approve of the dissenters, 
or the dissenters to be in love with the church. Let C have the 
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enjoyment of objecting to D, ‘ you teach discontent and insubor- 
dination,’ and let D have the consolation of retorting upon C, 
‘you teach passive obedience and brutal apathy.’ We would 
fain hope that you both exaggerate a little, and that neither of 
you are quite so blind and mistaken as you appear to each other. 

this as it may, however, we have no intention to deprive you 
of the gratification of those acquired tastes which long indulgence 
has seemingly made essential to your comfort. 

With all your differences, however, it cannot be denied that 
you have and do many things in common. Not to mention that 
the children whose education you each of you conduct, are 
equally allowed to eat, drink, and wear clothes; and to run, 
walk, and sleep. You agree, besides, to instruct them in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and other elementary matter, and 
something of a religious nature too. We wish you now to see, 
what you will all see after awhile, that there is another important 
item of instruction which you must both agree to adopt if you 
care henceforward to look the world in the face and to deserve 
any large portion of respect and confidence as instructors of the 
ignorant and benefactors of the suffering. 

The item of instruction which we maintain must no longer be 
excluded from any school, is what we have already named ‘ the 
conditions of well-being,’ in our common worldly sense of those 
words. And as our matter of dispute with M. Quinet and 
those who have hitherto shown themselves insensible to the 
importance of such instruction, is the danger and mischief of its 
continued exclusion, we need scarcely apologise for presenting 
to our readers a brief statement of what we consider some of the 
more important conditions of well-being to be, and which ought 
to be taught in every primary school in the world. 

It may be useful to snaiall that men exist as individuals, and 
that it is necessary that each individual for himself, should fulfil 
the conditions of well-being before society can be in a state of 
well-being. If there are individuals incapable, through natural 
infirmity, of being taught and trained to observe these conditions, 
the more fortunate members of the community must supply their 
deficiencies ; and this is the only admissible exception to the 
foregoing proposition that each individual is required by nature 
to fulfil the conditions of well-being. 

Food, clothing, fuel and shelter, are necessaries of life. They 
are the produce of industry. They can be made to abound only 
where industry is aided by knowledge and skill. Industry, 
knowledge, and skill, are indispensable to well-being. 

Men subsist, not on labour, but on the produce of labour. 
They subsist by past labour, and are to subsist by their present 
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labour. The success and produce of present labour are uncertain 

and remote. But to subsist upon the produce of past labour it 

—_ be saved. Economy, therefore, is indispensable to well- 
ing. 

fealth, or the produce of labour, is converted into forms 

specially adapted to increase the efficacy, and hence the produce 
of future labour. The wealth consumed by the labourers who 
make ploughs, lathes, and steam-engines, build mills, factories, 
and ships, and construct docks, canals and railways, may be said 
to be converted into those new shapes. 

The qualities in man which lead to abundance of wealth, are 
industry, skill, knowledge, economy, courage, and enterprise. 
These qualities are indispensable, if well-being is to abound; 
and they are called forth by the expectation of enjoying the 
wealth which is the fruit of them. A feeling of security in every 
one who has these qualities, that he will enjoy the fruits of them 
—in other words, protection to property—is indispensable to 
well being. 

Co-operation, division of labour, and interchange, are develop- 
ments of industrial progress, necessitating honesty, punctuality, 
order, discipline, and mutual confidence and forbearance, in 

addition to the other social virtues. All these qualities, accord- 
ingly, are indispensable to well-being. 

en, to possess these qualities, must be well taken care of in 
infancy and childhood; during which period they must be well 
fed, clothed, sheltered, taught, and trained, by means of adult 
labour. Differently expressed, the proper rearing of children 
depends upon their parents. Hence parental forethought is in- 
dispensable to well-being. 

e may here put it to M. Quinet, and all politicians of his 
stamp, whether well-being can prevail in any country where the 
conditions (as we term them) of well-being which have been 
enumerated are not, first, understood, and secondly, attended to? 
‘ Letus ask, could a people whose whole opinions and conduct were 
fashioned in conformity with the duties of industry, economy, 
_ honesty, punctuality, sobriety, and parental forethought, be 

poverty-stricken, even if educated by Catholic priests, and go- 
' verned by aristocrats? Or, if their opinions and habits were 
moulded under the influence of an utter disregard of these duties, 
could they be otherwise than sunk in destitution, even if emanci- 
pated from all priestly control, and able to boast of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, under republican institutions? M. Quinet, we 
know, would tell us that the social virtues on which we wish to 
fix attention, are unattainable under priestly, aristocratic, or 
~ monarchical domination. His opponents would equally assert . 
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-their incompatibility with republican anarchy. Our business 
‘here is not with politics or theology. But we may venture to 
suggest thus much to M. Quinet and his brother republicans, 
and to the French clergy, that if they would recommend them- 
selves and their doctrines to the civilized world,. they will do 
well not to exhaust the whole of their energy in mutual crimi- 
nations, but to marshal some portion of their belligerent pro- 
pensities to do battle against those most formidable enemies of 
the human race—indolence, ignorance, wastefulness, dishonesty, 
insubordination, and parental neglect. 

To persons well instructed in the ‘conditions of well-being,’ 
the causes of the destitution, beggary, .vice, and their conse- 
quent, social-political convulsion, are obvious enough; equally 
obvious, where, and where alone, we are to look for the removal 
of these causes. There are too many, unfortunately, to whom 
the words, ‘conditions of well-being,’ convey no meaning. Ac- 
cording to some, a hungry, ragged, raging mob, are a ‘vile 
multitude,’ that must be repressed by the government set over 
them, and whom it would idiotic to think of educating in 
habits of cheerful obedience to laws emanating from a govern- 
ment in the organization of which they had actively assisted. 
According to i these same hungry, ragged, raging people, 
are the victims of priests, of despots, of aristocrats, of capitalists, 
of competition, of combination, of property. 

Happily for this country, the days are gone for speaking of 
the uneducated, unwashed, ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-lodged, as 
a ‘vile multitude.’ A member of our House of Commons would 
disgrace and damage himself beyond remedy by uttering such 
language. And we doubt whether the brilliant attainments of 
M. Thiers can long succeed in making such language bearable 


in the French Chamber. Coarse and unfeeling epithets applied — 


by the strong and successful to the weak and suffering, are a 
sha 


meless mode of advertising that strength and ability are not - 


always disjoined from flippancy and brutality. But enough of 
the ‘scum of the tribune.’ Our wish is to reason with those 
who, while they sympathize with misery, would, although un- 


consciously, increase, or at all events fix it, by their very efforts . 


to introduce relief and mitigation. 

Low wages, say they—and so say we—are incompatible with 
well-being. We demand, say they, a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work. We insist, moreover, upon ‘aright to work.’ The possessions 
of capitalists who refuse to listen to demands so just and reason- 
able, ought to be placed under some kind of legal restraint; in the 
absence of which, we must denounce them. Now, if good wages 
could be obtained by such means, a knowledge of the conditions 
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of -well-being—which, in our opinion, ought to form a a 

cuous part of all elementary instruction—convinces those who 
’ possess it that good wages can be more readily and certainly 
obtained by other means. But truth compels us to contend, that 
any attempt to change low into good = by legal compulsion, 
would a not in converting low into high, but low into lower 


The investigation into the conditions of well-being discloses 
to us, that capital is the creation of the industrious and the 
skilful; and the possession and preservation of it are the func- 
tions of those who are economical and careful besides. The aim 
of all possessors and wielders of capital is to earn profit. An 
idle capital (if the incongruous expression can be excused) earns 
no profit. To earn profit, it must be employed; and it can be 
employed only by furnishing wages to labourers, and aiding them 
with such machinery and other industrial contrivances as are 
best adapted to give efficacy to their labour. If, then, the num- 
ber of > sea dependent upon the whole capital of any country 
be so large as to make the average rate of wages low, how can 
this ave rate of wages be increased without increasing the 

ital? Were attention to be rivetted upon those miserable 

urers who are in receipt of the lowest wages, and the attempt 
at compulsory elevation of wages to be restricted to their case, 
whence mere § the additional portion of capital to be appropriated 
to the raising of the lowest sm of wages be obta‘ned, except by 
— it Tene the payment of the higher class of wages? 

This leads to the consideration of the two classes of labourers 
—the class which receives comparatively high wages, and the 
class which receives comparatively low wages. What induces a 
capitalist to pay 10/. a week to one labourer, and 1/. a week to a 
second, when he will not consent to pay 5s. a week to a third? 
Ts it not that he calculates upon obtaining a value of more than 
10/. a week from the labour of the first, of more than 1/. a week 
from the labour of the second, and not so much more in propor- 
tion than 5s. a week from the labour of the third? 

The power of earning is the recommendation of the labourer 
in the eyes of the capitalist. According as that is great, mode- 
rate, or absent altogether, will the capitalist agree to pay high, 
low, or no wages. e labourers who receive the higher wages, 
accordingly, will be the intelligent, the industrious, the energetic, 
the ne the skilful, the sober, and the trustworthy. The 
labourers who receive the lower wages will be the ignorant, 
the idle, the unskilful, the reckless, the drunken, and the dis- 
honest. Would not a forced increase of the w of the latter, 
at the expense of a diminution of the wages of the former, act 
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somewhat as a discouragement of all those social qualities which 
are not only the origin of capital, but of every improvement in 
the world ? 
- The notion of increasing the wages of any given number of 
labourers without increasing capital, is illusory, and the attempt 
would be worse than vain—it would be mischievous. But we 
may direct our efforts to the increase of capital. Be itso. We 
must, however, even in aiming at this not unattainable and most 
———- end, beware not to indulge in false expectations. 
crease of wages from increase of capital cannot be immediate. 
It can only be the future though certain reward of present 
conduct. Supete eneral conduct, and you will increase capital 
and raise wages. We freely admit that our study of the condi- 
tions of well-being has made known to us no other means of 
raising them. 

Long experience has taught us the difficulty of dealing satis- 
factorily with persons who have once been mastered by the con- 
viction that labourers are destitute because they are victims of 
capital. A destitute labourer is a labourer whose power of work 
is not worth purchasing. A parcel of damaged wheat or stale 
fish is of no value, because nobody will purchase it. The con- 
stituted authorities will even shut out from the market what the 
pronounce unfit for food. It may be hoped that, as the consti- 
tuted authorities cannot deal with unfit labour as they do with 
unfit food, they will direct their efforts so to deal with the sources 
of forthcoming labour, as that it shall be supplied in a state of 
fitness. Wages are low, not because capitalists will not, but 
because they cannot, pay more for the labour which is brought 
to market. 

This impossibility of obtaining higher wages for existing 
labourers, of which some of the social reformers of the present 
day have satisfied themselves, has led them, not as it has led 
others who have thoroughly explored the conditions of well- 
being, to look to the improved conduct of the labourers for the 
improvement of their wages, but to altered industrial arrange- 
ments, whereby labourers may have a share of profit instead of 
wages, or sometimes a remuneration made up partly of wages 
mt partly of profit. We see no objection to such altered indus- 
trial arrangements where they can be made to conduce to the 
increase oF harmony, comfort, and remuneration, to all parties 
concerned. It must not be forgotten, however, that participation 
in profit implies participation in loss; and all the parties inte- 
rested need be capable of contributing something of value to 
the joint-stock, corresponding in value to that to be contributed 
by the co-partners; they must also all understand accounts, and 
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ought to be possessed of other qualifications, not, unfortunately, 
characteristic of large portions of the labouring classes. 

The investigation into the conditions of wakivon leads to a 
knowledge of the various arrangements which have been deve- 
— for the purpose, not only of making capital as productive 
of profits as possible, but for distributing these profits among the 
— who really most deserve to participate in them. It also 

ads to ripeness of judgment and acuteness of discrimination in 
weighing their merits, and acceding to suggestions for their mo- 
dification or amendment. Let us survey what is of every-da 
occurrence around us. We see some who’ work—some who wi 
not work; some who perform their work with ability—others 
without ability. The first earn wealth—the second do not. 
Again, of those who earn wealth, some save, others do not. The 
first possess capital—the second do not. Of those who possess 
capital, some employ their own because they feel themselves com- 
petent to employ it to advantage ; and some, not feeling them- 
selves so competent, lend it to others who are willing to pay them 
for its use. Professional men and skilful workers, in many of the 
arts and subdivisions of labour, who save out of their fees, sala- 
ries, or wages, are capitalists who lend their capitals to others, 
qr, which is the same thing, buy annuities. Other men, with 
administrative talent and established character, whether possessing 
no capital, or not so much as they could employ advantageously, 
borrow capital, and pay.a portion of what they can make it 
—- for the use of it—in one word, they pay interest. 

ans, mortgages, annuities, private partnerships, joint-stock 
associations, are arrangements intended to suit every kind of 
taste and disposition, and every degree of capacity. 

When a number of full-grown men, devoid of capital, and 
incapable of earning good wages, are pointed out to us—we pity 
‘them. We know that they are the victims of parental neglect, of 
natural weakness, or of some other unfavourable circumstances, 
which have caused them to grow up into incompetent men. » 
But when we are told that they are the victims not of their own 
imperfect bodily or mental constitution, or education, but of the 
capital of others, we should tremble for the rising, as well as 
grieve for the present generation, if we found ourselves forced 
to admit that such delusions were generally prevalent. The 
boys whom we have heard instructed in the conditions of well- 
being, readily solve this social enigma of the oppression of 
capitalists :— 

Q. If while 1000 men work, 100 only save, what will be the 
consequence ? 

A. The 100 will become capitalists, the 900 will remain 
labourers. 
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 Q. If none saved, what would happen ? 

A. Those that survived would be destitute. 

Q. How can capitalists injure labourers ? 

A. They cannot. The worst that they can do is to refuse to 
ye ener but then they would gain no profit. 

Q. How can capitalists serve labourers ? 

A. By paying them wages for their labour. 

@. What kind of power, then, is that of the capitalists ? 

A. A power to do good; which power a capitalist may decline 
to use if willing to forego profit. 

The power of the capitalist, or of the man who has saved over 
the man who has not saved, is a power to feed and clothe him. 
The worst that he can do is, to act as if he also had not saved. 

In the present state of society, facilities for investment—for 
obtaining income from capital, with or without risk, present 
themselves at every turn. Savings’ banks, annuities, and joint- 
stock shares, are samples of these facilities, open to all labourers, 
from the artisan to the eminent physician. What is there to 
ne the dock labourers being the dock proprietors, or the 

ank clerks the possessors of bank stock ? pa these cases there 
are no difficulties or legal expenses for transfer. We must not 
conceal from ourselves how general the tendency is to be blind 
to the means of well-being, which have been neglected, although 
within reach, and to exaggerate the efficacy of certain unattain- 
able substitutes for these means of well-being. A hundred 
wealthy merchants, or bankers, or manufacturers, or shipowners, 
make a show in the world. See the thriving capitalists! Trace 
them back to the commencement of their career thirty years ago. 
Where are the 300 contemporaries with whom they started? 
Some bankrupts, and others clerks, workmen, or paupers. What 
has been the average profit upon the whole capital embarked ? 
the results of private establishments elude our researches. But 
if anybody be curious enough to sum up the capitals of all the 
banks, insurance offices, mines, docks, canals and railways, and 
bridges, including those that have failed, as well as those that 
have succeeded, he will find that the total profit realized gives 
but a sorry per centage; scarcely = to explain how one 
set of men thrive while another set fai 

Capitalists and labourers—rich and poor—are the distinctions 
that strike the eye. Nevertheless, they are but effects. Our 
notion of the Causes of these effects, as derived from a study of 
the conditions of well-being, have already been indicated. Not 
to allow our attention to be distracted from the two great divisions 
of mankind,—the comparatively capable, and the comparatively 
incapable,—we will yet further consider how compulsory co- 
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operation, or communism, or any other contrivance by which it 
is proposed to secure the profits of capital to those who will not 
or cannot earn and save the capital, can ever be made to succeed. 
The source of all wealth, and of the well-being to be derived 
from it, is energetic action, well directed or right directed. The 

who, knowing what right conduct is, practice it, will succeed, 
whether they form part of an association, or act individually. 
When partnership management will fail, they will not fail, 
because they will not belong to the partnership. When isolated 
effort will fail, they will not fail, because they will not attempt it. 
They who do not know what right conduct is, or do not practice 
it, will fail, whether they fail alone, or whether they involve 
partners in their ruin. The conclusions, one would fancy, from 
such plain teachings of social science, would be not to drive 
mankind, helter-skelter, into associated bodies,—the incapable 
and the capable,—but selecting the less capable out of the whole 
body, so to distribute them, as that in common with the more 
capable they should be able to earn the means of well-being for 
themselves, in the only way in which their well-being can be 
earned,—by placing themselves under the direction of those 
competent to lead them to usefulness. Some of the less capable 
will be found so far gone, as not to be available for any industrial 
combination. Much better is it that the efforts of yo capable, 
left unencumbered, should be taxed to maintain them, than that 
they should be encumbered first and taxed afterwards. More- 
over, it should be borne in mind that society is not composed of 
fixed elements. Any present generation may be compared to 
a reservoir of life, with a stream perpetually flowing through it. 
Muddy as that reservoir may be, owing to the remissness and 
ignorance of those who have superintended the wholesomeness of 

e stream that supplies it, muddy it will continue so long as the 
character of the supply remains unaltered. Spasmodic attempts 
to get rid of the accumulated filth and impurities,—so often as 
danger and disease are imminent, and offensiveness intolerable, 
—will not suffice. They may be the pressing necessities of the 
moment, but to be fruitful of Seating benefit must be accompanied 
by well-applied filtering contrivances at the fountain-head. 

A kind of mental purblindness seems to obscure the vision of 
those who can do nothing but attribute the suffering of the 
destitute to want of co-operation, of communism, of socialism, or 
of some other undefinable abstraction. To listen to these 
sociologists, it might be thought that co-operation was not 
already extensively practised in every direction. Our large 
joint-stock companies have already been cited in disproof of such 
an erroneous notion. But the illusion disappears altogether so 
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soon as we examine attentively the proceedings of those classes 
of labourers working, as far as appears upon the surface, inde- 
pendent of co-operation. Let us select the apparently insulated 
work of a surgeon who has to perform a difficult operation. The 

tient’s safety seems to hang upon the operator’s knowledge, 
judgment, skill, quickness of hand and eye, and calmness. The 
operation is performed, and the patient feels that he can scarcely 
be too pt for so successful an effort of varied talents and 
— combined in one individual. And he feels correctly. 

evertheless, the operation was a grand co-operative performance. 
What would be the surgeon’s knowledge, had he not been aided 
by books, diagrams, and anatomical specimens? What his skill 
without instruments? What his leisure to avail himself of these 
aids, if he had not been fed, clothed, lodged, and educated b 
the labour of others? Trace the materials which enter into 
these back to the fields, the mines, and the seas whence they 
were drawn, and then doubt, if it be possible, whether human 
misery or low wages must not be owing to something far 
different from want of co-operation—of socialism—of com- 
munism. 

Competition is another of the oft-asserted but never-to-be 
proven causes of low wages. It may be consolatory to imagine 
that competition—an external, unsubstantial, and indomitable 
ee ar the cause of our misery, rather than something in- 
ternal—some shortcoming of our own. But what if this com- 
petition should be a phantom—a bugbear? We may accuse, 
vilify, denounce it, and not be the nearer well-being. Whereas 
if we can trace our misery to something real and substantial, 
though internal, originating in self-indulgence, self-delusion, or 
indifferent teaching and training, we can do something towards 
correcting ourselves, and much towards protecting our offspring 
from similar suffering. 

Does puree ra, wages? The study of the conditions 
of well-being will satisfy anybody that low wages may be traced 
to the kind of ill conduct already adverted to—general lowness 
of wages, where such conduct is general—partial, where such 
conduct is prevalent only among particular classes. The causes 
of low wages are thus, as we think, satisfactorily pointed out. 
Everything is accounted for without the intervention of com- 
petition. But what is — This question is more 
easily put than answered. ell, let us be told what kind of men 
are these competing men. As far as their desires are concerned, 
they are men who wish to sell at high prices, to buy a to 
hire labourers at low wages, to sell their own labour for high 
wages, to tenant farms at low rents, to let them at high rents, 
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and while desiring earnestly in these directions, their conduct is 
said to produce results diametrically opposite to their wishes. 
The competing man, in fact, wishes to make his industrial efforts 
as productive as possible, and his wishes are gratified accordin 

as they are adequately aided by knowledge and conduct. An 

if each individual succeed in making his industrial efforts largely 
productive, the general result will be abundance of wealth, and 
shall we add, low wages? Or, if such an addition would wear 
the appearance of stultification, may not the assertion that com- 
petition is the cause of low wages be characterized as verbiage ? 

We have yet to advert to one other cause of low wages,— 
scarcity of money; to one other remedy for low wages,—an in- 
crease of the quantity of money,—how to be accomplished not 
a explained: perhaps by a forced issue of paper-money. 

The boys in the Birkbeck school would, as the boys through- 
out France and England, if properly taught, might, be convulsed 
with laughter at hearing such a scheme for raising wages gravely 
propounded. It would instantaneously suggest itself to them 
that an increase of money is not an increase of food, clothing, 
fuel, and other necessaries and comforts; and they would not be 
able to understand, nor to fancy that they did understand, how 
each labourer could have a larger share of these good things, 
unless the whole quantity distributable among them were in- 
creased. An increase in the quantity of money, they would say, 
whether it arose from an incre quantity of the precious 
metals or of paper money, would lower the value of money,—in 
other words, raise prices or values measured in money, money- 
wages and money-rents. And is it no security for future well- 
being to have the rising generation so well instructed in the 
conditions of that well-being, as to enable them to perceive 
clearly that high real wages without industry, skill, economy, and 
parental forethought, are impossible ; and that a promise to raise 
wages by introducing the debased piastre from Turkey, the 
depreciated paper-rouble from Russia, or the inconvertible paper- 
dollar from Buenos Ayres, or by reverting to an inconvertible 
—_ in France or England, would be ‘a mockery, a delusion, 
. and a snare’? 

We would fain hope that we have not exhausted the patience 
of our readers in thus expatiating upon what we consider to be 
the instruction really needful for the people. The ignorance of 
the people is not merely the French difficulty—it is the European 
difficulty. We would say nothing to disparage other efforts for 
the improvement of mankind, but we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that all other efforts, however judicious, however bene- 
volent, however pious in intention, cannot fail to be impeded or 
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counteracted, unless accompanied by efforts to get rid of igno- 
rance by instructing the young in the ‘ conditions of well-being.’ 

As with us, so in France there are many enlightened men who 
coincide in these views. Their numbers increase day by day. 
This is the favourable symptom of the times. This it is which 
encourages the anxious observer to hope that when the present 
feverish restlessness shall have subsided, society will not be 
allowed to continue in that normal state of moral and intellectual 
darkness in which dangerous paroxysms have their rise. Among 
these enlightened men there are two—M. Bastiat and M. Bar- 
thélemy Saint Hilaire, whom it would be an act of injustice 
not specially to mention in connexion with this subject. The 
former of these gentlemen is very generally and favourably 
known by his numerous and well-timed efforts to enlighten his 
countrymen upon economical subjects. His ‘ Baccalauréat et 
Socialisme’ is admirable. It is addressed, as such works neces- 
sarily must be, to adults. But there is a difficulty in gaining 
access to adults whose childhood has been neglected. They 
cannot be got to listen to, nor to profit by instruction. This, in 
our opinion, is the difficulty of the day; and it is a difficulty 
which M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire does not fear to attack. To 
teach the adult, the child must be taught, or you will have an 
obstinate adult who will not be taught. Stooping from the 
higher walks of literature, where he occupies so proud a position, 
M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire is striving to supply a deficiency 
which he has had the sagacity to observe in his own country—a 
deficiency which we have often had occasion to deplore at home, 
but which, from what may be observed around us, it may be 
hoped, is about to disappear. He thus endeavours to awaken 
the attention of the French public to the necessity of instructing 
their children, while introducing to their notice the translation 
of the little English class-book, intended to facilitate the labours 
of those teachers of youth who have the intelligence to appreciate 
the importance of instructing the young in the ‘conditions of 
well-being.’ 

‘ The teaching of political economy,’ says he, ‘in primary schools! . 

‘I know that the mere idea of such a thing causes many statesmen 
to shudder; and that the contempt with which they reject it is quite as 
great as their fear. But I confess, for my own part, that I can no 
more understand their fear than their contempt for such a proposal. 
If there is one thing more truly menacing to society than another in 
these times, it is ignorance. It does no less harm to our age, en- 
lightened as it may be, than it has done to preceding ages, although 
under another form. But for ignorance, what would be the power of 
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then welcomes and confirms? But for ignorance, is it to be thought 
that the minds of our peasants and artisans would be as accessible as 
they are to those appeals which owe their strength more even to errors 
of judgment than to the passions? Teach men how individual wealth 
is to be acquired; teach them to what providential conditions it is 
subjected. Let them know the admirable resources of labour and 
economy. Let them understand the nature of that wealth of society 
which so many successive ages have assisted to accumulate, and which 
we ought to increase by our labour. Impart to them those simple and 
coherent notions that are supplied by the objects of every kind in the 
midst of which they live; and when you shall have thus enlightened 
their understandings—when you shall thus have made them compre- 
hend economical. subjects and the immutable laws that govern them, 
you will have done more for the peace and prosperity, more for the 
well-being and good conduct of the citizens, than you will ever be able 
to do for order by the severest laws and the most repressive measures... 
‘ There is no reason why our artisans of all kinds, our agriculturists, 
our manufacturers, our merchants, our administrators, and even our 
statesmen should not be as well instructed in political economy as they 
are in England. It is a condition of public order, which an intel- 
ligent and enlightened people ought not to neglect; and for my part I 
shall not think that I have laboured in vain if this little book shall 
attract, among the working classes, some of the seriously disposed to 
useful meditations.’ 


There are some ardent philanthropists and reformers who may 
think that plans for progress and improvement, commencing 
with the instruction of the young, are intolerably slow; they 
may complain that the apathetic and the unenlightened obtain 
possession of the official helm and constitute the legislative 
majority, and thus obstruct everything good and useful. But is 
it not unreasonable because the march of progress is not rapid 
enough to keep pace with ardent aspirations, to check by ill- 
advised attempts, that which it is wished to urge forward? We 
cannot have progress separated from the conditions necessarily 
attached to it. Light first breaks in upon a few, is then com- 
municated to others, and lastly diffuses itself through society. 

Suppose this choice to be presented to us:—Will you be all of 
one mind, and satisfied wit "ee present state of barbarism? 
or will you have progress with the condition attached to it— 
variety of opinion? No enlightened man would hesitate to 
prefer the latter, nor be unwilling to find himself one of the 
mninority in the van of progress. 

Two paths are open to every minority. ‘They may endeavour 
to overcome the majority by physical force, and impose their 
own views upon a society incapable of appreciating them; or 
they may endeavour, by instruction and persuasion, to enlighten 
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and conciliate the ignorant and the prejudiced; or, which is the 
same thing, to gain over the majority. 

In this country, violence, as a means of progress, is well nigh 
exploded. We in spite of the restlessness con- 
sequent upon late events, that the last resort to violence, as a 
means of amelioration, has been seen in France. After many 
years of trial, opinion is generally settled in favour of repre- 
sentative government. There is thought to be a great balance. 
of advantage in its favour. But there is no blindness to its dis- 
advantages; and among them is the almost nece exclusion 
from office of those who hold opinions in advance of their age. 
True, as a compensation for this exclusion, they may be said to 
have a monopoly of the privilege of enlightening and improving 
mankind. re the country that can boast of many citizens 
who, while they regard this as a compensation and a privilege, 
cherish it likewise as a duty. 

Two classes of eminent men are a necessary development of 
civilization under representative government,—the 
eaders of a majority, and the leaders of a minority. Both are 
made up of capable men. The first are selected by the prevail- 
ing opinion, to govern in accordance with that opinion. The 
second are appointed—independently of opinion—in fulfilment 
of the highest destiny vouchsafed to man, to shed around the 
influence of their own superior intelligence and goodness, 

Be it remembered, then, we have no quarrel in this paper 
with anything which our present schemes of popular education 
may include, whether secular or religious. We only plead for a 
certain quality in such education, which it has not, or at least 
has not in sufficient measure,—the quality which, in our judg- 
ment, it must have in a high degree, if the European Dirrt- 
CULTY is to be met and settled. 
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Arr. V.—Der Deutsche Protestantismus, seine Vergangenheit, und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, im Zusammenhang der gesammten, 
Nationalentwichlung Beleuchtet. Von einem Deutschen Theo- 
logen. Zweiter abdruck. Frankfurt am Main: 1847. 


| Taere. are, perhaps, few subjects which, in comparison with 


their real significance and importance, have been treated with 
less justice and discrimination than the recent history and 
development of German Protestantism. Prejudice on the one 
hand, and enthusiasm on the other, have misconceived and mis- 
represented the actual phenomena presented to our view. The 
mere terror of neology has so infected some, that they look with 
suspicion on every product of theological speculation proceeding 
from Germany; while others seem to see a charm and meaning 
in the very barbarisms of terminology in which the speculations 
of our neighbours are so often clothed. It is not very creditable 
either to us or to them, that we should have so long misunder- 
stood, in a great degree, each other’s theological history. For if we 
have been in the habit of judging with partial eyes the religious 
phenomena of Germany—it is no less true that many even 
among the most eminent divines of that country manifest a most 
inadequate appreciation of British theology, and betray the 
gress: ignorance as to the real state of religion among us. 

mperfect information, and often direct misrepresentation, have 
done their work on the one side as well as the other. This is 
certainly not as it should be. It is unworthy of that pure and 
comprehensive love of truth which should ever animate the 
student—who, amid his studies, should know no party names, 
but be ready to learn wisdom at every shrine and good in every 
quarter. There are many signs, however, we should say, in both 
countries, of a better understanding being reached. Inquirers 
are arising in both, who desire simply to know the truth, and to 
ascertain the real meaning and value of the facts disclosed to 
them. And it appears to us that good only can issue from such 
a spirit of ms rt Nothing but evil, assuredly, can come from 
ignorance and distortion. And it is truly time that the eye of 
theological research were being purged from the envious motes 
that have so often jaundiced and obscured its vision, and that in 
the very highest department of scientific labour men should 

* We have only to open one of their numerous hand-books on theological sub- 
jects (Hagenbach’s, for example, on the History of Doctrines) to find evidence of 


this, We might fancy sometimes in reading them that the only country possessing 
a theology at all was Germany. 
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learn above all truthfulness, and cease for ever to regard the 
mere catch-words of party animosity or national narrow-minded- 
ness. 

There has as yet, however, been no attempt made in this 
country to exhibit, in an impartial and comprehensive form, the 
connected phenomena of German Protestantism. The subject 
has indeed expanded itself and assumed new and more compli-_ 
cated aspects since the appearance of the only two works of 
any consequence we possess of Hugh James 
Rose and Dr. Pusey. The work of Rose, while useful, in some 
degree, as a mere repertory of the heterodoxies it so warmly 
combats, cannot yet lay any claims to the rank of a faithful 
historical review. It is rather a polemical than an expository 
treatise: and pure as, we doubt not, were the motives of the 
author, it has yet, we are inclined to think, greatly contributed 
to the prevalent misconception and confusion in which the 
subject Te been involved. While misstating perhaps no single 
fact, it conveys, as a whole, a very distorted and incomplete 
picture. It is all shade, and no light—all set in a uniform 
darkness of colouring, and for a specific purpose which, apart 
from any other circumstance, is sufficient to cast suspicion on 
its representations. The reader is hurried, as it were, across 
a stage, strewn with the heaped and intermingled fragments of 
German orthodoxy, till he sickens and wearies at the sight. It 
is not any natural historic process that he contemplates, but only 
an aggregate of opinions gathered from the most various quarters 
without any regard to actual connexion and development. 

The work of Pusey is of a far higher order. It was called 
forth, as is well known, by that of Rose: and was intended in some 
measure to form a reply to it. ey Sap to be merely an 
‘ Inquiry into the probable causes of the rationalist character of 
German theology,’ it evinces a capability of treating the whole 
subject, so far as it had then reached, such as has been nowhere 
else shown. We can have no hesitation in saying thus much—not- 
withstanding the notoriety which Dr. Pusey has since acquired 
in relation to views very different from those which he then held. 
Our sense of the value of his two volumes on German theology 
only leads us the more deeply and unfeignedly to regret the 
change which has passed upon him; so full are they of just 
and profound reflection; and marked throughout by such a 
wide and intelligent comprehension, such a breadth and power 
of historical analysis; and, above all, by an elevation of 
Christian sentiment which is especially demanded in the treat- 
ment of the topic. 

The only other formal attempt we know of by an English 
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writer to deal with the subject, is a small volume intitled ‘ German 
Protestantism, and the right of private judgment in the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture,’ by Ed. H. Dewar, M.A. Nothing 
can well be more meagre and imperfect than this volume, not to 
speak of the polemical aim, which is also so predominant in it as 
to destroy all its pretensions to be a fair, historical survey. It is 
a mere outline of the flimsiest texture—hitting not untruly 
on some of the main points of interest, but showing no grasp or 
mastery of the subject. 

The ‘ Critical History of Rationalism in Germany,’ by Amand 
Saintes, recently translated, is undoubtedly the most compre- 
hensive effort that has been made to exhibit the historical 
succession of theological opinion in that country. It is in many 
respects a valuable work, discovering a varied, if not very pro- 
found range of learning, skilfulness of narrative, and an elegant 
fluency of language. The manner in which the writer has 
succeeded in bringing within intelligent compass and view so 
many varieties of the rationalistic spirit—in tracing the minute 
tributaries running so numerously into the great stream of infidel 
speculation, shows very considerable power of historic grouping ; 
and the reader is rapidly made to traverse a wide and diversified 
field with no ordinary degree of interest. The ‘ Critical History 
of Rationalism,’ has however, in our opinion, many deficiencies. 
If distinguished by that discursive finish, and scope of generalization 
of which French writers are often such masters, it is, at the same 
time, greatly obscured by the mere rhetoric, and wordiness of 
which they are alsu so fond. A frequent vagueness of sentiment, 
and indefiniteness of language, leave the reader in a mere maze 
of confusion, with the suspicion that he should yet have gathered 
up something striking or eloquent. But this is not its most 
serious defect. Intimate as the writer undoubtedly is with the 
diverse and complex phenomena of his subject, he has yet, 
on many points, altogether failed to apprehend their true 
relation and significance. This we consider to be owing, in 
@ great measure, to the preconception under which the volume 
has been written, and which has given its name to it—viz., 
that the whole series of recent shiclogical opinion in Germany 
must be regarded as rationalistic. This opinion is indeed 
expressly maintained by the author in one or two places. It is 
an opinion, however, which will not stand scrutiny. Germany 
has, no doubt, been the great home of rationalism. Nowhere 
has theology yielded so entirely to its annihilating sway. But 
even when it reigned most paramount, there were still to be 
found in the German Church genuine manifestations of Christian 
thought and feeling; and more recently, since the appearance of 
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Schleiermacher, such manifestations have assumed a prominence 
and interest of the most important kind. Whatever definition of 
the term rationalism we may give, it can be, therefore, only an 
absurd one, which would rank together such diverse and even 
opposite manifestations—which would class in the same category 
such names as Paulus and Storr, Réhr and Rheinhard, Neander 
and Strauss, &c. It can only have the effect of obscuring the 
subject in a most arbitrary manner—confounding phenomena 
the most adverse, and turning the reader often perfectly adrift as 
to the meaning of the course which he has traversed. This is to 
us very decidedly the effect produced by the perusal of Amand 
Saintes’ work. The mind passes from chapter to chapter 
without catching often the real principles at work in the varieties 
of opinion exhibited—without pera rert above all, the main or 
epoch points at which we see one set of opinions culminating, 
and another taking their place—the theological mind, as it were, 
taking a new start, and running into new channels. This is 
especially conspicuous, of course, in his treatment of the more 
recent aspects of German Protestantism, the true importance of 
which, in relation to the peculiarly rationalistic period which 
preceded them, he does not seem to us to have at all 
perceived. 

The volume which we have placed at the head of our paper is 
of quite a different stamp from any we have mentioned. It con- 
tains a series of very profound and comprehensive views; but in 
the shape of separate disquisitions rather than of historical nar- 
rative. It is, in fact, as it professes to be, a treatise on the ‘life- 
‘questions. of German Protestantism in relation to the general 
‘ welfare of the nation, its political and social development ;’ and 
not a review of the doctrinal phases through which it has passed. 
The political, or we would rather say the patriotic, aim, is 
almost predominant in it. It is the heart of the citizen, beating 
warmly for his country’s good, more than the mere interest of 
the theologian, which may be said to pervade the volume. It 
admits us, however, at the same time, to the most suggestive 
glimpses of the purely theological aspects of the subject, and 
evinces the deepest penetration into the true causes of the 
abnormal developments both of philosophy and religion in the 
Fatherland. It is written throughout with great spirit, though 
with an occasional hardness and difficulty of phraseology; and 
sometimes it rises into a noble and glowing eloquence. We do 
not propose at present anything like a review of it. From the 
special object with which it is composed, and to which all its 
conclusions are pointed, much of its interest is, indeed, limited 
to German readers. In taking a brief and rapid survey of its 
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subject, however, we shall have frequent occasion to support our 

views by its impressive arguments and illustrations. 

In entering upon so wide a field of inquiry, we need scarcely 

say that we propose merely to sketch what we consider its salient 

points—by no means to trace the subordinate and special shades 

-of opinion which present themselves so numerously as we pro- 

ced, but rather to point out the main tendencies, the gulf- 

streams of opinion, as it were, into which the theological currents 

of Germany have run, especially during the last century. While 

no country has exhibited so wide a diversity of theological 

opinion, nowhere perhaps at the same time have the channels of 
opinion been more marked. If the apparently confused and 

conflicting phenomena are attentively examined, they will be 

found to obey very definite laws of manifestation and develop- 

ment. The spectacle, complicated and unmeaning as it may 

seem, is not merely the ruinous and disorganized mass of error 

presented by Rose; but at its worst and darkest points there 

me still be detected principles in operation towards an ultimate 

and higher reconstruction—faint traces of light breaking towards 

a more perfect dawn; at any rate it is impossible to doubt 

that such principles come clearly into view at particular points or 
crises of interest. It were, indeed, very melancholy to be forced 

to adopt the opposite conclusion, that in relation to theology in 

general there has been no good purpose served by the extraordi- 
nary and disastrous course through which German Protestantism 

has passed ; that there are no final causes to be perceived of so 
remarkable a development of the human mind in regard to the 
highest subject which can engage its concern. This is a con- 
clusion which, for our own part, we are disposed entirely to 
repudiate, as utterly at variance with the Christian scheme of 
human progression, and as, in our opinion, already plainly con- 
tradi¢ted by many of the phenomena educed in the continued 
process of advancement. Just as we conceive that the wildest 
vagaries of Gnosticism in the first centuries, and the most barren 
and miserable controversies of the fourth, were not without their 
profitable influence upon the formation of the vast system of 
orthodoxy which the Church especially needed during the 
middle ages; so do we believe that the wildest excesses of 
German Rationalism, critical or speculative, are not without their 
interest, and will not be without their use in reference to the 
freer and more comprehensive development of theology which 
seems to be awaiting the church. It is under this impression, in 
a certain degree, that we have been led at present to consider 
the subject. Regarded as a mere chapter in the history of 
human folly, or as a meaningless page of impiety (which is the 
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simple and wholesale view which so many in this country take of 
it), we would not have troubled ourselves to read it. te would 
have had no attraction for us; but, considering it to be one of 
the most notable and instructive revolutions through which the 
human mind has passed, presenting in its course phases of great 
significance in relation to the general progress of, the truth, we 
deem it worthy of the most serious attention and study. 

In the history of German Protestantism during the last century, 
there are at least two characteristic epochs which it is impossible 
to confound under a uniform name with any regard to truth— 
viz., the older or peculiarly rationalistic period, and the new 
age, that may be said to open with Schleiermacher. It is to the 
consideration of the features presented to us in these two epochs 
that we shall chiefly direct our attention; but in investigating 
the causes of the origin of the former, we are necessarily le back 
to a rapid review of the previous state of the German Church. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to the special 
causes of the origin of German Rationalism. Tholuck, in his 
brief history of the theology of the eighteenth century, has 
ascribed it very much to the influence of the deistical writings of 
our own oe which in the first half of that century were 
widely circulated and read in Germany. And there can be no 
doubt that the infidel literature both of England and France 
exercised a powerful effect upon the German mind. ‘The 
naturalism of such writers as Hobbes, and Toland, and Chubb, 
and the superficial and piquant scepticism of which the Dic- 
tionary of Bayle remains an elaborate monument, found many 
admirers and disciples in the Fatherland; and were undoubtedly, 
as we shall sec, among the most marked causes contributing to 


the rise of rationalism. Still it would be a very great mistake to’ 


suppose that anything like a parental influence in regard to it 
is to be attributed to this foreign sceptical spirit. Had the field 
not been otherwise prepared for it, this would not have called it 
into being. Had the monster not been ready to spring into life, 
this would not have quickened him. Andso is it in fact ever in 
all such revolutions of opinion in a nation. They are not facti- 
tiously excited. They never originate merely from an accidental 
foreign stimulus, however they may be called forth by such; 
but from a long course of previous, and it may be very gradual, 
preparation in the national mind itself. The different stages of 
human history are not arbitrarily separated, but, on the contrary, 
grow out of each other, by sometimes not very visible yet always 
closely linked affinities. ‘The true causes of any surprising 
mental revolution must therefore always be sought, where alone 
they will be found—in the conditions of the precediny period. 
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This we believe to be eminently necessary in the case of German 
Rationalism. Whatever foreign influences may have helped. to 
call it forth, it will be found to have been already and for a long 
previous time slowly and silently working its way, and, under 
symptoms apparently the most adverse, —s to a close 
inspection its presence and growing power. It will be proper for 
us to show this with some degree of fulness, and for this purpose 
to glance for a moment as far back as the Reformation, and the 
essential principles involved in it. 

The distinguishing character of this great movement presents 
itself to us as a spiritual revolt against the false and intolerable 
burdens which popery had imposed upon the conscience. It was 
this which formed the soul and essence of Luther’s own personal 
struggle; and it was this which constituted the spring of all his 
public labours, and imparted to them such a pervading and 
penetrating energy. Under the dark incubus of priestly devices 
man had lost the sense of his personal relationship to God. A 
vast array of earthly and saintly mediation obscured the one 
mediation of the Son; hid from view the great Propitiation for 
sin, and left the sinner at a distance from God in hopeless per- 
: as to the efficacy of his prescribed labours and penances. 

ow, as Luther had, in his own case, in his solitary cell in 
Erfurt, fought by the help of God manfully through the fearful 
darkness of such a state, and reached the light of the glorious 
gospel of grace ; so it was the steady aim of his great reformatory 
work to awaken in men the same consciousness of personal 
redemption by the grace of God in Christ Jesus which he had 
himself attained. e Reformation was thus eminently in its 
origin a spiritual movement. It sprang from the heart, not from 
the intellect. It was a profoundly moral, and, by no means a 
mere humanistic impulse which kindled and propagated it. It 
is of great importance in relation to the future fate of pro- 
testantism in Germany clearly to perceive this; and it is one of 
the great merits of Hundeshagen’s volume* that it has elicited it 
with so much fulness and perspicuity. Its three first chapters 
embrace a consideration of this point, and serve to show in the 
most convincing manner how the ethical or spiritual element 
was the primary and distinguishing one in the origin of German 
protestantisin. 

But while an ethical feeling thus constituted the spring 
of this great event, without which it could never have 
strengthened and spread itself as it did; it is needless to say that 


* We should, perhaps, have mentioned in the text, that the volume at the head 
of our article, although published anonymously, is now well known to be the pro- 
duction of Prof. Hundeshagen, of Heidelberg. 
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it soon gathered to itself also an intellectual movement, without 
which it could never have attained persistance and solidity. The 
relations between Erasmus and Luther~between the spirit of 
intellectual inquiry so largely promoted by the one, and the 
moral revolution so widely excited by the other, are well known. 
And there can be no doubt that Erasmus’ labours contributed 
powerfully to break up the ground, where the kindling seed of 
the divine word was sown by Luther. But if Erasmus thus did 
a useful preparatory work, it was not yet from him directly that 
the intellectual movement originated and propagated itself in the 
Reformation. His relation to it, indeed, though highly important 
and significant, was never anything more than an outward one. 
He touched and joined it at various points; but he was never 
drawn as it were within its warm and beating centre. He was 
never carried along in its earnest and sweeping advance. On 
the contrary, we know that he at length leaped back somewhat 
violently from a cause whose progress he contemplated with 
alarm, and indulged in loud complaints over the supposed detri- 
ment he saw arising from it to the advancement of the sciences. 
A younger and more stout-hearted race of scholars, however, 
arose in the very bosom of the Reformation—who, drawn to it 
in the first instance by the spiritual life which it communicated, 
consecrated to its service the highest powers of intelligence and 
learning. Melancthon and Camerarius in Germany; Calvin 
and Beza in France, the two Stephens, Casaubon and others, 
present themselves as the highest representatives of this union of 
the humanistic and strictly reformatory spirit. ‘None of these 
‘men,’ remarks Hundeshagen, ‘came out of the cloister or 
‘belonged to any of the orders of the old clergy. None of them 
‘were especially educated for the monastery. Some of them 
‘ were only drawn to it after great reluctance ; while others never 
‘entered upon it; but all lived and died in behalf of the Refor- 
‘mation. All devoted to it the noblest faculties, the richest fruits 
‘of the culture of their age, and became respectively in their 
‘ spheres its ornaments and pillars.’ 

Seite the first-mentioned of these men, and others of a like 
spirit, it was that German protestantism received its peculiar 
intellectual impress. Entering freely and heartily into the spirit 
of Luther’s work, it was their mission to build it up and con- 
solidate it. With this view they commenced the scientific 
construction of the protestant creed. The vital and germinative 

rinciples of divine truth which Luther had resuscitated, they 
arin critically from the Scripture, and substantiated in 
formal schemes of doctrine. A spirit of negation, of ever- 
recurring protest against the false doctrines of the papacy neces- 
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sarily entered into their task. The critical power by which it 
was carried on was necessarily so far one of disturbance and over- 
throw. The ruins of an old and false system were obliged to be 
cleared away before the new structure could be raised in compact 
regularity and strength. But the critical spirit was never 
exercised merely for its own sake by any of these fellow agents in 
the work of the Reformation. It was never wielded merely as a 
weapon of offence. A positive Christian interest lay at the root 
of all their labours. They destroyed only to build anew; and not 
only so, but it was the same Christian motives which influenced 
them at once in their task of demolition and reconstruction. All 
they did, was done for the behoof of the truth. All their 
weapons were tempered in its living fire. It was from no mere 
love of intellectual employment, that they joined the great move- 
ment and wrought in its behalf; but it was the love of the 
Christian cause, and the divine energy it enkindled in them, 
which prompted their intellectual efforts. They were theologians 
because they were Christians, and from no mere love of letters. 
It was the force of a living piety which penetrated and quickened 
all their faculties, and not the comparatively cold incitement of 
mere literary glory. 

Such were the principles involved in the Reformation. It 
united in itself an ethical and intellectual power. It was, above 
all, an insurrection of the conscience; but it immediately enlisted 
in its defence all the forces of the intellect. It sprang directly 
from the great heart of the German people, set on fire by the 
spirit of God, and the glowing eloquence of God's servant; but 
it gathered to itself forthwith all the helps of the keenest criticism, 
and clothed itself in the whole armour of science. 

But it is obvious, on this bare view of the constituent prin- 
ciples of German Protestantism, that it was exposed to danger 
on the one side and on the other. If the spiritual principle were 
set free from the restraints of criticism, it would be apt to lose 
its sobriety, and gradually degenerate into mysticism or fanaticism. 
If, on the other hand, the intellectual principle were loosened 
from the stem of piety on which it had grown, and left to range 
uncontrolled ps the sanctities of divine truth, a more logical 
theology would be the result, whose constant tendency would be 
toward rationalism. For it is rightly observed by Hundeshagen, 
that a formal rationalism already lies at the basis of the intel- 
lectual spirit, which is ever ready to assert itself, and become its 
actual termination, if unimpeded and left to work exclusively by 
itself. And it is thus very true what its opponents have some- 
times said—although in a very different sense from what they 
mean—that Protestantism bears in itself a tendency to rationalism. 
It does so indeed, but only by denying in the first instance its 
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true character—by falling away from its own complete idea, and 
losing its most essential principle. The element of critical rest- 
lessness which it embodies, and which so essentially belongs to 
it, is ever ready thus to run into excess when withdrawn from 
co-operation with the spiritual element upon which it is founded. 
But if this co-operation be preserved there is no danger. If 
Protestantism falls, therefore, it has only itself to blame. It can 
— only through a process of self-destruction. We shall see 

ow signally this was verified in the history of German Protes- 
tantism. 

Almost as soon as its first conflicts were over, and it had 
attained a definite national position, it began to lose the living 
energy of spiritual conviction from which it had sprung. Scarcely 
was the mighty voice of Luther stilled, and the beautiful and 
glowing presence of a Melancthon’s piety gone, when its evan- 
gelical fervour began to wane, and its first love to grow cold. 
And just corresponding with this decline of its spiritual life, grew 
and multiplied its mere theological activity. Gren in Melanc- 
thon’s life-time, this one-sided tendency had commenced to 
manifest itself, to his great grief and discouragement. He saw 
well how little of the spirit of Luther survived in the men who 
contended so angrily around him for the minutest points of 
Luther's theology. He discerned in the future the predominance 
of this mere critical and dogmatical spirit, crushing and extin- 
guishing in its cold and liteless grasp— its Procrustes-bed of 
definition—the warm and expansive heart of piety from which 
the Reformation had sprung; and it was among his consoling 
thoughts on his death-bed, that he should at least be spared this 
sight—that he should be delivered from all troubles and a rabie 
theologorum. What he discerned, however, speedily followed. 
With its political ascendancy, the German Church concentrated 
all its labours upon the theoretical defence and confirmation of 
its peculiar doctrines. It just reversed the order and importance 
of the original principles upon which it was founded. Forgetting 
to cherish and diffuse around the living influence—the moral 
awakening which had called it into being—it set itself to fondle 


and work up into a more complete and systematic form its. 


dogmatic products. It became more solicitous about the domi- 
nance of Lutheranism, than the cause of Christianity. Its own 
creed engaged all its study and love. It defined itself off as care- 
fully from Calvinism* as from popery; and in endless divisions 
and subdivisions, thought to preserve the very smallest particle 


* Artomedes, a Lutheran preacher in thd close of the sixteenth century, thus 
delivers himse!f: —* There ure two furious armies of devils incarnate disputing 


‘ about the Lord’s Supper: on one side the Papists ; on the other, the haughty and 
captious Calvinists,’ 
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of divine truth, while its life and essence were rapidly escaping 
from it. It is impossible, indeed, not to admire in some degree 
the enormous diligence which distinguishes the works of the 
German divines of the 16th and 17th centuries—the painstaking 
laboriousness, and it is said, even acuteness, which made the 
numerous Corpora Doctrine, Loci Communes Theologici, Enchi- 
ridia Theologie Thetice, and Syllabos Controversiarum, which 
have descended to us from their age, in a slumberous security 
which we suspect is not destined he disturbed. But while the 
interests of doctrinal theology thus monopolized the activity of 
the Church, the true Christian spirit was becoming always more 
and more exhausted in it. The iron rule of system cramped 
every free and spontaneous expression of pls and feeling. 
The corroding blights of controversy would allow no fresh and 
native blossoms of piety to fructify and ripen. The extent to 
which a polemical and ultra-systematizing spirit was carried, 
destroyed all health and beauty both of doctrine and life, and 
seems often to have degenerated into absolute caricature. It is 
needless to point out how German Protestantism thus proved 
unfaithful to itself, and what danger it had already incurred in 
its excessive development of the mere dogmatic element which 
it embraced. The living synthesis which constituted its strength 
was dissolved ; and with whatever appearance of solidity, it was 
yet essentially weakened and impaired. The edifice might look 
fair, but the foundation was loosened. 

A reactionary influence, however, arose to conserve the Ger- 
man Church for a considerable while. A vital and quickening 
stream of piety was poured into it from the school of Halle Pietists, 
in the 17th century. Even so early as the beginning of this 
century, the ‘ever-memorable and pious’ Arndt was instrumental 
in some degree in rekindling the expiring religious spirit, through 
his well-known work on ‘True Christianity,’ and his earnest 
labours of love: and about thirty years after his death, Spener 
began those public exertions in behalf of practical religion, which 
his influential position as court preacher at Dresden enabled him 
to carry forward with so much success. From him immediately 
proceeded the founders of the Halle school, Francke, Paul 
Gerhardt, and others, whose reviving influence diffused itself so 
widely, riot only throughout Germany, but also in Denmark and 
Sweden. The practical devotion and zeal, the warm and 
earnest piety, which distinguished the adherents of this school, 
present a grateful and gladdening contrast to the foregoing aspect 
of German Protestantism. It is refreshing to turn from the weary 
strifes and hyper-orthodox subtleties of the previous period, to 
the living love and learning of this. The spirit of awakening, 
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however, which thus arose in the German church was not des- 
tined thoroughly to pervade it. While reaching even beyond 
the limits of Germany, it yet never became in Germany a national 
movement. Its influence was restrained within sectional chan- 
nels; and, as a natural consequence, it gradually began to lose 
its original purity and vitality. It subsided, in many cases, into 
mere mysticism. And this was, indeed, only what might have 
been expected. It was the direct tendency of the hyper- 
dogmatic development of the church, to call forth an excessive 
development in the opposite direction. And here the reciprocal 
danger to which we io alluded just emerged, as a nece: 
reaction, to the other. One extreme thus naturally excites 
another, as we see constantly illustrated in the whole histé 
of the Church. Wherever a mere theological or secular activity is 
seen predominant, the manifestations of piety which spriag up 
are found running into excessive and fantastic forms, abjuring 
the restraints of wholesome criticism, and altogether despising 
the culture in antagonism to which they have originated. How 
far this was really the case with the later Pietists, we are not 
prepared to say; but there can be no doubt that it was, to a 
certain extent, true of them, and that, in consequence, the life 
which Spener and his coadjutors had sought to diffuse in Ger- 
many was narrowed and obstructed in its progress; and that, 
in sr, the extravagances into which it ultimately dwindled, 
it may have even contributed to the advance of the approach- 
ing enemy. 

This enemy was now at hand: but, in the first place, it drew 
near in the guise of a friend—as an assistant—working in the 
same spirit. We refer to the Leibnizian-Wolfian philosophy, 
which, in its application to theology, must be considered the 
immediate forerunner and progenitor of German Rationalism, so 
clearly involving, as it does, the principles which the latter 
ultimately brought to ripeness. The direct effect of this philo- 
sophy,—which—at first strongly opposed—at length became pre- 
want in the church,—was to carry the previously dominant 
intellectual tendency to a still higher pitch, and give it a more 
exclusive sway. Everything behoved to be demonstrated. The 
spirit of geometry was extended into every domain of morals and 

eology, and revealed truth subjected to processes of algebraical 
proof. The result might easily be anticipated. Theologians in 
seeking to prove too much, imparted an air of insecurity to their 
whole system. It is impossible to conceive any more fatal 
influence for German orthodoxy than this. Meeting it as an 
open helpmate in its struggles with Pietism, it proved an insidious 
foe. In lending its aid to intrench the whole system more 
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thoroughly within the barriers of a mere formal reason, and erect 
it into 2 more compacted and authoritative shape, it disclosed to 
view the weakness of its foundation. While laboriously refining 
and elaborating the superstructure, it gave the last wrench to the 
principles upon which it was based. German Protestantism 
remained, after its operation, ‘a mere skeleton, deprived of the 
‘ form, and beauty, and lite, of the once animated being. The 
‘groundwork of a bare deism, or naturalism, was already laid.’* 
It needed only a spirit of sceptical inquiry to set in from any 
quarter, and sift the vast conglomeration, in order to reveal its 
hollowness and precipitate its downfal. 

Such a spirit now appeared in the character of the French and 
English infidelity, which at this period spread itself so widely in 
Germany. The patronage given by Frederick the Great to French 
literature, and his well-known association with such notorious 
unbelievers as La Mettrie and Voltaire, gave a strong stimulus to 
this sceptical tendency, while the translation and extensive 
perusal of our own deistical writings, to which we have already 
alluded, contributed still further to augment and aggravate it. 
In such writers as Edelman, and Bahrdt, and Basedow, we see 
reproduced the worst features of the French school; and in 
the more serious and profound scepticism of a Mendelssohn, 
a Reimarus, and a Lessing, we may perhaps trace the higher 
spirit that breathes in the works of one of our earlier deists, 
—Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The two latter occupy a 
definite relation to the introduction of German Rationalism, 
in connexion with the ‘ Wélfenbiittel Fragments. These 
famous fragments purported to have been discovered by Lessing 
in his researches in the Wélfenbiittel library, of which he 
had the charge, and were published by him under cover of 
the privilege which he enjoyed of printing without censure the 
fruits of his literary labours in the capacity of librarian. It is 
now known, however, that they were composed, partly at least, 
by Reimarus, of Hamburg, and forwarded to Lessing. They 
form a series of dissertations on biblical facts, tending to cast 
doubt on them, and impugn the veracity of the narrators ; and 
in the excitement which they caused among theologians, and 
the peculiar efforts of defence which they called forth, they have 
associated themselves significantly with the rise of Rationalism. 

It is not, indeed, to be supposed, as we formerly observed, that 
this sceptical invasion, either in its lighter or graver forms, could 
at all have availed against the church, had the church been pre~- 
pared to meet it with the proper weapons. But this, from the 
nature of the case, we have seen, was impossible. ‘The endless 

* Pusey, p. 119. | 
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dogmatic envelopments in which the church had swathed itself, 
did not enable it to see the real points at issue; and even if it 
had seen them, it had lost in its exhausting internal conflicts the 
use of the proper weapons wherewith to meet such an assailant. 
What did it do? It either met it with idle rage and furious 
invective, as in the case of the Hamburg pastor Gétze, and 
Lessing, or it deemed it prudent to yield so far to the invasion, 
and by risking what was of less importance, endeavour to save 
the Ark of the Truth. But this was done in no spirit of faith. 
The life had so died out of the church, the distinctive and 
vitalizing essence of the gospel was so little recognised and felt, 
that this measure of compromise was just the most fatal that it 
could have adopted. Such an embroglio of ideas had arisen from 
the commingling elements of Pietism, Wolfianism, and scepticism; 
so completely had the simple truths of the gospel become iden- 
tified with ‘human additions, advanced more prominently, and 
defended as equally essential with the divine basis,’ that theolo- 
gians possessed no clue to guide them in the work upon which 
they now entered. All dogmas had been so begirt by abstrac- 
tions, so intellectualized and emptied of living meaning in the 
way of being demonstrated, that we had nearly as much, or 
rather as little, connexion as another with Christian experience. 
There was no conscious standard, therefore, by which to regulate 
such a process of retreat and negation as was now attempted ; 
and the consequence, as might be conjectured, was, that the 
process, having once fairly begun, was continued till the whole 
overgrown fabric of orthodoxy sank under it. 

The result, however, was gradual. Baumgarten, Ernesti, and 
Michaelis, preceded Semler, Bretschneider, and Paulus. The 
former may, perhaps, be appropriately termed rationalizing 
critics. They wrought a yeoman’s service in behalf of Rationalism, 
but they cannot be called rationalists. It was not from the 
adoption of any principles at variance with the gospel, that they 
were so instrumental in introducing an epoch so opposed to it, 
but rather only from the cold, negative, and deficient character 
of their criticism. They felt powerfully the sceptical spirit which 
prevailed around them. Its restraints lay upon them as a damp- 
ing and pernicious influence, leading them to narrow and pare 
away the circle of divine truth, and to superficialize its contents. 
They never abandoned any of the doctrines of the gospel, nor is 
there anything incompatible with its claims in their works. 
Only its breath and fragrance are not in them. And, while 
_— on Christian ground, we feel the atmosphere as it were 
changed around us; and not only so, but may painfully hear 
the footsteps of the enemy in our path. Escaping the full infec- 
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tion of rationalism themselves, they were yet its pioneers. They 
broke up the ground before it. They initiated the work in 
which we see eanbie and his immediate successors first heartily 
en 
Semler has been commonly considered the patriarch of German 
Rationalism, and we are inclined to think with justice. It is true 
that his function was, to a certain extent, the same with that of 
Ernesti and Michaelis. ‘Critical and historical, rather than 
dialectical and dogmatical,’ as Twesten has observed, and it may 
be also true that ‘the piety of his early days accompanied him in 
some measure through life;’ but in him we think there is first 
clearly to be discerned the presence of rationalist prepossessions, 
directing and giving complexion to his criticism. While his 
labours were mainly exegetical, he was at the same time a 
decided theorist. His mode of biblical interpretation was dis- 
tinctly prompted and moulded by @ priori conceptions as to the 
nature of revelation and the essence of the gos This is not 
the place to set forth, however briefly, his views. But there 
is ample evidence of what we say in his theory of ‘ accommodation’ 
alone, and the manner in which he applied it to the explanation 
of the evangelical records. It is impossible to conceive any one 
making use of this theory in the spirit and method of Semler, 
who had not already constituted his own individual reason sole 
arbiter of the truth, and sacrificed at its shrine the ancient 
doctrines of the church. How could any one cherish belief in 
the divinity of the Saviour, or even in the peculiar sacredness of 
his character, who could yet, in consistency with this theory, 
represent Him as accommodating his language to the prejudices 
and even false views of his hearers, in order to accomplish his pur- 
poses. Belief in angels, in the promised Messiah, in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the final judgment, were recognised and 
taught by Jesus, according to this view, only because already cur- 
rent elements in the popular Jewish creed.* The influence of 
the theory we also see in his extraordinary notions as to the 
formation of the church. Prior to the coming of Christ there 
existed, according to him, two parties among the Jews: the 
strictly Mosaic, and the Gnostic, or philosophic party. Christ 
came to reconcile them. And so, when he spoke to the Mosaic 
party he extolled Moses, and when, on the other hand, he 
addressed the philosophers, he denounced the Mosaic bigotry. 
After the death of Jesus, Peter assumed the leadership of one 
mney: and Paul that of the other; and when, subsequent to the 
of the apostles, the evils of the innumerable divisions into 


* Amand Saintes, p. 105. 
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which the church had fallen were felt, the project of a catholic 
church was formed.* It must be fully obvious from these inti- 
mations how strongly the rationalistic spirit possessed Semler. 
We would, indeed, [ no means deny or undervalue the element 
of truth which lay in his theory of accommodation, as well as his 
other theory about the local and temporary in Scripture, in con- 
trast with the universal and eternal, which, in fact, is just another 
form of the same thing) There was, no doubt, something im- 
portant in such principles of criticism, which, under safe guid- 
ance, might have conducted to fruitful results in opposition to the 
previous hard and unbending system, and may have even, in some 
instances, so conducted Semler. But it is in the ultra-generalizing 
and arbitrary spirit—the spirit so entirely devoid of Christian in- 
telligence and reverence—in which he applies those principles, 
that we see the clear trace of Rationalism. In the unbalanced 
restlessness of his intellectual character, and the crude and super- 
ficial hastiness with which he adapts biblical facts to his — 


> 
we see at work the most mischievous elements of the rationalistic 


temper. 

It is not till some time later, however, that we behold 
Rationalism in its rankest development, in the writings of such 
men as Eichhorn, and Bretschneider, and Paulus. In Eich- 
horn, perhaps, we first see it attain an undisguised and formal 
recognition. He worked not only in its spirit, but it was 
by him reduced to a system, and put forth with a definite 
consistency and aim. In the life of Jesus by Paulus, again, it 
may be said to have reached, in its original character, its farthest 
point of culmination. Strauss himself says that the writings of 
this Theologian remain ‘classical’ for the old rationalistic system. 
It assumed, however, in numerous different writers, diverse forms. 
Thus, in Réhr and others, we see its more coarse and indiscrimi- 
nating type,—the rationalismus vulgaris, as it was called; while 
in Herder and others, we see its more refined and delicate 
manifestations. 

It does not belong to this retrospect, as we have already said, 
to trace and analyze these various aspects of Rationalism, or 
even to enumerate the leading names with which they are asso- 
ciated. Such a detailed account, indeed, useful in its place, 
would still only present different modifications of the same 
theory, distinguished by their respective adhesion to more or less 
of the elements of Christianity, but agreed in their general prin- 
ciples. Our purpose will be served by turning our glance for a 
little to the system itself in its ‘ general principles’—in its essen- 
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tial and distinctive character. What, then, is the distinguishing 
essence of the system as exhibited by the writers we have men- 
tioned? This will, perhaps, be best shown by pointing out the 
contrast it presents to the previous infidelity of our own count 
and of France. With most of the deistical writers of England, and, 
on the other hand, with the naturalistic sceptics of France, the 
Bible was regarded in the main as a mass of fabulous and unau- 
thentic stories. They not only discredited its supernatural cha- 
racter, and denied its divine origin, but they did not allow it 
even the authority of an ordinary historical record. It was 
looked upon as a mere device of priestcraft. The apostles were 
not only not inspired teachers, but they were impostors. The 
urest exhibitions of this spirit are to be found inBolingbroke, and 
Woolsten, and Chubb, and again in Voltaire and his confréres. 
The point of view of Rationalism is somewhat distinct from this. 
It does not impugn, for the most part, the historical veracity of 
the Sacred Record. It does not care to deny its general authen- 
ticity. But it altogether denies. its supernatural character. It 
recognises no especial and authoritative revelation in it. The 
frame of miracles in which it is presented, is, with it, a mere 
accidental mode of expression, adapted to an infant and unscien- 
tific period, and which it remained for its own more enlightened 
age to translate into ordinary speech and meaning. According 
to Eichhorn, for example, ‘ all occurrences are referred to super- 
‘ natural agencies, or to the interposition of superhuman beings 
* in the infancy of the human race, before it has gained a know- 
‘ledge of the true causes of things. Lofty conceptions, noble 
* resolves, useful inventions, but more especially vivid dreams, are 
* the operation of the Deity, under whose immediate influence 
« men believe themselves placed. Manifestations of distinguished 
‘intelligence and skill, by which some individuals excite the 
* wonder of the people, are regarded as miraculous—as signs of 
* supernatural endowment. And this was the belief, not of the 
* people only, but of those eminent individuals themselves, who 
* entertained no doubt of the fact, and who exulted in full con- 
* viction of being in mysterious connexion with the Deity.’ 
Such views Eichhorn applied to the explanation of the 
biblical miracles. Discrediting them, and deeming them, in 
fact, impossible, he did not yet think that there was any fraud 
aie on the part either of the agents or narrators of them. 
e miraculous aspect was only the simple-minded view of 
ignorance—the halo of wonder cast around remarkable events by 
an early age. The supernatural lustre of the biblical stories was 
not a fictitious colouring imparted with a design to deceive, but 
only the natural and spontaneous illumination reflected from 
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antiquity. In this way, for instance, the call of Moses was 
interpreted as nothing more than the long cherished project of 
the, patriot to emancipate his people; which, when presented 
before his mind with more than usual vividness in his dreams, 
was believed by him to be a divine inspiration. The flame and 
smoke which ascended from Mount Sinai, and the shining of 
Moses’ face, were mere natural phenomena, heightened by the 
imagination and the mysterious solemnity of the occasion. ‘The 
angelic apparitions in the gospel history were considered in the 
same way—as mere figurative representations of natural events. 
‘ A happy accident,’ for example, was called ‘ a protecting angel— 
‘ a joyous thought, the salutation of an cogehc-andl a peaceful 
‘state of mind, a comforting angel.’ Eichhorn, however, was 
not consistent in the application of his principles to the New 
Testament. He felt, as it were, on more holy ground than in 
the Old. It remained for Paulus to carry out the same principles 
thoroughly to the evangelical history. We cannot give any 
analysis of his work. It is sufficient to express its pith in the 
words of Strauss,—viz. that in the narrative of Paulus, ‘ Jesus 
‘ appears in no special sense the Son of God, but simply a wise 
‘and virtuous being; and the effects he produced were not 
‘ miracles, but merely acts, sometimes of benevolence and friend- 
‘ ship, sometimes of medical skill, and sometimes the consequence 
‘ of accident and good fortune.’ In short, the Gospels were en- 
tirely — by him of any peculiarly divine or sacred cha- 
racter, All their heavenly beauty and simplicity were forced 
through the alembic of a cold and meagre intellectualism, and 
came forth mere distorted common-place. 
Such was Rationalism in the hands of its most illustrious sup- 
rters. It left nothing supernatural—nothing divine in the 
ible. Scripture contained no special and transcending revela- 
tion either of religion or morality. Religion was and could be 
nothing more than the natural light of reason—and morality 
the natural rule of reason in every man. ‘This was its charac- 
teristic triumph. It by no means impugned either morality or 
religion; but both were, according to its view, necessarily given 
man in nature. Both were the spontaneous products of his 
ordinary faculties. Man needed not, and never could have, any 
higher guide than his own understanding. Where the Bible 
corroborated this, it was a useful auxiliary ; but where it either 
transcended, or seemed to oppose it, there it was either unintel- 
ligibly mysterious, or spoke in the mere language of hyperbolical 
elevation. Christianity, in every true sense, was thus eliminated, 
and the essential idea of a miraculous interposition upon which 
it is founded, treated as a mere dream or phantasy. We may 
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at once close and substantiate this brief review by the definition 
of Bretschneider, according to which Rationalism is— 


‘That theological view which does not admit any supernatural, 
immediate and miraculous revelation from God to man, but asserts 
that there is only one wniversal revelation which takes place through 
the contemplation of nature and man’s own reason; that the sacred 
authors did not write under the immediate inspiration of God; that 
Christianity was not designed to teach any mysterious truths and 
doctrines, but only to confirm the religious teaching of reason; and 
that man neither can nor should accept any doctrine to be true which 
cannot be recognised and proved to him by reason.’ 

It does not lie within our province to enter upon a formal refuta- 
tion of this system. All we would attempt is merely to point 
out its wholly gratuitous character. Nothing can be more 
obvious than that it rests from first to last on a foregone conclu- 
sion—a petitio principii—viz. that a supernatural revelation is 
impossible. It takes its stand on this allegation, and then pro- 
ceeds to reduce the Bible to its standard. But it is clear that in 
assuming so much, the Rationalist really prejudges the whole 
question ; and in reply to him we have only to say—No, you are 
not, and cannot be entitled to assume this, which is, in its very 
nature, a point that cannot be determined a priori. It is the 
merest, most ridiculous presumption of the human intellect to 
arbitrate such a question, and to pronounce whether or no God 
can communicate directly, that is, supernaturally, with his rea- 
sonable creatures. We put this as the very lowest stage of the 
controversy with the Rationalist. But even so much is fatal to 
his pretensions; for all his reasonings and criticisms proceed upon 
this basis, which nothing can ever enable him to assume. His 
whole system is thus vitiated from the foundation. It leans, at the 
best, on an uncertainty. From this, the very lowest point of view, 
we may see how untenable and vicious a system Rationalism is. 
For only admit the possibility of a revelation (and what sane 
philosophy will venture not to admit it), and the root is at once 
struck out below it. It lies, therefore, at the mercy of a simple 
negation—a mere demurrer. 

But if we come for a moment to closer quarters with it, in 
’ how much stronger a light does its gratuitous shallowness appear. 
If it be true that the question as to the possibility of a super- 
natural revelation be an idle and incompetent one for the human 
mind, yet how do all the genuine suggestions of the human 
mind lead us to expect such a revelation? How does Reason 
— above and beyond itself to a superior voice and guidance ? 

ow do the deepest needs of humanity cry for divine help? 
What are false religions but the graspings of the human soul 
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after some higher and better truths than it can reach itself? 
What are the mythic Prometheus of Grecian story and many 
other emblems of mythologic beauty, but just the dim types, the 
shadowy projections of the unconquerable longing of man after 

-like light and love? Does not the Natural thus, everywhere, 
ead us up to the very portals of the Supernatural? Does it 
not bring us into the very antechamber of the Divine Presence, 
and point us upwards to the veiled Glory that dwells on high ? 
So we believe; and so we think, that all previous facts testify in 
favour of the Supernaturalist. While the Rationalist settles the 
matter by an arbitrary deduction, he is led onwards by a careful 
induction to the very point where the Bible interposes. 
course, we need not say that this is all preliminary to the real 
point at issue—the supernatural authority of the Bible. This is 
@ question of fact which must be resolved on its own merits—on 
the weight and validity of its own testimony—and with which 
we cannot at present meddle. Let us merely observe how, 
here again, on the very face of it, the question is against the 
Rationalist. The Bible comes with a supernatural claim. It is 
clothed in a supernatural dress. This is: at once a stumbling- 
block to the Rationalist ; and how does he get quit of it? Not 
by repudiating with the mere Naturalist the claim altogether, and 
considering the dress mere fabrication (which were at least an 
intelligible solution of the matter), but by viewing it all as 
mere gloss and hyperbole. But, then, the whole Bible is one 
inconceivable hyperbole; for this is its pervading, and not its 
partial attire. It has really no meaning and consistency what- 
ever, if you abstract the miraculous element from it. It is 
utterly untrustworthy. On the other hand, the Supernaturalist 
only sees in this special aspect of the Bible what he expected. 
It is to him only the appropriate vehicle of divine truth; the 
miraculous expression of a miraculous story. 

But we must now pass onward in our view of German Pro- 
testantism. Rationalism, according to what we have already 
said, we conceive to have reached its climax with Paulus, about 
the beginning of the — century. It has, indeed, perpetu- 
ated itself in its original form to a much later period, as in the case 
of Wegscheider, whose Institutiones Theologie Christiane Dog 
matice, have preserved to our own day their popularity,* as per- 
haps, the most complete exhibition of Rationalism in a systematic 
form. It is, however, with Paulus that the properly rationalistic 
period terminates. Then German theology had attained to its 
most complete state of disorganization, and the German church 


* The eighth edition was published at Leipzig, in 1844. 
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to its most deplorable deadness. The spiritual element, which 
had been formerly so crushed, had now nearly disappeared. 
Christianity had become the mere echo of natural religion. 
We must not, however, overdraw the picture, as has been too 
often done. Even at this, the darkest period of German Pro- 
testantism, it had some few genuine sons. There were some 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal. The names of Storr, 
and Flatt, and Planck, and Rheinhard, present themselves 
as bright spots amid the surrounding darkness. In Tiibingen, 
especially, where the former were professors, there lived on a 
hearty spirit of true piety, and a true christian theology. None 
of these men, however, were fitted to awaken the Church, and 
rekindle a better spirit in it. They had enough ado to preserve 
their own light and life. They had not genius to quicken the 
electric spark in others. This could only come from some 
deeper and fresher source. ‘The national mind had sunk into 
such a state of empiric indifferentism under the shallow and 
degrading system we have described, that it needed some 
thorough and general influence to stir it from its coldness and 
torpor. 

‘Lhe first most decided check which the old system received 
was from the Kantian philosophy, which began at this period to 
pervade the educated circles of Germany, and to displace to a 
great extent in the church, the mere empiric rationalism. There 
can be no doubt that, in itself, the Moralism of Kant was a great 
improvement upon the latter. If by no means that of the Gospel, 
it was a more earnest and noble system than had gone before. 
If German Protestantism did not gain anything in the apprehen- 
sion of the more vital christian ideas by its adoption, it yet gained 
much in depth and consistency. It was a somewhat higher view 
of the Bible to regard it as a popular symbol of the ‘categorical 
imperative,’ than as a mere blurred and imperfect reflection of the 
light of the understanding. It was a somewhat more exalted con- 
ception of Jesus to consider Him as the great popular representa- 
tive and teacher for all ages of the ideas of God, Wisdom, and Im- 

nortality, than as a mere wise and virtuous being, performing 
cures by accident or superior medical skill. But it was in its indi- 
‘rect effects that the Kantian philosophy was chiefly beneficial. In 
its relation to the Gospel na | in its positive religious aspect, at 
the best but a new form of Rationalism, it was yet powerfully 
instrumental in recalling the higher minds of the nation from the 
epicurean Eudaimonism which had become so prevalent. The 
sovereign claims of morality were advanced by it with such a 
clearness and strength, as to stir within them a profound con- 
sciousness of hollowness and superficiality, and to point them to 
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higher and holier ends. The supremacy and worth of conscience 
were asserted in such a bold and uncompromising manner as to 
shake the reign of mere frivolity and levity in every department 
of life and science. Kant has thus been considered by his 
countrymen as a sort of new Moses in the peculiar share he had 
in introducing a renewed era in his country; and the ‘cate- 
gorical imperative,’ like the law of old, a schoolmaster to bring to 
Christ.* 

But while acknowledging the beneficial influence of the 
Kantian philosophy so far, it will at once be seen that it was not 
the power to stir the nation at large. It operated, happily, in 
recalling the more educated classes to deeper and juster views. 
It shed around a purer light, but it kindled no fire, and it was not 
in its nature to do so. It descended from too abstract a region 
ever to move the popular sympathies. Like every other species 
of stoicism, it was in fact essentially unpopular. There was 
wanting, therefore, some common enthusiasm to rouse the 
German people before any revival of religious life could take 
place among them. Kantism had done a serviceable work, but 
from a very different quarter must the breath come that could 
breathe life into the dry bones of Rationalism. Under the 
blessing of God this desired influence was found in the genuine 
and profoundly moral emotion which excited the German nation 
to assert its liberties against France—an emotion which stirred 
and united all hearts—which warmed with an unwonted glow the 
breast of the philosopher, and at the same time kindled in the 
bosom of the peasant. There can be no doubt that this patriotic 
impulse was the most powerfully efficient in re-awakening the 
religious life of Germany. The Germans themselves confidently 
believe and assert this. 


‘It has been customary,’ says Hundeshagen, ‘to date the revival 
of our religious life from the war of Liberation—and with justice : for 
in every deeper moral excitement the inherent weakness and defects of 
our moral being come more clearly into light, and—unable to find any 
remedy for them in ourselyes—we are thrown back upon the Source of 
all morality—the holy and redeeming God. In this way a pelagian 
and self-constituted morality, such as was developed in Kantism, re- 
turned to its natural relation with religion. The old mysterious bond 
which has knit in eternal union the moral and religious motives, 
so that the life and purity of the one ever depend upon the life and ~ 
purity of the other, was thus once more restored. ‘The life of pro- 
testantism, we have shown, rested and survived only on the profound 
moral earnestness in which it originated; and it died out just because 
it fell away from this basis. So now the protestant spirit was brought 


* Both Twesten and Hundeshagen employ this analogy. 
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back to its original synthesis, and reacquired the capability of forming 
anew a living theology. We do not forget,’ he continues, ‘the neces- 
sary impulse of reaction which lay in Rationalism itself, the impossi- 
bility of a merely negative principle of criticism giving any permanent 
satisfaction to the national mind; nor do we undervalue the effects of 
the romantic poesy and the after-Kantian philosophy, nor the single 
consecrated efforts of Christian preachers or writers in preserving and 
perpetuating some portion of a positive Christian spirit. On the con- 
trary, we recognise in all these various elements a due share of co- 
operation. But, on the other hand, it is also very certain that if God 
had not so ordered the course of affairs, that we were led under heavy 
chastisements, as a people, to perceive the nothingness of all earthly 
things—to learn deeply our own vanity—and were thus forcibly led 
back to that point, both internally and externally, whence alone we 
could attain to a true and essential unity with Revelation—our mere 
literary excitement—all the various phases of our mere national culture 
would have failed to introduce a new era of our religious life, just as 
similar elements had formerly failed in the case of ‘The Reforma- 


This powerful re-awakening of the German nation occurred in 
the second decade of this century; and had it not been subse- 
quently stifled and restrained by the despotic arrangements which 
succeeded the overthrow of Napideds, there is good reason to 
believe that Germany might have been spared many of the 
subsequent alarming crises—both political and religious—through 
which it bas passed. Had the national spirit, which proved so 
true to its sovereign in the hour of need, been allowed to expand 
and develop itself in forms of constitutional liberty, Protestant 
Germany might have entered upon a course of social and christian 
significance which still seems far distant from it. Hundeshagen 
is very. strongly of this opinion, and devotes two long chapters of 
his work to the subject, exhibiting, it appears to us, the most 
deeply penetrative and sagacious insight into the real causes of 
the weakness and disorder of his country in almost all practical 
relations. He is not insensible, indeed, to the many disturb- 
ances and aberrations which might still have awaited the develop- 
ment of the German church; but he expresses himself confident, 
that but for the crushing and choking up, on the part of the 
imperial powers, of the youthful activity of the nation, Germany 
would never have presented the spectacle which it now does of 
an ‘endemic antichristianism,’ and that the disgraceful scenes of 
the year 1845* would have been spared. 

But stifled and rendered incomplete as it was, the awakening 

* He alludes, we suppose, to the commingling fray between the followers of 
Schleiermacher and Hengstenberg, which took place in that year, and which Neander 
sought to pacify by his ‘ Worte des Friedens unter den Gegenzitsen.’ 
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of Germany in the war of liberation must be regarded as an 
epoch in its history, and especially in a religious point of view. 
nder its kindling influence, the old deistic Rationalism rapidl 
gave way. A newscientific spirit, at variance with it, arose with 
such men as Jacobi, and Fries, and the Schlegels, and finally, 
with Schelling and Hegel. And on the other hand, a new spirit 
of pietism sprung up among the people; to which the excitement 
caused by the publication of the sot theses of Harms, on 
the anniversary of the Reformation, contributed not a little. 
From this period German Protestantism no longer exhibits a 
predominating tendency in any one direction, such as had for- 
merly characterized it. We have seen first the period of theo- 
logical Formalism, partially enlivened by the presence of the 
Halle Pietism; and then, as its necessary sequence, the period 
of Rationalism. These are the two general aspects which Pro- 
testantism has presented in the course of our review. In each 
period we have seen a generally pervading bias in this theological 
current. But in the period upon which we now enter, we can 
discover no such general and distinctive character. It rather— 
so far as it has developed itself (which is, indeed, only a small 
way )—presents a commingling aspect of various elements; some 
of which have directly descended from the previous period, and 
others of which are only beginning to assume their full signifi- 
cance. The old Rationalism is by no means extinct. It has 
been long dying, but is not yet quite dead. The aged Weg~- 
scheider, with his half dozen pupils in the university of Halle, 
only lately formed an appropriate representation of its decrepit, 
yet not wholly defunct state; and it is little more than a modified 
specimen of it we see reproduced in Uhlick and his adherents, 
—the self-styled ‘friends of light.’ And if the old empiric form 
of it thus still survives, it is well known that Rationalism has 
assumed within this period a new speculative form of the most 
daringly innovating and sweeping kind, which we see in its full 
blush in the widely prevailing pantheistic, or ‘Young Germany’ 
school. And yet Rationalism cannot without the greatest injustice 
be considered in any sense the characteristic feature of this period, 
—which were, indeed, to stultify the whole view we have given of 
the revival of religion in Germany. Under its different surviving 
forms, it is only one, and by no means the most important, of 
the commingling elements to which we have alluded; no longer 
exercising the mastery, but fighting, we fain believe, a continually 
losing battle with the purely reactionary element of old Luther- 
anism, on the one hand, and the new scientific, or, as it has been 
called, middle school of theology, on the other. And if an 
tendency is to be as yet considered predominant in this peri 
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it is undoubtedly, we think, the last,—the peculiar birth, as it is, 
of the age, and stamping on it, in many noble and rich products 
of genius, its significant impress. Certainly this new school of 
Christian theology, along with the professedly anys se or 
pantheistic school, are the two most important and influential 
aspects which German Protestantism at present exhibits. These 
are the most marked channels in which the German mind 
has run during the last thirty years, and continues to run: and 
accordingly, as our remaining space is barely sufficient even for 
this purpose, we shall chiefly confine ourselves to a brief con- 
sideration of these. 
The modern scientific school of German theology takes its 
rise, it is well known, from Schleiermacher. We have already 
remarked, that with the reawakening of Germany in the present 
century, there arose, on the one hand, a new scientific method, 
and on the other, a new pietistic spirit. An intellectual and an 
ethical element once more worked visibly in the old Protestantism, 
although in separate and distinct individuals. It needed only 
some distinguished individual to unite both tendencies in himself, 
and to bring them to bear upon the reconstruction of theology. 
Such a one was found in Frederick Schleiermacher, nursed at 
once in the bosom of Pietism, and in all the severest studies of 
Philosophy—a pupil at once of the Moravian brethren and of 
Plato. It was this combination of powers, as we had occasion 
briefly to explain in a former paper on Neander, which gave 
his peculiar distinction to Schleiermacher as a theologian. He 
once more reunited the vital elements from whose mutual co- 
operation sprung the theology of the Reformation. He was an 
earnest advocate of the claims of the Science. He would abate 
not a jot of the rights of Criticism. On this side he opposed 
himself decidedly to the mere pietistic movement, and even wrote 
somewhat violently against Harms. But then he could not allow 
any theology to be valid which was not founded upon a positive 
Christian interest. Criticism which did not originate in the life 
of the church, and rest upon it, although dealing with biblical 
elements, was not theological. All must spring from a Christian 
root; a living, Christian spirit must fuse and mould all. 

It will at once be seen what a plain antagonism this was to the 
old Rationalism. It struck, in fact, at its very essence. For what 
had that been essentially, but just the exercise of criticism divorced 
from any Christian motive or interest? It formed the natural 
consummation of the decay of this interest which had been going 
on so long in the church. It was its boast to have banished it, 
and reduced Christian theology to mere natural theology—to 
have destroyed everything distinctive in the Christian system, 
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and transformed it into a system of mere natural ethics or simple 
deism. It had thus completed the dissolution of Protestantism. 
Now, in the face of this, Schleiermacher just set himself to re- 
construct the ancient edifice—to rebuild theology on a Christian 
basis. This it had entirely departed from, and to this it must be 
restored. Unless the foundation was right, there could be no 
value in the superstructure. The Christian element was there- 
fore again recognised as the primary and determining one, with- 
out which mere criticism could never produce a genuine theology. 
The products of the latter were, indeed, only valid in relation to 
the former, as expressions of the ‘ Christian consciousness,’ or life 
of the church. 

This ultimate reference of all in dogmatical Science to Christian 
experience, is one of the most prominent and distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of Schleiermacher as a theologian, and of his school ; 
and it is therefore of consequence that we fully understand what 
it means. This will perhaps be best shown by the following 
remarks of Neander :— 


‘It belongs,’ he says, ‘to the epoch-making influences which 
Schleiermacher exercised upon the development of theology, that in an 
unbelieving age, destitute of living historical intuition, and moved 
only by the abstractions of the understanding, he introduced the ex- 
pression of the ‘Christian consciousness,’ to denote the undeniable 
power ever revealing itself in Christianity, which, having once 
entered as an immediate inward agency into the world of spirit, must 
henceforth evermore produce a new culture in the life of humanity, 
and bring forth phenomena otherwise inexplicable. This expression, 
and the conception it denotes, will maintain their place notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of a hostile formalism of thought which opposes every- 
thing intuitive, and substitutes empty abstractions in the room of the 
living power moving the heart of humanity; or ofa vain and jejune 
philosophy, which recognises no higher intelligence than that which 
makes steam-boats and railroads. Just as the intuitive God-conscious- 
ness testifies of the existence, the omnipresent providence and self- 
revelation of a personal God, so does the Christian consciousness 
testify of Christ—that he was, and that he continues ever to work in 
Christianity. And just as God only reveals himself to the divine 
consciousness, so that whosoever has not already God, can nowhere 
find him; so it is only the Christian consciousness that can recognise 
Christ in the fragments of tradition and the phenomena of history— 
that can truly comprehend the life of Christ and of his church.’ 

And to this it may be well to add the following brief statement 
of Liicke. In his ‘ Reminiscences of Schleiermacher,’ he says that 
—‘ Persuaded as the former was of the incessantly directive and 
‘formative agency of the spirit of Christ in the church illustrat- 


| ¢ ing Christ’s word and history, he took for granted, with a 
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‘ magnanimous confidence, that what is in the church matter of 
* general acceptance and consciousness, as having a Christian cha- 
‘racter, must also be precisely the Christian truth. 

These quotations at once show the importance ascribed to this 
principle in Schleiermacher’s theology, and so far explain it. 
And apart from any consideration of its value in the meantime, 
nothing certainly can be more obvious than the reaction it con- 
stituted to the old system. Whereas, with it, the Christian 
element had been void, here it is the primary and indispensable 
necessity—in fact, the great arbiter of theological Science. In 
the former, nothing was held as truth which did not approve itself 
in the light of reason;* with Schleiermacher, on the contrary, 
the peculiar province of Christian truth is quite beyond and 
above that of the natural reason. Its evidence is quite inde- 
pendent. The facts of the ‘Christian consciousness’ are seen 
and evidenced in their own light; and it is just as absurd and 
illegitimate for the reason to intrude and arbitrate within the 
sphere of the Christian consciousness, as it would be for the 

hristian consciousness to intrude and arbitrate within the 
sphere of the reason. Rationalism enthroned this reason—the 
mere critical and dialectic faculty—within the province of re- 
ligion; and its triumphs were just the ruins which it scattered 
around. No conquests within such a province could be achieved 
by it, except those of the alien and ruthless invader. Schleier- 
macher reasserted the distinction and sanctity of this province, and 
sought to limit the critical faculty to its own peculiar sphere. 
Exercising a legitimate function in the construction of theology, 
it was yet only destructive when monopolising the whole tas 
Equally indispensable in its agency, it must yet, in order that it 
may not defeat its object, and prove a mere reckless power of 
ruin, act as the willing minister and pupil of another. 

Such was the regenerative work of Schleiermacher. His aim 
was noble. It was not to be expected, however, that he could 
accomplish so great a work completely. It was far too much 
beyond the strength of any one individual, and too much above 
the spirit of the age; for while the inefficiency and miserable 

verty of the rationalistic system had begun to Se generally felt, 
its influence had yet so thoroughly penetrated every department 
of thought—it had so diffused its subtle and poisonous infection 
—that it was almost impossible for any manifestation of the 
national mind to throw it entirely off. Its taint clung to every- 
thing; and fervent as was the glow of religious fecling that 

* No difficulty can arise to the reader from our use of the term ‘reason’ here, 


so often qualified and explained to mean the natural understanding, or critical 
faculty, the sense in which the term ‘rationalism’ is derived from it. 
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had been kindled in many hearts at this epoch, and emphatically 
so in that of Schleiermacher, it was not yet so thorough as to 
consume this taint, and leave the atmosphere clear and pure. 
While we, therefore, recognise in Schleiermacher an ethical, or 
spiritual influence, once more reunited with the critical in a quite 
genuine sense, we at the same time perceive much inequality 
and imperfection in the nature of their union, as exhibited by him. 
The two powers worked together—but they did not work har- 
moniously. They were not sufficiently interfused. The Christian 
element—clearly as its worth was recognised—was neither pure 
in itself, nor sufficiently powerful duly to penetrate and attemper 
the other, which consequently retained much of ‘the earthy 
matter of the age.’ 

When we come to examine the positive system of Schleier- 
macher, we accordingly find much that is defective and erro- 
neous. In his statement of the Christian doctrines, we see 
how inadequately he had analyzed and entered into the full 
meaning of that life of the church, or ‘Christian conscious- 
ness,’ upon which it is yet based. The most essential and 
deepest fact of this consciousness—the perception of sin—is 
most imperfectly apprehended by him. And here we just see 
the trail of Rationalism. There was no christian fact it had more 
thrust out of sight than this. There was no victory it boasted 
of more than that of having emancipated the human mind from 
such a gloomy delusion. And it is not, therefore, wonderful 
that Schleiermacher did not at once recover the old truth on this 
point, which yet formed a spring of weakness in his whole 
theology. It is however, perhaps, in the application of his 
of the Christian consciousness’ that we must 
trace the most vitiating element of his theology. He failed to 
recognise the authoritative relation of Scripture to this principle, 
—of the objective to the subjective revelation. ‘The divine 
sentiment and life perpetuated in the church—in which the 
Holy — of Christ has promised ever to dwell—is evidently 
acknowledged by him to be superior to the direct teaching of the 
Holy Spirit in Scripture. The Bible is not the arbiter of the 
‘ Christian consciousness,’ but the Christian consciousness of the 
Bible. The standard of truth is with him a subjective one. 
Dogmatics are just the scientific expression of the facts of the 
Christian consciousness. The Bible is indeed the chief means of 
educating this consciousness. It vivifies and brightens it ; but it 
does not absolutely create or make it. It is possible, in fact, to 
conceive the one existing apart from the other, as in the early 
church. It is obvious what room there is here left for the 
supremacy of a mystical element (an element of Quakerism), 
subversive of a true Christian theology. Once exalt the sub- 
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jective in this way, and where is to be its limit? The Bible may 
be recognised as its teacher; but the pupil will soon get the 
better of the master. Where it does not recognise authority, it 
will be ever apt to despise guidance. It is very true that the 
Bible is no mere system of Christian doctrine ; and we ourselves 
believe that it is no mere excerpt-work which can educe from it 
such a system. A harmonious and consistent theology cannot be 
produced by any mere combination of its litere scripte. There 
must be a tins fire in the heart to fuse, in its living flame, the 
whole, before a living theology can be formed. But then the 
objective revelation must withal remain the standard and arbiter 
of the result. ‘To the word and to the testimony,’ must ever be 
the final appeal. Here alone is the invariable norm of the truth. 
This the grand principle of protestantism we must ever hold good 
alike against the rival claims of an objective tradition, and a 
subjective communis sensus,—of a ‘ catholic authority,’ and a 
‘ Christian consciousness.’ 

Schleiermacher very soon gathered around him admiring 
disciples and coadjutors in the great work upon which he had 
entered. The most prominent names in German theology during 
the last thirty years—Neander, Twesten, Nitzsch, Ullmann, 
Liicke, Tholuck, Jul. Miiller, and even, to some extent, 
De Wette, ally themselves to him. It would, indeed, be a great 
mistake to suppose that it was the intention of Schleiermacher to 
found a school of theology, and that we are, therefore, to look 
for any positive unanimity of doctrinal sentiment among these 
writers. No. When we speak of a school of theology proceed- 
ing from Schleiermacher, we speak entirely in reference to the 
spirit and impulse he diffused. He was eminently one of those 
men of comprehensive and pervading genius, who leave their 
stamp upon their age, and show themselves to be great more in 
the formative and kindling influence they exercise upon others, 
than in their own substantive contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge. Of the fact of the influence which he thus exercised, 
and continues by his writings to exercise, there can be no doubt. 
It is obvious upon the very face of the main products of recent 
theological literature in Germany, and is frankly and proudly 
confessed by all its highest names. Liicke says, ‘ that there are 
‘ probably few who have become auxiliary to the new movement 
‘of theology in the church, who do not owe their chief stimulus 
*to the lectures or the writings of Schleiermacher. Mediately, 
‘indeed, all the more recent theologians have become his pupils, 
‘ not excepting those who now follow another and even an oppo- 
‘site tendency. ‘The influence exerted by him is, consciously or 
* unconsciously, owned by all.’ Neander, it is known, regarded 
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him always with the profoundest respect, as the initiator of a new 
era in theology; and almost the last publication with which this 
venerable man was associated, (along with Nitzsch and Miiller,) 
—a new periodical organ of Christian Science,* thus does homage 
to the name and influence of Schleiermacher :— 


‘We are persuaded,’ say they, ‘that it is not the problem of our 
age to seize and call back into artificial life an old form of church con- 
stitution or of theology, but to labour in order that something new 
may be formed for the future resting on the one unchangeable founda- 
tion, and having the power of that divine word which is ever renewing 
its youth in perpetual freshness. Although among those who are 
united in this work different relations are maintained to Schleiermacher, 
the great teacher of the reviving German church, they are yet unani- 
mous in the conviction that the farther development of our theology 
must attach itself to him, and that the mighty impulse given by him 


must long continue to influence the Christian philosophy of Protestant 
Germany.’ 


The school which thus sprung from Schleiermacher, while 
retaining much that is distinctive in his theology, has yet 
advanced in no small degree beyond him towards the attainment 
of a more profound and thorough Christianity. Twesten, and 
Nitzsch, and Ullmann, and Liicke, who may be said to be the 
most direct representatives of the school, have all improved in 
some respects upon the dogmatic teaching of their master. 
Continued labour in his spirit has guided them on to deeper and 
more comprehensive results. Their progress, however, has, in 
the very nature of the case, been a gradual and toilsome one— 
leaving them yet considerably behind the full meaning and 
measure of the truth. ‘They have had to clear their way amid 
such an overlying heap of rationalistic rabbish—amid such con- 
flict and confusion of opinion on all sides of them—that it is not 
very surprising they should not have reached its clear and open 
path. ‘The great root of all their deficiency and error is just the 
same as with Schleiermacher, viz.—an imperfect apprehension of 
sin. They have failed as yet to seize in all its breadth and depth 
this great fact in man’s moral being. ‘The mere esthetic view 
of it is too predominant with them—as if sin were a mere 
infraction of the divine beauty of our nature, instead of a positive 
element of guilt and depravity. It is clear how a deficient view 
upon this point must diffuse its negative and impoverishing 
influence through their whole theology. It is the real secret of 
much of the prevailing indecision and uncertainty—the half- 
tones that so often meet us in their dogmatical expositions; and 


* Die Deutsche Zcitscrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft und christliches leben,— 
the first number of which appeared in January, 1850. 
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ibly not a little of the misty vagueness of phraseology in 
reader sometimes if they have 
viously lost themselves. It is very gratifying, however, that 
clearer views on this point are always gaining ground among 
this class of theologians. We have formerly noticed what pro- 
- gress Neander had made in a right direction; and Julius Miller, 
who, as well as Neander, must be ranked generally with this 
section of theological inquirers, has recently in his great work on 
the ‘ Doctrine of Sin,’ laid anew in its full profundity and com- 
rehensiveness this foundation of a true system of dogmatics. 
= every respect this work is one of the most significant and 
important of modern theology—the work of a master in the 
Science—who has brought to his task a mind thoroughl 
disciplined in all the abstruser speculations of his country, and, 
at the same time, deeply penetrated by a divine earnestness. 
We cannot doubt the powerfully healthy influence which it is 
destined to exercise upon the fuller development of theology in 
his country. 

If we now venture—upon so brief and cursory a survey—to 
estimate the merits of this school in relation to Germany, we 
must express ourselves disposed to rate them very highly. With 
all its absolute deficiencies it has accomplished, and is still 
accomplishing, an invaluable service for its country. It is true 
that from our point of view we sce much wanting in it, and much 
that is erroneous; but we ought never to forget the atmosphere 
of perplexity and confusion through which it has struggled 
onward in its progressive task. Its most general deficiency is 
the want of a ee practical and objective spirit. It is 
too much immersed in the prevalent metaphysic haze which so 
infects every branch of thought in Germany. This obscures 
from it the real and full import of many of the facts with which 
it has to deal, This leads it to exalt, as it does, the rights of 
the Christian consciousness at the expense of the authoritative 
rights of the Bible, and prevents it from seeing the true relation 
between them. It must rid itself of this cramping and disturbing 
‘influence, and come forth into the free and pure light of the 
Gospel. With much that it holds of the inherent dignity and 
rights of the human soul, we quite agree; but it must learn to 
see that there is nothing incompatible between such rights and 
the fullest admission of the divine authority of Scripture. The 
Bible must not merely be made to speak the preconceptions 
of the Christian consciousness, or recognised within its limits as 
its instructor; but it must be acknowledged to be, under the 
quickening influence of the Divine Spirit, its originator and 
author. For us, whatever may have been the case with the 
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primitive Christians, there can be no Christian consciousness 
apart from the Bible. It, and it alone, under God, is the source 
of divine wisdom and divine life. Through whatever inter- 
mediate channels these may flow, they here centre, and are thence 
derived. And what is so much required of this class of theolo- 
gians, is just to place the Bible on its proper eminence, and to 

iscern in it the voice of God speaking with authority to the 
human mind. Let us not be mistaken. We advocate no 
bibliolatry as it is called. We would not set up a mere paper 
‘pope’ in the place of him of Rome. We are not of opinion 
that theological truth can be satisfactorily determined by a mere 
dogmatical array of excerpted texts. e are even inclined to 
think that too much has been made of this mode of argumentation 
and proof in the past ages of the church. It is no arbitrary and 
unreasoning authority we recognise in the Bible, but a living and 
reasonable source of divine Truth. There must be such a 
source recognised somewhere; and it is evidently of the most 
vital consequence where it is adjudged to be;—whether in 
the intuitions simply, with our modern spiritualists (a view 
which just returns into that of the old rationalists)—or in the 
divine intuitions perpetuated through the abiding presence of 
the Spirit of Christ in the Church,—the so-called ‘ Christian 
consciousness’ (a view which obviously is but too apt to return 
into the other),—or in the Word of God in Scripture. There is 
no safe authority, we believe, for man, except the last; and if 
even it is liable to be abused, it is yet the least liable of any. It 
is a fountain-head of divine truth ever welling forth afresh under 
whatever corruptions may overlay it. It is a page of sacred 
meaning which, never changing itself, may yet ever be read anew 
under richer lights, and yield a deeper significance to the reader. 
Infallible in itself, it lays no restraint upon the freest inquiry. It 
indeed alters no more than the great page of nature: but just as 
we are ever learning to read under the light of Science a more 
glorious meaning in the latter, so may we learn to read under 
the light of an seat and wiser Criticism a higher and more 
perfect meaning in the former. We cannot, therefore, too much 
commend this school to hold by its strong assertion of the rights 
of critical Science. We can have no fruitful and vigorous 
theology without such a Science. Practical religion even perishes 
under its decay. 

With the ardent progressive tendeneies of this school we also 
upon the whole, warmly sympathise. We agree with it that 
‘ that tendency in theology is the only conservative one which is, 
‘ at the same time, according to its special law, freely progressive.’ 
A true progress there must be here as in everything. Ifthe 
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truth itself cannot change, the human mind must yet with an 
advancing culture see it in new relations, and under fresher and 
more comprehensive aspects. This we consider to be a simple 
fact, which must therefore assert itself under all opposition. \We 
do not regret, therefore, that this school aims to reach beyond 
the theology of the Reformation. Such an aim in no respect 
implies disrespect to that theology. It only acknowledges the 
law of progress which lies in everything human: and revered 
as may be the authority of the Reformation creeds, they cannot 
claim to be anything more than the human expressions of a Truth 
which necessarily transcends all adequate human statement. 
The Bible, however, must limit and bound all such attempts at 

rogress, for here we have no longer the Word of man, but of 
God, and the last Word which, in these days, He has yet spoken 
unto us. Its light, therefore, must at once guide and circum- 
scribe our onward march. 

That section of the German church which represents the 
reaction of Lutheranism, claims a few words from us, before 
proceeding further in our review, according to the course we have 
indicated. This party sprang out of the same general movement 
of the German nation which gave birth to the scientific school of 
theology ; and in its earliest shape was, indeed, just the pure 
development of the pietistic spirit which arose and propagated 
itself collaterally with the new scientific impulses of that im- 
portant period. This spirit did not at first assume any definite 
ecclesiastical form. It did not assert itself as a specific ten- 
dency of the theological mind. It was rather a general stimulus 
ss with a healthy awakening effect in many individual 
minds of very diverse theological tendencies. Just as on one 
hand, however, it allied itself to the new scientific spirit, on 
another it shot forth into a more native development, which 
_ attached itselfto the old dogmatic orthodoxy. And this point 
of attachment gradually became the main and distinguishing 
element in the movement thence originating. As on the other 
side the mere scientific element appears predominating, so 
here the mere dogmatic and ecclesiastical element became pre- 
eminent. The pure element of Pietism has retreated in both 
cases somewhat too far before the allies it embraced. We accord- 
ingly find that this reactionary Lutheranism in its mature form 
even disclaims Pietism. It has formally bid adieu to the maternal 
bosom from which it sprang.* 

We behold the first complete specimen of this old Lutheran 
tendency in the ‘ Evangelical Church Journal, aud its most 
notable representative in Dr. Hengstenberg, its editor. Ori- 

* Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 1838. 
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ginally, it is said, even strongly tainted with the extreme opinions 
of rationalism, this now well-known divine adopted, while still 
young, evangelical views of the strictest and most positive 

ind. A residence at Basle, in the twenty-first year of Nis e, 


‘is said to have completed his conversion to such views. On his 


return to Germany, and his assuming the position of a professor 
of theology in the University of Berlin, he became an earnest 
advocate of the peculiar tenets of Lutheranism. He took his 
stand on the platform of the old orthodoxy; and here he has 
continued to wage an unyielding, and often fierce and bitter 
conflict with opponents on the one hand and on the other. He 
is undoubtedly a man of strong faith, and somewhat fearless 
courage; and there is a certain magnanimity in the defiant 
struggle which he has maintained, sometimes almost single- 
handed, with opposite parties of antagonists. And never, perhaps, 
did this magnanimity appear more conspicuous than in the famous 
crisis of 1845, when so many divines united in a ‘declaration’ 
of disapprobation and reproof of the = and tactics which 
characterised the old Lutheran party, and by implication the editor 
of the ‘Church Journal’ in particular. It cannot be doubted 
that Hengstenberg met the Rees es made against him on this 
occasion in a dignified spirit, which reflected on him great credit. 
Yet it remains a serious question whether he had not, after all, 
provoked so significant a movement, by the bitterly intolerant 
and alien spirit which he had so often imported into the contro- 
versies of the day ; a spirit which, in its blind and overweenin 

zeal, ever tends to error rather than to truth. It seems admitte 

on all hands, that the ‘Evangelical Church Journal’ frequently 
violated the courtesies of debate, and even sometimes the cha- 
rities of that religion with which it was so professedly associated. 
Still we must allow much for the fervours of a thoroughly honest 
excitement in behalf of Christian interests ; and we would rather, 
therefore, turn aside from this part of Dr. Hengstenberg’s labours 
to that of the value of which there can exist no doubt. By his 
various exegetical writings he has exercised a beneficial influence 
which cannot be questioned. Marked by the highest scholarship— 
a scholarship which has elicited the praise even of some of his 
chief opponents—these writings have done more than any others 
in our day to advance the true interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament, and place its claims in their true light. In this relation 
he has dealt some irrecoverable blows on Rationalism, both new 
and old, and done a signal service to the Christian Protestantism 
of his country. And in this path he has been happily followed 
by a race of younger scholars, among others, by the lamented 
Hiivernick, whose critice! labours on the Pentateuch, as well as 
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those of Hengstenberg, are now becoming generally known by 
efficient translations in this country. 

The names chiefly associated with Hengstenberg in an eccle- 
siastical relation, are those of Guericke, Rudelbach, Harless, 
Delitzch, &c. There are, indeed, considerable diversities of 
opinion among these supporters of the same general cause—some 
leaning more exclusively than others to the old church system in 
every particular. The same dogmatic strictness, or ultra- 
orthodoxy, however, may be said upon the whole to characterise 
them all, in contradistinction to those who ally themselves 
with Schleiermacher, and who seek a further and new 
development of the truth adapted to the peculiar exigencies 
of their age and nation. It is to be hoped that a point 
of active union and co-operation may gradually be formed 
between these important sections of the German Church, already 
so nearly united on a Christian foundation. Nor are there wanting 
signs of this. The Evangelical Church Confederation which 
met in 1848, amid the tumult of war, and Anti-christian violence 
of every kind, in the old church of Wittemberg, where the bones 
of both Luther and Melancthon repose in peace, was a very 
significant fact in this respect. Here Nitzsch and Hengstenberg, 
and even De Wette, and Krummacher, were seen embracing in 
a fraternal endeavour to reconstruct the still decayed fabric of 
German Protestantism, and to adopt the most effectual means of 
stemming the tide of Anti-christianism that was overspreading the 
land, and carrying moral and social devastation in its progress. 
What has as yet been the practical issue of this and the subse- 

uent conferences which were proposed, we cannot say. The 
sign, however, is good; and we hail it in the spirit of Christian 
hopefulness. 

But we must now glance for a moment at another and a very 
different phase of the modern Protestantism of Germany. We 
regret that our limits can only allow us to present, in a some- 
what hurried and condensed inv, what might well have claimed 
from us a separate paper. 

Almost contemporary with the appearance of Schleiermacher 
and the beginnings of his influence upon the theology of his 
country, the speculative mind of Germany entered upon a new 
career, While Schleiermacher taught theology, Hegel taught 
philosophy in the university of Berlin. Hegel boldly sought to 
identify his system with Christianity, and professed in some 
degree, like Kant, though in a quite different point of view, to 
find in the biblical language a popular symbolic expression of 
his speculative views. Both seemed to him to teach the same 
great truth of the essential unity of the divine and the human. 
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‘Only ee treats as a speculative conception capable of 
‘universal application what Christianity demonstrates practically, 
‘and views as an individual fact in the person of the divine Man.’ 
In the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, there is only, as it 
were, an unconscious projection of the final doctrine of specula- 
tive science. The Christian dogma is but a limited foreshadow- 
ing of the threefold operation—the eternal dialectic process 
which makes up the universe. Pure unconditioned being (the 
Idee an und fur sich), is continually passing into manifestation, 
realizing itself, and then returning back upon itself into absolute 
unity ; and these three only possible modes of being, just cor- 
respond to the three sides of the Christian Trinity—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. God the Father represents the 
absolute Idee an und fur sich—God the Son, the conditioned 
Idee—the Idee as anderseyn—and God the Holy Ghost the Idee 
returning upon itself, or the relation between the other two— 
the Idee an und fiir sich seyn. The Infinite has no subsistence in 
itself. It attains to reality only in the Finite ; and to a conscious- 
ness of this reality only in the process of reversion back again— 
which is no other than the human mind exercising itself in Philo- 
sophy. God is thus only a continual self-development—an eternal 
Becoming (Werden), reaching his first intelligence and self-con- 
sciousness in human science. It is probable we are not making 
ourselves intelligible—and we cannot help it. The system, it is 
frankly confessed, only admits of a very dim apprehension by the 
common intellect. It is, however, at least, not difficult to perceive 
how utterly irreconcilable such a system is with Christianity— 
nay, what an absolute caricature and distortion it makes of the 
Christian ideas. And, indeed, on this very point the followers 
of Hegel are themselves utterly at variance—some maintaining 
with their master the essential identity of their philosophy and 
Christianity; and others acknowledging, in a greater or lesser 
degree, their discordance. Much bitter controversy has been 
waged on the subject; and amid the wordy darkness and con- 
fusion it is almost hopeless to trace one’s way. The several 
combatants are sometimes spoken of as arranged in three sections, 
denominated in language borrowed from the French Chamber of 
Deputies—the right, the centre, and the left; but according to 
what exact distinctions, especially between the two first, we 
are unable to inform the reader. The most intelligible view of 
the party seems to us to be that which regards it as simply 
divided into two sections—a moderate and an extreme, or, as 
they have been called, an ‘orthodox’ and a ‘heterodox ;’ those 
who, on the one hand, have drawn nearer to Christianity, and 
those who, on the other, have diverged more widely from it, and 
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assumed a special position of antagonism to it. To the former 
section belong some distinguished names, such as Daub, Mar- 
keinecke, and Rosenkrantz ; to the latter, Strauss, Bruno Bauer, 
Feuerbach, Ruge, and others. It is with the latter writers 
alone that Hegelianism has assumed that peculiarly negative and 
destructive form which is known under the appellation of ‘ Young 
Germany,’ and which has asserted itself as so decided a mani- 
festation of the German mind in the present day. 

Strauss is the real Coryphzus of this school. It was he who 
first introduced the Hegelian ideas into the mind of the German 
— Previously the system, bristling amid an enclosure of 

ard scientific terms, had found little favour in their eyes. But 
with the publication of his famous ‘ Life of Jesus,’ Hegelianism, 
as Hundeshagen says, ‘suddenly became the gospel of the day.’ 
It diffused itself in all the various forms of literature—in brochures 
and articles in journals, &c., among the young men in the 
universities _ at. the critical time when, after twenty years of 
vain political trifling, their excited enthusiasm had been entirely 
driven back and pent up into the old speculative channels. Strauss 
himself belongs entirely to that numerous class of his countrymen 
who, in the want of any practical outlet for their high intel- 
lectual energies, turn them as it were upon themselves, and con- 
sume them in the most lawless and fantastic forms of an unbridled, 
speculative, and literary activity. He was bred, it is true, a theo- 
logian, and even allies himself in his early training to Schleier- 
macher, and the scientific school of theology which has gone 
forth from him: Its mere scientific pretensions he possesses in 
an eminent degree, as Hundeshagen points out. The same 
earnest diligence, strict method, critical acuteness, and dialectic 
power; but then, from amid the struggles of his early inquiries, 
ne has preserved only this negative ie of his master’s system. 
‘Just as others under Schleiermacher were led on to a more 
positive perception of Christian truth than he had attained him- 
self; so it happened to Strauss to leave behind all the positive 
elements of his theology, and to pass onward on the mere critical 
side to the new and totally opposed scientific development 
initiated by Hegel. ‘He was never: introduced,’ says Hun- 
deshagen, ‘ into those relations where critical natures also become 
‘ a, and step into intercourse with the actual power of life. 
‘ His exclusive sphere has been that wherein all free activity and 
‘ work expend themselves in mere authorship—in endless blotting 
‘of white + pow and in which the labourers often, the more 
‘warm and zealous they become, wander the farther from the 
‘reality of questions patent to the least able.’ 
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The ‘ Life of Jesus,—the publication of which immediately 
spread the name of Strauss throughout Germany, and which has 
now also pretty well familiarized his name in England,—presents 
itself in two main points of consideration: viz. in its bearing on 
the radical development of Hegelianism, and in its connexion 
with the foregoing epoch of scriptural criticism. ‘These two 
relations of the work are indeed essentially united. Its criticism 
springs from an Hegelian root. The speculative falsehood is the 
parent of the mythical. Yet they are, so to speak, distinctive 
aspects of the work which, in any thorough examination of it, 
would require to be separately considered. At present we can- 
not pretend to review either, but only briefly to glance at them. 
The speculative conclusion of his work, which is also, however, 
its initiative basis, the preconception which underlies its whole 


detail, and no doubt suggested it, may perhaps be best stated in 
his own words :— 


‘This is the key,’ he says, ‘to the whole of Christology—that as 
subject of the predicate which the church assigns to Christ—we 
place instead of an individual, an idea; but an idea which has an 
existence in reality, not in the mind only like that of Kant. In an 
individual, a God-man, the properties and functions which the church 
ascribes to Christ contradict themselves—in the idea of the race they 
perfectly agree. Humanity is the union of two natures. God became 
man, the Infinite manifesting itself in the Finite, and the finite spirit 
remembering its infinitade. It is the child of the visible mother and 
invisible father—Nature and Spirit. It is the worker of miracles, in so 
far as in the course of human history the spirit more and more com- 
pletely subjugates nature, both within and around man, until it lies 
before him as the inert matter on which he exercises his active powers. 
It is the sinless existence, for the course of its development is a blame- 
less one; pollution cleaves only to the individual, and does not touch 
the race or its history. It is Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to 
heaven; for from the negation of its phenomenal life, there proceeds a 
higher spiritual life; and from the rejection of the finite, which limits 
it as a personal, rational, and planetary spirit, ensues its union with 
the infinite spirit of the skies. By faith in this Christ, particularly in 
his death and resurrection, man is justified before God; that is to say, 
by the brightening within him of the idea of Humanity, the individual 
participates in the divinely human life of the species.’ 


Such is the sum of Strauss’ theology: the gospel according to 
this great representative of the modern pantheistic school. It 
were idle to dwell upon the extraordinary absurdity of such a 
reproduction of Christianity. Let the worth of the latter be 
what it may, it cannot be thus transfused into a mere sublimated 
cosmology. Under whatever trick of names, it disappears 
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in the process. We have no longer the God, and Christ, and 
Resurrection, and Immortality of a but ideas utterly 
different. This attempt, therefore, to wed Hegelianism and the 
gospel, if honestly made, is the veriest dream of speculative 
a There can be no union between systems so radically 
and fundamentally opposed. One or other must perish,— 
they cannot incorporate. And it is really the very essence of 
absurdity for Hegelianism thus to seek to shelter itself under the 

berdine of the gospel,—to steal its venerable dress in order to 

ide its own naked and ghastly deformity. Such fooling can 
serve no useful purpose. Both systems must stand forth in their 
own true character, and in their only true relation of undisguised 
hostility; and battle to extermination must be waged between 
them. And we can have no doubt on whose side victory will be 
declared. We shall indeed see that such a relation of professed 
and unmitigated hostility has already been realized in the further 
development of Hegelianism. 

We must, however, briefly notice by what extraordinary critical 
method Strauss has reduced the gospel to such a mere figment. 
Strauss’ method of scriptural interpretation, in contradistinction 
to the old rationalistic method, is well known as the mythical. 
He saw in a very clear light the untenableness and superficiality 
of the former system. In fact no one has dealt harder blows to 
the old Rationalism than Strauss, or exposed its weakness more 
fully. He tears to tatters the poor ghost of Paulus’ labours. It 
is impossible, he declares, arbitrarily to separate, as the latter 
does, the mere historical and supernatural in the gospels; for 
the historical is at the same time the supernatural. Warp and 
woof are so woven together, in minutely blended tissue, that it is 
impossible to extricate them. We cannot accept the narrative as 
true, and yet eliminate the miraculous element from it. It must 
either be altogether true, or altogether fabulous. He accepts the 
latter alternative. He declares the gospels to be not narratives 
of facts, but only mythical romances, conceived through the force 
of religious suiileslone. The name of Jesus only is historical. 
There lived a Jew of such a name about the beginning of the 
Christian era, who believed himself to be the Messiah, and who 
probably sought to diffuse this belief by his public preaching, and 
who was at length openly put to death. So far there is an histo- 
rical groundwork in the gospel narratives. But further, all is the 
mere poetic colouring of the religious imagination. The miracles 
which Jesus did, and the doctrines which he taught, are the 
mere accretions which the fond fancies and devout aspirations of 
his followers gathered around his name: the halo of self-created 
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glory with which they invested him. Adopting his own belief 
that he was the Messiah, they conceived it necessary to ascribe 
to him all the supposed attributes of this long-expected personage, 
—all the supernatural features in which the idea of the Messiah 
had become clothed in the course of tradition, or from the 
pictorial representations of the Old Testament. ‘The evangelical 
portrait of Jesus was, therefore, just a compound of the various 
elements of religionism fermenting in the Jewish mind, and 
derived from the different sources of history, rabbinical doctrine, 
and popular anticipations, at the alleged time of his appearance. 
And the critical aim of Strauss was simply to resolve this com- 
pound into its several component parts ; to detect and analyze the 
myth or poetic investment in each case ; to trace the imaginative 
lustre to its diverse sources of origin, and to point out how it had 
gradually grown and brightened into its present form. Even 
according to his own view of it, therefore, his work is a radically 
destructive one. The portrait of Jesus, even could it be con- 
ceived to be thus a fiction, is a noble and tenderly beautiful one ; 
and it was his professed purpose to exhibit it in shattered and 
disrupted fragments. 

But what shall we say to this novel critical conception? Can 
it, after all, justify itself a whit better than the old rationalistic 
one? Or if the one involves the plainest absurdity and contra- 
diction, as Strauss himself so well saw, does not this even more 
palpably stultify itself? If we cannot tear asunder and separate 
the literal and miraculous in the interwoven tissue of the gospel 
narratives, how still less can we discover a mythical dress through- 
out them? Where is there, in many parts, the least vestige of 
a poetic colouring—of religio-romantic invention? It is im- 
possible to conceive any plainer historical aspect than that which 
marks the gospels generally. If the imagination of the early 
Christian age has been so vividly and spontaneously at work, 
how comes it that the products should be, in many of their 
features, so little imaginative—so real and matter-of-fact? We 
cannot, of course, descend to particulars; but Neander, in the 
numerous notes to his ‘Leben Jesu,’ in reply to Strauss, has 
often pressed this point admirably; showing ever, here and there, 
how utterly wanting the mythical element is in the narrative— 
how its conditions are entirely absent in the literal, unadorned 
statement, and can only be supposed present through the most 
perverse and distempered vision. Strauss talks in somewhat 
boastful terms of his freedom from ‘ dogmatic presuppositions ;’ 
but the fact is, that in the undeviating and reckless er 
with which he applies this mythical canon of his to facts whic 
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in the most obvious and stubborn manner repel it, we have an 
instance of dogmatic presupposition of the most inveterate kind. 
Nothing but an insane devotion to a theory which he has nursed 
and fondled as his own peculiar contribution to critical science, 
could have ever conducted him to such palpable irrationalities as 
in this way he has been guilty of. 

But this we have merely mentioned as the objection-to the 
critical view of Strauss—sufficiently fatal indeed—which meets 
us on the very face of the gospels. A more general and fun- 
damental one is, perhaps, the absolute inefficiency of the assigned 
cause to the production of the effect. Where was really the 
inherent power of mythic invention thus presumed in the Jewish 
nation at the time of the appearance of Christ? Where were 
its adequate elements ?—in Old Testament history and rabbinical 
traditions? But we desiderate the complete materials of the 
evangelical portrait in either of these,—even if they did not yet 
mutually conflict, and the. former especially had not long 
before ceased to be a living element of culture among the great 
body of the Jewish people—facts which are quite well known 
from general history. Or were these materials to be found 
in the mere mass of popular desires and anticipations — of 
‘blind hopes and homeless enthusiasms’—then fermenting in the 
Jewish mind? Surely never was a beautiful creation—beautiful, 
as we have already said, even as a fiction, ascribed to a stranger 
parentage. Were it nen to have been the invention of one or 
two writers in whom the genius of the period had culminated—in 
whom these darkened and commingling aspirations had found a 
voice and soul—the supposition would not have been so perfectly 
ridiculous, if equally impossible; but to believe for a moment, 
that by mere chance, or vis inertia, as it were—by some mysterious 
natural process of gravitation—these various elements 
themselves into the divine picture of the gospels—aggregated 
into such a living, breathing, and harmonious reality, is surely 
the very height of insane delusion. Besides, is it not notorious 
that the very fundamental conception of the whole—that of the 
Messiah—presented no consistency to the Jewish mind ; but was 
only a broken and, in many points, conflicting reflection, cast 
from the faint and ever-dying gleam of their prophetic writings ; 
and that any definiteness or particularity it did possess, was quite 
epnened to the features of the Gospel representation? Whereas 
the one was a dream of triumph and magnificence, of national 
renown and glory; the other is a lonely and shadowed picture— 
‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief’ And let it not be 
said that we are here reasoning viciously—generalizing imperfect 
intimations in the Gospel narratives, in order to serve our pur- 
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pose. It is just as well known, apart from these narratives, that 
such was the prevailing character of the popular notions regard- 
ing the Messiah among the Jews, as that they cherished such 
notions at all. 

Let us only add, then, to these considerations, that which of 
itself appeared so forcibly conclusive to the late Dr. Arnold, in 
reference to Strauss’s theory—viz., the non-mythical character of 
the age (the intervening period between such historians as Livy 
and Tacitus*); and it will, we think, appear pretty plainly, that 
whatever ingenuity Strauss’s theory may show in some aspects 
of it, it is, to say the very least, equally untenable and insufficient 
with that which it professed to displace. Nor will it avail, in 
reference to this last point, to say, that in reasoning from the 
exceptional character of the Christian record, in relation to other 
mythical traditions, we virtually exclude ourselves from drawing 
an argument at the same time from the peculiar character of the 
age—that two such lines of argument neutralize each other. 
For inasmuch as the unexampled mythical product might lead 
us to expect unexampled conditions in the age of its production 
—the characteristic distinction of the one might lead us to infer 
a characteristic distinction in the other. There is really not 
such an escape from either horn of the dilemma. For in 
arguing from the character of the record, it is not merely 
any special type of the myth, as is ordinarily exemplified in 
other known mythical productions, that we desiderate ; but it is 
any essential element of myth at all pervading it. With the 
exception perhaps of the initiative chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and the visit of the Magi, and the temptation, as given by St. 
Matthew, we recognise no conceivable tinge of mere poetic colour- 
ing, no trace even of figurative embellishment. ‘These opening 
incidents in the Gospel record, which Strauss seizes upon so 
greedily, may be conceived to enfold a mythical element. We 
do not, indeed, for a moment, admit that they do, but only that 
the essential mythical idea is not here at once belied and repelled. 
But then we say that the pervading general texture of the evan- 
gelical narratives is of ake nature as to exclude, according to 
all the rules of ordinary judgment, the possible supposition of 
this idea being their parent root. According to the universally 
admitted marks by which we at once recognise the narrative of 
Thucydides to be historical and not mythical, so do we recognise 
the narrative of the Evangelists to be historical and not mythical. 
The conditions of the myth are no more uniformly present in 


* We do not remember Arnold’s words exactly, and have not the means of refer- 
ring tothem. He instances, however, we think, these two historians as marking 
the limits of Strauss’ alleged mythical period. 
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the one than the other. Objecting, therefore, as we do abso- 
lutely, and on the most irrefragable grounds, to the pervading 
presence of a mythical element at all in the Gospels, we feel our 
objection strengthened in the highest degree by the known non- 
mythical character of the age in which they were produced. 

We have thus merely run over, as it were, some of the most 
obvious objections which present themselves spontaneously on the 
consideration of Strauss’s critical theory. Had our aim been an 
exhaustive examination of it, many other kinds of argument 
would of course have suggested themselves, It is clear, for 
example, how his theory is—and perhaps even more openly— 
exposed to the same preliminary demur as the old rationalism, 
resting as it does even more contoenndly on the preconceived basis 
of the impossibility of a miracle. Such a view is involved in 
the very essence of Strauss’ speculative system, and is boldly an- 
nounced by him as indubitable. It is needless to reassert how 
wholly gratuitous and monstrous an assumption this is. 

Strauss’ work, so subversive in its conclusions of all religion, in 

any proper sense of the term, was yet by no means irreligious in 
its spirit. It professed to be executed solely in the interests of 
science, and from a pure scientific bent. And it wasso. And 
Neander was therefore right when he advised that it should be 
put down, not by the arm of the civil magistrate, but by fair 
opposition in the field of theological science ; a task which he has 
himself sufficiently accomplished. Those, however, who have 
attached themselves to Strauss, as the young Hegelian party, are 
far from having prosecuted their work of hostility to the christian 
faith in a merely scientific spirit. On the contrary, they have 
put forward their views with an ostentatious impiety, and extended 
them into the regions of social and political, as well as religious 
controversy. 
Bruno Bauer stands as the theological representative of this 
type of Hegelianism. He has revealed what he calls the 
‘theological shamelessnesses or indecencies’ (theologischen 
schaamlotigkeiten) to the world, and held up to coarse ridicule 
the theology of the heart—the ‘pectoral theology,’ (pectoral- 
theologie,*) as he denominated it. Hundeshagen terms him 
the merry-man or harlequin of the anti-christian revolution. 
Even he, however, while he professed to have unveiled chris- 
tianity, and pointed the wont to its shameless nakedness, did 
not aim to uproot the idea of religion altogether. This was 
left for Feuerbach and Arnold Ruge. They sought to redeem 
their nation wholly from the ‘ prejudice of religion.’ One evil 
and destructive spirit rapidly succeeded another. For scarcely 
* Hundeshagen, p. 182. 
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had Feuerbach appeared with his pretensions, when, even as he 
had outdone Strauss and Bauer, he felt himself outdone. Max 
Stirner stepped forth with his book, ‘Der einzige und sein 
Eigenthum;’ called Feuerbach, a priest (Pfaffen), because he still 
preached the idol—love to man. ‘This superstition also must give 
way. Egoism—self-love! this is all that remains to man.* Such 
is the finale of this modern Anti-christianism, the last result in 
Germany of the mere critical process once more withdrawn from 
all moral and religious interest. 

Various specimens of the impieties which this school — 
ee under French influence—has reached, are given b 

undeshagen, and they are certainly of the most appalling kind. 
It is to him the crowning feature of their apostasy that its last 
writers have so abandoned themselves to French habits and 
modes of thinking, in which a vain cosmopolitanism, —a 
dreamy and insane communism, has usurped the lace of all 
natural feeling and patriotism. The July revolution kindled 
this French furor in the German universities; and it has 
been fostered and propagated instead of crushed by the forcible 
expatriation on the part of the Prussian government, of some of 
its wildest advocates—Heine among others. This writer, well 
known as a Jew, and Gutzkow and Mundt, are the chief 
representatives of the poetical staff+ of ‘Young Germany,’ 
who, amid the most reckless licentiousness and blasphemy, 
have yet discovered no ordinary literary enthusiasm and power, 
through which they have only been the more sadly influential in 
disseminating their pernicious and pestilent notions among the 
young. ‘And in many characteristics of the late revolutionary 
outbreaks, both in Berlin and Vienna, we may see undoubtedly 
the practical fruits of their mad and antichristian labours. 

It is, however, of advantage that this ‘ Young Germany’ school 
should have thus so plainly declared itself in its true colours— 
should, as we formerly said, have taken up its true position of 
downright and on hostility to the christian — 
The field is thus fairly cleared for combat with them. ere 


* Hundeshagen, p. 189. 
¢ Gutzkow and Mundt are mainly novel writers and critics of the Belles 
Lettres, although a poetic ardour animates and tinges all their writings. And 
with this class may be appropriately ranked Louise Aston, the German George 
Sand, with fully the moral independence, and not a little of the mere literary 
accomplishment, of her model. Heine, with all his profane licentiousness, is a 
genuine lyric poet, and would be often attractive were it not for the insane spirit of 
wickedness which animates many of his —. Hundeshagen has likened him 
to a second Ahasuerus, mocking the Lord. We give but one specimen— 
bin zu tolz 
Za trésten mit dir mich 
Mit der, den sie zitternd nennen 
Den Hernn—den Allmachtigen.’ 
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can be no favour, no compromise, with such assailants. The 
christian Protestantism of Germany must draw to itself all the 
aids of a true science and living faith. It must, above all, 
attain to a deeper and more-genuine inspiration of the latter, 
a more fervent and copious baptism of the Christian spirit ; 
and thus taking ‘the shield of faith,’ it shall be able to quench 
these fiery darts of the wicked. ‘This, we cannot doubt, will be 
the result. It is the natural consequence of its position of 
conflict to reach, under the divine blessing, a more thorough 
possession of the christian truth, an increasing selfconscious- 
ness of its divine resources; and just the more that it thus 
advances to the ‘measure of the stature’ of a true Christian 
Science, will it signalize a more complete conquest over this 
modern Heathenisin. 


Art. VI.—The Stones of Venice. Volume the First—The Founda- 
tions. By Jonn Ruskin. With Illustrations drawn by the 
Author. London: 1851. 8vo. 


Tue reputation which Mr. Ruskin has earned by his former 
works will probably receive a great accession of lustre from 
‘The Stones of Venice.’ This work, as we had a right to 
expect from the age and evidently growing powers of the 
author, may be justly described as his most valuable perform- 
ance, and is fitted to become the most popular of all his pro- 
ductions. In the ‘Modern Painters,’ and the ‘Seven Lamps,’ 
there is much matter, which, from its very height and breadth of 
view, must, to many readers, be uncongenial. These works, 
especially the ‘ Seven Lamps’ and the second volume of ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ are of that class which storm and vanquish, instead of 
falling in with, prevailing notions; which men abuse and believe, 
instead of praising and forgetting; which the learned criticise 
as unlearned, because the information put forth is totally new to 
them; which many stigmatize as transcendental, simply because 
transcending their own range of perception. Now ‘the Stones 
of Venice,’ though full of novelty, and possessing the merit of 
clear and interesting, and even exciting treatment, applied to a 
subject, which, by reason of the dulness of most of its hitherto 
professors, is by many persons supposed to be a dry one, deals, 
nevertheless, with materials of such a homely and familiar kind, 
and employs, concerning them, arguments of such elementary 
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and obvious meaning, that ‘ Dryasdust,’ is forced to keep him- 
self to the plain question of ‘ true, or untrue?’ and the ‘ practical 
man’ is astonished and humiliated at finding himself outdone, in 
his own way, by the bold and imaginative ‘theorist,’ who has 
betaken himself, for the nonce, to the handling of the chisel and 
plumb-line. 

Mr. Ruskin’s first object is to demonstrate that architecture, 
as a fine art, is not ‘all a matter of taste;’ or rather, that it is. 
not all a matter of no taste,—for such is the true sense of the 
phrase as it is commonly used. Every person of good perceptive 
powers must, at some time or other, have experienced the 
difficulty, vexation, and apparent futility of arguing about Art 
with persons of blunted, uneducated, or ill-educated senses. We 
quote Mr. Ruskin’s words :— 


‘I felt this difficulty very forcibly as I read a slight review of my 
former work, ‘The Seven Lamps,’ in ‘The Architect. The writer 
noticed my constant praise of St. Mark’s: ‘Mr. Ruskin thinks it a 
very beautiful building. We,’ said the Architect, ‘think it a very 
ugly building.’ I was not surprised at the difference of opinion, but 
at the thing being considered so completely a subject of opinion. 
My opponents in matters of painting always assume that there ts such 
a thing as a law of right, and that I do not understand it; but my 
architectural adversaries appeal to no law, they simply set their 
opinion against mine; and indeed there is no law at present to which 
either they or I can appeal. No man can speak with rational decision 
as to the merits or demerits of buildings: he may with obstinacy; he 
may with resolved adherence to previous prejudices; but never as if 
the matter could be otherwise decided than by majority of votes, or 
pertinacity of partisanship. I had always, however, a clear conviction 
that there was a law in this matter; that good architecture might be 
indisputably discerned and divided from the bad; that the opposition 
“in their very nature and essence was clearly visible; and that we were 
all of us just as unwise in disputing about the matter without reference 
to principle, as we should be for debating about the soundness of a 
coin without ringing it. I felt also assured that this law must be 
universal, if it were conclusive; that it must enable us to reject all 
foolish and base work, and to accept all noble and wise work, without 
reference to style, or national feeling; that it must sanction the design 
of all truly great nations and times,—Gothic, Greek, or Arab; that it 
must cast off and reprobate the design of all foolish nations and times, 
—Chinese, or Mexican, or modern European; and that it must be 
easily applicable to all possible architectural inventions of human 
mind. I set myself, therefore, to establish such a law, in full belief 
that men are intended, without excessive difficulty, and by the use of 
their general common sense, to know good things from bad; and that 
it is only because they will not be at the pains required for the dis- 
cernment, that the world is so widely encumbered with forgeries and 
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basenesses. I found the work simpler than I had hoped; the reason- 
able things ranged themselves in the order I required, and the foolish 
things fell aside and took themselves away, so soon as they were looked 
at in the face.’ 


We do not think that Mr. Ruskin has overrated his success. 
Though widely differing from him upon certain points, espe- 
cially from his strictures upon the Greek temple-architecture, 
and his apparently unmixed contempt of the architecture of the 
Italian Renaissance, we believe that he has succeeded in estab- 
lishing universal constructive laws, and in suggesting eesthetic 
principles, which, if fully and logically carried out, would infallibly 
correct the deficient estimates of particular styles, which we 
think are to be found in his present volume. With much that 
Mr. Ruskin denies we disagree; in almost all that he affirms we 
coincide; and as we have, in a recent. number, committed our- 
selves, in a very decided manner, to particular views upon archi- 
tecture, (some of which are ~~ ignored or rejected by him,) and 
as we are not at all disposed, after having read his new volume, 
to repent of having done so, we shall, in this notice, avoid as well 
as we can the points of difference between him and us, and shall 
endeavour to give our readers a concise summary of the unques- 
tionable principles whose statement and development constitute 
the bulk of this volume,—which, by the way, is got up in a style 
of such beauty and expense, as must place it beyond the reach of 
thousands who might otherwise have derived delight and benefit 
from it. 

Let us begin by glancing at the extremely interesting and 
novel matter of the introductory chapter, wherein Mr. Ruskin 
ives his reasons for selecting the ‘Stones of Venice,’ in pre- 
erence to all others, for the illustration of his principles; and in 
which he takes up the war-cry rising of late from the lips of every 
honest Englishman against Romanism, and re-utters it in tones 
that make us think of the blast of Israel’s trumpets before the 
walls of Jericho. 

All European architecture, Mr. Ruskin tells us, is derived 
from Greece, through Rome, and coloured and perfected from 
the East. By the history of architecture is meant the tracing of 
the modes and directions of this derivation. ‘The Doric order is 
the root of the Norman, Lombard, Byzantine, and all Ro- 
manesque massy capitaled buildings; the Corinthian of all 
Gothic, Early English, French, German, and Tuscan. The old 
Greeks gave the Shaft, the Romans the Arch, which was pointed 
and foliated by the Arabs. There is good reason for supposing 
that the Greeks derived the Shaft from Egypt; if so, each of 
the three families of the earth has contributed their share to its 
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noblest architecture; Ham, the servant of the others, has given 
the Shaft, or sustaining part; Japheth, the Arch; and Shem has 
spiritualized both. The Romans copied and varied the Greek 
architecture with no good result until the Arch was brought into 
extensive use. They spoilt the Doric capital in endeavouring to 
amend it, and varied the Corinthian with fanciful and sometimes 
beautiful imagery. 

It was at this stage that Christianity seized upon architecture, 
brought the Arch into full play, and invented a new Capital, of 
the Doric type, to replace that which the Romans had spoiled. 
The Christian architecture,-which was at first, though imperfect, 
fervid and beautiful, sank gradually, as the people gave them- 
selves up to idolatry, into a strange gilded and embalmed repose. 
The Christian art of the declining empire is divided into western 
and eastern; the former, centred at Rome, is the early Ro- 
manesque; the latter, whose chief seat was Byzantium, has 
been distinguished as Byzantine. Both of these, however, are 
a continuance of the old Roman architecture, flowing from the 
same source, and always carried on by the best workmen that 
the times afforded: Latins in Italy, and Greeks in Greece. 
Both may be called Christian Romanesque ; both lost the refine- 
ment of the Pagan art in the degradation of the empire, were 
raised by Christianity to higher purposes, and endowed by the 
imagination of the Greek workmen with brighter forms. 

While in and near the capitals this art of Roman descent was 
practised in all its refinement, a degraded form of it was esta-~ 
blished by inferior workmen in more distant parts of the empire, 
and an architecture still further removed from the buildings of 
Rome and Byzantium, was copied from the provinces by the 
surrounding nations of barbarians. As the art of pure Roman 
descent sank in the capitals into a graceful formalism, this bor- 
rowed architecture gathered strength and consistency under the 
treatment of its uncivilized masters, who were in the youth of 
their existence as nations. : 

Some of these barbarians seemed incapable of receiving any 
real influence from the art of their polished neighbours; and 
on their eruption into Italy appeared, like the Huns, only as 
scourges, or, like the Ostro-Goths, imparted to its enervated 
inhabitants physical strength, without materially influencing their 
intellectual character; but with others the case was far different. 
North and west the influence of Latin art spread far and wide; 
while the Greek spirit had equal dominion in the south and east. 
From these newly-influenced nations gradually arose the Lom- 
bard and Arab architectures. The Lombards contributed to give 
energy and system to the enervated body and enfeebled mind of 
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Christendom; and the Arabs denounced idolatry, and proclaimed 
the spirituality of poppe = sg Lombard buildings were covered 
with representations of bodily exercises—hunting and war; the 
Arab banished all creature forms from his temples, and proclaimed 
from his minarets, ‘There is no God but God.’ Opposite in 
their missions, but alike in energy, these new styles came in two 
great currents from north and south; they met, and contended 
over the wreck of the Roman empire. 


‘ And the very centre of their struggle, the point of pause of both, 
the dead water of the opposite eddies, charged with embayed frag- 
ments of Roman wreck, is Venice. ‘The ducal palace of Venice con- 
tains the three elements in exactly equal proportions—the Roman, the 
Lombard, and Arab—it is the central building of the world. It will 
now be understood why unusual importance should be attached to the 
study of the buildings of this city, which includes within the circuit of 
seven or eight miles, the field of contest between the three great 
architectures of the world.’ 


Our readers will perceive that the place given by Mr. Ruskin 
to Arabian architecture is very new and striking. The truth 
and value of his view are very strongly piherseres. in these pic- 
turesque words: 


‘The glacier stream of the Lombards, and the following one of the 
Normans, left their erratic blocks wherever they had flowed; but 
without influencing, I think, the southern nations beyond the sphere 
of their own presence. But the lava stream of the Arab, even after it 
ceased to flow, warmed the whole of the northern air; and the history 
of Gothic architecture is the history of the refinement and spiritualism 
of northern work under its influence. The noblest buildings in the 
world, the Pisan-Romanesque, Tuscan (Giottesque), Gothic, and 
Veronese-Gothic, are those of the Lombard schools themselves under 
its close and direct influence; the various Gothics of the north are the 
original forms of the architecture which the Lombards brought into 
Italy, changing under the less direct influence of the Arab.’ 


Having given concise and vivid sketches of the separate deve- 
lopments of the styles which combined to produce the asserted 

rfection of Venetian architecture, Mr. Ruskin traces the per- 
atin and degradation of that style as entirely coincident with 
the climax a decay of the collective and individual religion and 
nobility of the Venetians. ‘These are the remarkable words in 
which our critic describes the corruption of the Gothic, and the 
rise of the ‘ Renaissance.’ 


©This change appears first in a loss of truth and vitality in existing 
architecture all over the world. All the Gothics in existence, 
southern or northern, were corrupted at once. The German and 
French lost themselves in every species of extravagance; the English 
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Gothic was confined in its insanity, bya strait-waistcoat of perpendicular 
lines; the Italian effloresced on the mainland into the meaningless 
ornamentation of the certosa of Pavia and the cathedral of Como (a 
style sometimes ignorantly called Italian-Gothic), and at Venice, into 
the insipid confusion of the Porta della Carta and wild crockets of St. 
Mark’s. This corruption of all architecture, especially ecclesiastical, 
corresponded with, and marked, the state of religion all over Europe— 
the peculiar degradation of the Romanist superstition, and of public 
morality in consequence, which brought about the reformation. 

‘ Against the corrupted papacy arose two great divisions of adver- 
saries—protestants in Germany and England, rationalists in France 
and Italy; the one requiring the purification of religion, the other its 
destruction. The protestant kept the religion, but cast aside the 
heresies, of Rome, and with them her arts, by which last rejection he 
injured his own character, cramped his intellect in refusing to it one 
of its noblest exercises, and materially diminished his influence. It 
may be a serious question how far the pausing of the Reformation has 
been a consequence of this error. 

‘The rationalist kept the arts and cast aside the religion. This 
rationalistic art is the art commonly called ‘ Renaissance,’ marked by a 
return to Pagan systems, not to adopt them, and hallow them for 
Christianity, but to rank itself under them as an imitator and pupil. 
In painting it is headed by Giulio Romano, and Nicolo Poussin; in 
architecture, by Sansovino and Palladio. 

‘Instant degradation followed in every direction—a flood of folly 
and hypocrisy. Mythologies, ill understood at first, then perverted 
into feeble sensualities, take the place of the representations of Chris- 
tian subjects, which had become blasphemous under the treatment of 
such men as the Caracci. Gods without power, satyrs without 
rusticity, nymphs without innocence, men without humanity, gather 
into idiot groups upon the polluted canvas, and scenic affectations 
encumber the streets with preposterous marble. Lower and lower 
declines the level of abused intellect; the base school of landscape 
gradually usurps the place of historic painting, which had sunk into 
prurient pedantry—the Alsatian sublimities of Salvator, the confec- 
tionary idealities of Claude, the dull manufacture of Gaspar and Cana- 
letto, south of the Alps, and on the north the patient devotion of 
besotted lives to delineation of bricks and fogs, fat cattle and ditch- 
water. And thus Christianity and morality, courage, and intellect, 
and art, all crumbling together into one wreck, we are hurried on to 
the fall of Italy, the revolution in France, and the condition of art in 
England (saved by her protestantism from severer penalty), in the 
time of George II.’ 


Concerning this ‘pestilent art of the Renaissance,’ as Mr. 
Ruskin calls it, he says further :— 


‘Raised at once into all the magnificence of which it was capable, 
by Michael elo, then taken up by men of real intellect and imagi- 
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nation, such as Scamozzi, Sansovino, Inigo Jones, and Wren, it is 
impossible to estimate the extent of its influence on the European 
mind; and that the more, because few persons are concerned with 
painting, and of those few, the larger number regard it with slight 
attention; but all men are concerned with architecture, and have at 
some time of their lives serious business with it. It does not much 
matter that an individual loses two or three hundred pounds in buying 
a bad picture; but it is to be regretted that a nation should lose two 
or three hundred thousand, in raising a ridiculous building. Nor is it 
merely wasted wealth or distempered conception which we have to 
regret in this Renaissance architecture; but we shall find in it, partly 
the root, partly the expression, of certain dominant evils of modern 
times—over-sophistication and ignorant classicalism—the one destroy- 
ing the healthfulness of general society, the other rendering our 
schools and universities useless to a large number of men who pass 
through them.’ 


From the last paragraph of this noble chapter we quote the 
following estimate of the claims of the Romish church to be 
regarded as the exclusive supporter of the arts. 


‘If I should succeed, as I hope, in making the ‘ Stones of Venice,’ 
touch-stones, and detecting by the mouldering of her marble, poison 
more subtle than ever was betrayed by the rending of her crystal; 
and if, thus, I am enabled to show the baseness of the schools of 
architecture, and nearly every other art, which have for three centu- 
ries been predominant in Europe, I believe the result of the inquiry 
may be serviceable for proof of a more vital truth than any at which I 
have hitherto hinted. For observe: I said the protestants had despised 
the arts, and the rationalist corrupted them. But what has the 
Romanist done meanwhile? He boasts that it was the papacy that 
raised the arts; why could it not support them when left to its own 
strength? How came it to yield to the classicalism which was based 
on infidelity, and to oppose no barrier to innovations, which have 
reduced the once faithfully conceived imagery of its worship to stage 
decoration. Shall we not rather find that Romanism, instead of being 
a promoter of the arts, has never shown itself capable of a single great 
conception since the separation of protestantism from its side? So long 
as, corrupt though it might be, no clear witness had been borne against 
it, so that it still included in its ranks a vast number of faithful 
Christians, so long its arts were noble. But the witness was borne— 
the error made apparent; and Rome, refusing to hear the testimony or 
forsake the falsehood, has been struck from that instant with an intel- 
lectual palsy, which has not only incapacitated her from any further use 
of the arts which once were her ministers, but which has made her wor- 
ship the shame of its own shrines, and her worshippers their destroyers.’ 


Mr. Ruskin now proceeds to consider what are ‘ the virtues of 
architecture;’ the virtues which any kind of architecture must 
exhibit, or it is not architecture at all; the virtues, by possession 
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of which, in a greater or less degree, one kind of architecture is 
rendered superior or inferior to another kind. ‘In the main, we 
‘require from buildings, as from men, two kinds of goodness; 
‘ first, doing their practical duty well; then, that they be graceful 
* and pleasing in doing it; which last is itself another form of 
‘duty.’ The practical duty of architecture consists in acting 
well and talking well; and thus there are three great heads 
under which all kinds of architectural virtue may be classed. 
The duty of talking well (or recording events or feelings) is not 
expected of all buildings; and when it is required, it is so 
various in its natural methods, and resorts so frequently to tem- 
porary conventions, that it cannot be reduced to any law. ‘ The 
‘choice of conventional methods depends on circumstances out 
‘ of calculation, and that of natural methods on sensations out of 
* control, so that we can only say that the choice is right when 
‘ we feel that the means are effective; and we cannot always say 
‘ that it is wrong when they are not so;’ for ignorance, coldness, 
unimaginativeness, or conceit, on the part of the spectator, may 
blind him to the most radiant excellence of architectural expres- 
sion. ‘Time, also, has rendered many buildings dumb, which in 
their generation were resonant with ‘ Spirit-ditties of no tone.’ 
To judge rightly, therefore, of the expressional merits of the 
architecture of a by-gone day, demands more than simple 
‘ good taste.’ A high degree of imaginative sympathy is required 
to transport us into the old heavens and the old earth of the 
Greeks and Lombards; and to enable us to read the language of 
their walls and friezes, we must often learn as much, or more, 
than is required to decipher their parchments and papyre. Mr. 
Ruskin therefore leaves architectural expression for incidental 
notice only, and proceeds to consider the two remaining virtues 
of good building, which are the proper objects of law; namely, 
‘its performance of its common and nece work, and its con- 
* formance with universal and divine canons of loveliness. Respect- 
‘ ing these ;’ and here Mr. Ruskin utters truth, upon which too 
much emphasis cannot be put— 


7 there can be no doubt, no ambiguity. I would have the 
reader discern them so quickly, that as he passes along a street, 
he may, by a glance of the eye, distinguish the noble from the 
ignoble work. - He can do this if he will permit full play to his natural 
instincts ; and all that I have to do for him is to remove from those 
instinets the artificial restraints which prevent their action, and to 
encourage them to an unaffected and unbiassed choice between right 
and wrong.’ 

Mr. Ruskin, at this point of his work, as more fully in the 
* Seven Lamps,’ lays very great stress upon the asserted origina- 
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tion of much of the delight received from good architecture, in 
our reference of ‘its two great virtues of strength and beauty, to 
the intelligence and imagination of the architect. We presume 
that Mr. Ruskin, though he does not say so, would allow that 
this reference is, for the most part, unconscious; but even then, 
we should hesitate before receiving his opinion on this point. 
For our part, upon recalling and endeavouring to analyze the 
emotion with which we first beheld the glories of Cologne, and 
with which we have from time to time contemplated the lesser 
wonders of our native Gothic, we confess that we are unable to 
trace in it any reference whatever to the idea of the human mind 
as the producing power. We are, moreover, persuaded that such 
reference, had. it existed, must have materially lessened that 
emotion. With respect to Greek architecture, we fully allow 
that human mind, exquisitely balanced in beauty and power, is 
everywhere present to our consciousness. Its result upon our 
feelings, whatever may have been the intent of the builder, is 
man preaching himself: while the result of Gothic architecture, 
though Mr. Ruskin denies altogether that the Gothic architects 
were ‘heavenly-minded,’ is man giving proclamation to ‘the 

lory of God.’ Is not this great Babylon which men like myself 
Sins built ? is the feeling of a beholder of a Greek temple; but 
in the Gothic cathedral, if a man thinks of himself at all, it is 
to be smitten with the knowledge of his nothingness, and with 
a longing to ‘put his mouth in the dust, if so be there may be 
‘hope.’ But we will speak of this more fully by and by; our 
present business being to present to our readers, as briefly and 
simply as possible, the general views put forth by Mr. Ruskin. 
And first, of the duty of a building to be well constructed, with 
regard to its end. It is not enough that the purpose be barely 
answered ; it must be answered in the best way, and with the 
least possible expenditure of means. ‘We require of a light- 
‘ house, for instance, that it shall stand firm, and carry a light; 
‘if it do not this, assuredly it has been ill-built; but it may do 
* it to the end of time, and yet not be well-built.’ We require 
that it should exhibit mental power in the calculation and eco- 
nomy of mechanical means. But when we have obtained this, 
we are yet only upon the threshold of architecture as a fine art. 
One of the most marvellous mechanical feats of building is the 
throwing of a long, low arch over a broad river. ‘There is no. 
* saying how much wit, bow much depth of thought, how much 
‘fancy, presence of mind, courage, and fixed resolution, there 
‘ may have gone to the placing of a single stone of it;’ but this 
is not yet architecture; we need more than this ‘utilitarian’ 
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display of intellect in the choice of means; we require to be 
affected and delighted with the presence of beauty. 


‘ All the divisions of humanity are noble or brutal, immortal or 
mortal, according to the degree of their sanctification, and there is no 
part of the man which is not immortal and divine when it is once 
given to God, and no part of him which is not mortal by the second 
death and brutal before the first, when it is withdrawn from God. 
For to what shall we trust for our own distinction from the beasts that 
perish? To our higher intellect? Yet are we not bidden to be wise 
as the serpent, and to consider the ways of the ant?—or to our affec- 
tions? Nay, these are more shared by the lower animals than our 
intelligence. Hamlet leaps into the grave of his beloved, and leaves 
it—a dog had stayed. Humanity and immortality consist neither in 
reason nor in love; not in the body, nor in the animation of the heart 
of it, nor in the thoughts and stirrings of the brain of it—but in the 
dedication of them all to Him who will raise them up at the last day. 

‘It is not, therefore, that the signs of his affections, which man 
leaves upon his work, are indeed more ennobling than the signs of his 
intelligence; but it is the balance of both whose expressions we need, 
and the signs of government of them all by conscience; and discre- 
tion, the daughter of conscience. So, then, the intelligent part of 
man being eminently, if not .chiefly, displayed in the structure of his 
work, his affectionate part is to be shown in its decoration; and that 
decoration may be indeed lovely two things are needed; first, that 
the affections be vivid, and honestly shown; second, that they be 
fixed on the right things.’ 


The vividness of the affections is put as the first requisite, by 
Mr. Ruskin, because though their right direction is everything, 
yet they must exist before they can be directed at all. The 
evil of modern architecture is not that architects have liked the 
wrong things; they have not liked anything, and have pretended 
to like the wrong things. English architects never did, and 
never will, like Greek architecture; and we agree with Mr. 
Ruskin in thinking that they never ought; except as a thing of 
a past age and a strange clime. Bad architecture is seldom the 
error of honest choice, but almost always of cowardly hypocrisy. 
The first requisite, then, of decoration is, that it should be the 
manifest result of unaffected and strong liking: ‘ The old Lombard 
‘ architects liked hunting ; so they covered their works with horses 
‘and hounds, and men blowing trumpets two yards we The 
* base Renaissance architects of Venice liked masquing and fiddling, 
‘so they covered their work with comic masks and musical instru- 
‘ments. Even that was better than our English way of liking 
‘nothing, and professing to like triglyphs.’ Concerning the 
thing that ought to be liked in the way of decoration, Mr. 
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Ruskin says, that it is exclusively God’s work. <‘ All noble 
ornamentation,’ he tells us, ‘is the expression of man’s delight 
in God’s work.’ We do not feel certain as to the universal 
justice of this dictum; it appears to us that there is much 
decoration, especially in the noble Lombard style, which will 
not agree with it. As a general rule, with many exceptions, 
it hy anv probably true, and we will not lose our time in 
doubting and rejecting where there is so much for us to believe 
and to receive. We need not apologize for the following extract ; 
could not be condensed without loss to its weight as well as to 
its beauty :— 


‘ So, then, these are the two virtues of building; first, the signs of 
man’s own good work; secondly, the expression of man’s delight in 
better work than his own. And these are the two virtues of which I 
desire my reader to be able quickly to judge, at least in some measure; 
to have a definite opinion up to a certain point. Beyond a certain 
point he cannot form one. When the science of the building is great, 
great science is of course required to comprehend it; and, therefore, 
of difficult bridges and lighthouses, and harbour walls, and river 
dykes, and railway tunnels, no judgment may be rapidly formed. But 
of common buildings, built in common circumstances, it is very pos- 
sible for every man, or woman, or child, to form judgment, both 
rational and rapid. Their necessary, or even possible features, are 
but few; the laws of their construction are as simple as they are 
interesting. The labour of a few hours is enough to render the reader 
master of their main points; and from that moment he will find in 
himself a power of judgment which can neither be escaped nor 
deceived, and discover subjects of interest where everything before 
had appeared barren. For though the laws are few and simple, the 
modes of obedience to them are not so. Every building presents its 
own requirements and difficulties; and every good building has peculiar 
appliances or contrivances to meet them. Understand the laws of 
structure, and you will feel the special difficulties in every new build- 
ing which you approach; and you will know also, or feel instinctively, 
whether it has been wisely met, or otherwise. And an enormous 
number of buildings, and of styles of building, you will be able to cast 
aside at once, as at variance with these constant laws of structure, and 
therefore unnatural and monstrous. 

‘ Then as regards decoration, I want you only to consult your own 
natural choice and liking. There is a right and wrong in it; but you 
will assuredly like the right if you suffer your natural instinct to lead 
you. Half the evil in the world comes from people not knowing what 
they do like; not deliberately setting themselves to find out what they 
really enjoy. All people enjoy giving away money, for instance; but 
they don’t know that—they think they like keeping it; and they do 
keep it, under this false impression, often to their discomfort. Every- 
body likes to do good; but not one in a hundred finds this out. 
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Multitudes think they like to do evil; yet no man ever really enjoyed 
doing evil since God made the world. 

‘So in this lesser matter of ornament. It needs some little care to 
try experiments upon yourself; it needs deliberate question and up- 
right answer. But there is no difficulty to be overcome, no abstruse 
reasoning to be gone into; only a little watchfulness needed, and 
thoughtfulness, and so much honesty as will enable you to confess to 
yourself, and to all men, that you enjoy things, though great authorities 
say you should not. 

‘ This looks somewhat like pride; but it is true humility, a trust 
that you have been so created as to enjoy what is fitting for you, and 
a willingness to be pleased, as it was intended you should be. It is 
the child’s spirit, which we are then most happy when we most 
recover; only wiser than children, in that we are ready to think it 
subject of thankfulness that we can still be pleased with a fair colour 
and dancing light. And above all, do not try to make all these 
pleasures reasonable, nor to connect the delight which you take in 
ornament with that which you take in construction or usefulness. 
They have no connexion; and every effort that you make to reason 
from the one to the other, will blunt your sense of beauty, or confuse 
it with sensations altogether inferior to it. You were made for enjoy- 
ment, and the world was filled with things which you will enjoy, unless 
you are too proud to be pleased by them, or too grasping to care for 
what you cannot turn to more account than mere delight. Remember 
that the most beautiful things in the world are the most useless; 
peacocks and lilies, for instance; at least, I suppose this quill I hold in 
my hand writes better than a peacock’s would, and the peasants of 
Vevay, whose fields in the spring-time are as white with lilies as the 
Dent du Midi is with its snow, told me the hay was none the better 
for them.’ 

It would be impossible for us, in our space, and without plates, 
to give Mr. Ruskin’s elaborate development of his views of the 
laws of architecture, even in the barest outline. The main 
principles seem to us to have been declared with more or less 
distinctness by writers who have preceded Mr. Ruskin. Mr. 
Ruskin, however, is the first writer who has really attempted to 
work out the principle which has been often blunderingly 
expressed by others—namely, the direct deduction of most 
architectural features, short of express ornament, from con- 
structive necessity or ‘convenience.’ The greater part of the 
work before us is devoted to the process of this deduction, which 
is wrought out with surprising skill, learning, and perspicuity. 
This portion of the volume seems to us to be of incalculable 
importance for the future of architecture. It is impossible that the 
modern systems of architectural practice and criticism can sur- 
vive this blow. We venture to predict that some of the laws herein 
promulgated will be loudly and almost universally protested 
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against by professional architects, and as universally, though 
silently, and perhaps tardily and sullenly, adopted by them. 
Books, like men, are divisible ifito two great classes; the one, 
being in the main good, have some faults; the other, having 
some virtues, are, in the main, bad. Now, strange to say, it is 
the last class of books, as well as of men, which those who are 
critically disposed delight to honour. It is among the ‘ unlearned’ 
that Mr. Ruskin will find his first proselytes; and to these 
indeed it is that he particularly addresses himself; well knowing 
that the amendment of the professional architect cannot be better 
secured than by amending the taste of his paymaster, the people. 
Modern architects commonly evince supreme contempt, not onl 

for all unprofessional judgment concerning the more difficult 
questions of construction and distribution, but also for all 
‘amateur’ opinions concerning the eminently popular question 
of architectural effect. ‘This is a trick of the craft to conceal 
their incompetence and bad faith, and its success hitherto has 
been owing to the foolishness and false humility of the people, 
who have not done more wisely in this matter than if they had 
believed a botanist’s assertion of the impossibility of being 
sensible to the beauty of a flower without a professional acquaint- 
ance with botany. eery one who is capable of feeling anything 
at all, is capable of feeling the glories of Strasbourg and York, 
though he may never have heard of crocket, vaulting-shaft, or 
quatre-foil. Even the Reform club, and the new Law build- 
ings in Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, are not without a message to the 
hearts of the passers-by, though the unlearned may seek in vain 
for the kernel of loveliness which is reported to lurk in the shell 
ef the new club in St. James’s-square, and of Lord Ellesmere’s 
house in the Green-park. A man of independent mind— 
perhaps all the better for not having read Vitruvius, or Stewart’s 
work on Athens—may see that Goldsmith’s-ball, notwithstanding 
its foolish bas-reliefs, is a vastly better building than the immacu- 
late Post-office, which impudently blocks out from view, and turns 
its ugly rear upon, its worthier neighbour; our country cousins 
who go into raptures about the dome of St. Paul’s, know well 
enough that their emotion is not greatly different from that with 
which, the evening before, they regarded, for the first time, the 
rival bulk of Mr. avers balloon, and if they take off their hats 
on coming under it, they do so by courtesy to custom, or at a hint 
from the verger, and not with the immediate awe that chills the 
senses and warms the spirit, in the ‘long drawn aisles’ of West- 
minster. Mr. Ruskin’s appeal to the common sense of the people 
concerning architecture, ought to be echoed and re-echoed, and 
extended equally to all the other fine arts. It is not instruction 
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that is wanted so much as honesty. Professing ourselves to be 
wise, we become fools; the intuitive wisdom which is our birth- 
right is darkened by our affectation of book and critic wisdom ; 
and by superstitious reverence for the opinions of men who are 
no wiser than ourselves. By all means let us discern and revere 
superior wisdom, and sit at the feet of it to get instruction; 
when we have ceased to do this, our hope is gone out: but there 
is no surer sign that we have ceased to do this, than when we 
allow ourselves to be deceived by profession-craft, and humble 
ourselves before the teachers of folly and falsehood, and their 
own infallibility. Once let us sincerely ask ourselves what we 
do really like; and not alone architecture, but arts and manners 
universally, will begin to be purified. We shall hear, and know 
that we hear, nothing but the dead clattering of bits of bone, in 
the modern ‘ concerta’ which our eldest daughter has prepared 
with infinite pains during the past fortnight, not for our edifica- 
tion or delight, but to emulate Thalberg in moving the fingers 
with the method and alacrity of the gnat’s wing; we shall hear 
in the high culture of her voice, nothing but the neglect and 
abuse of a sweet instrument of natural joy; in the Opera-house 
we shall no longer pretend to find grace in motions which are the 
disgrace of morality, or we shall, at least, attribute our pleasure, 
if pleasure we receive, to its true souree—namely, to the latter, 
and not to the former. The tea-board designs of certain popular 
artists, in our annual exhibition, will no longer form the foci of 
hypocritical crowds of admirers, while the faithful labours of a 
Holman Hunt, or of a Millais, are passed with sneers or laughter, 
which are insults to nature rather than to these the truest of her 
reporters. It is with little justice, and to less purpose, that we 
complain of bad art, while we continue to believe in it; or that 
we lament that we are not pleased, while we turn our backs on 
that which alone is capable of giving us pleasure. Beauty is 
sustained by truth, as the poppy by the corn. A plentiful crop 
of art will spring whenever it shall please us to be honest, 
even should our honesty extend no deeper than to the hearty 
confession of the faith that ‘ seeing is believing.” Only when we 
leave off telling lies, shall we understand the truth; for the 
frightful penalty to be paid for falsehood in matters of art, as of 
all else is, that we shall hold a lie in our right hand, and shall not 
be able to know it. 

The latter portion of Mr. Ruskin’s volume is given to detailed 
development of the principles of architectural decoration. As 
these principles will be more generally interesting, and far more 
explicable, without the aid of plates, than those of construction, 
we shall make our readers acquainted with them, as far as our 
space will allow us to do so. ‘And now,’ says Mr. Ruskin,— 
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‘I cannot as I before have done, respecting construction, convince 
. the reader of one thing being wrong and another right.’-—‘ If he likes 
the ornament on the base of the column of the Place Vendome, com- 
posed of Wellington boots and laced frock coats, I cannot help it; I 
can only say I differ from him and don’t like it. And if, therefore, I 
dictatorially, and say this is base, or degraded, or ugly, I mean 
only that I believe men of the longest experience in the matter would 
either think it so, or would be prevented from thinking so, only by 
some morbid condition of their minds; and I believe that the reader, 
if he examine himself candidly, will usually agree in my statements.’ 


As a general rule, we have seen that Mr. Ruskin excludes all 
the works of man from the list of legitimate subjects for orna- 
ment. He enters elaborately into the principles of this exclusion ; 
and if that only is to be named ‘ornamentation’ which is re- 
garded for the sake of its intrinsic delightfulness, we perfectly 

ee with all that he says. We believe, however, that there 1s 
a large class of decoration which is nothing in itself, but which 
is most important as the development of the expression of the 
entire building. Such decoration we conceive to include the 
Northern Gothic capitals and bases; the elaborate columnar 
decorations of the Lombard styles; the triglyphs in Greek archi- 
tecture; and many other features in these and other styles: and 
concerning this kind of expressional ornamentation Mr. Ruskin 
says little or nothing. As Mr. Ruskin refers thrice in the course of 
this volume in honourable terms to the article on the ‘ Aisthetics 
of Gothic Architecture,’ which appeared in the number of this 
Review for August, 1849, we may be allowed to enter more in 
detail upon one or two questions relating to the views of orna- 
mentation for the first time propounded in that article, than 
might be otherwise permissible. Mr. Ruskin adopts these views 
as far as relate to the essential character of Gothic foliage, and 
reclothes them in splendour of words, which we, and all living 
critics besides himself, might well envy; he also quotes in our 
own words, our account of the cause of the beauty and univer- 
sality of the ‘Attic base.’ He does not however accept, or 
rather, he directly rejects, our views of a most important part of 
Gothic ornamentation—namely, the bases and capitals of the 
interior shafts. We believe that the verdict of most of our 
readers will be on our side, when we tell them that Mr. Ruskin 
altogether rejects the hitherto universally admitted feeling, rather 
than theory, that the architects of the Northern Gothic always 
aimed at conveying a sentiment of aspiration in the internal 
arrangements and decorations of their sacred edifices. Some- 
how or other—perhaps from over fondness for the Italian art, 
which does not contain this element—Mr. Ruskin has not per- 
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ceived what, we fancy, most persons would as soon think of 
denying as of denying the existence of the cathedral itself. The 
end not being acknowledged by Mr. Ruskin, of course the means 
must be without significance to him. And mark what is the 
fact: the very features which we instanced as the most striking 
and successful of all the means of aspiration, are condemned b 
Mr. Ruskin as the only totally unjustifiable and senseless, although 
the most continually repeated, of all the features of the Northern 
Gothic—namely, its peculiar bases and capitals; features which 
Mr. Ruskin acknowledges that he cannot deduce from construc- 
tive necessity or convenience; which, on the contrary, he con- 
demns as being the reverse of all literal constructive propriety. 
Having discarded all human inventions as subjects for orna- 
mentation, Mr. Ruskin gives us a list of those natural objects 
which he holds to be most capable of translation into architectural 
decoration. We cannot follow him through his examination of 
the relative values of such abstract lines as are found in nature ; 
we pause only to remark that, in our opinion, among other 
injuries to Greek architecture, he has neglected to mention the 
magnificent hyperbolic curve of the Doric ovolo, as it appears in 
its best examples,—and to express our entire concurrence in his 
condemnation of the circle, which is the curve almost exclusively 
used by the Roman and Renaissance architects. Crystallization 
affords abundant types of architectural form. Waves of water 
ive certain well-known decorations of bands and string-courses. 
hells and fish are useful—the last much more than the first. 
The Lombards and other northern architects made abundant use 
of reptiles,—more for purposes of symbolization, than on account 
of their intrinsic beauty. Trees, stems, branches, and leaves, 
have been copied without end. We do not, however, agree with 
Mr. Ruskin in believing that foils and foliation originated in 
imitation of leaf form. The names may very well have been 
given from the perception of a resemblance, which was not aimed 
at in their invention. Fruit is generally to be condemned. ‘I 
‘am,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘ no advocate for image worship, as I be- 
‘lieve the reader will elsewhere sufficiently find; but I am very 
‘sure that the protestantism of London would have found itself 
‘quite as secure in a cathedral decorated with statues of good 
‘men, as in one hung round with bunches of Ribstone pippins’ 
(St. Paul’s). Birds, quadrupeds, and men, complete the list of 
natural objects available for architectural ornament. Mr. Ruskin 
next proceeds to the consideration of the Treatment of Orna- 
ment. This.is a very profound and important chapter, contain- 
ing a clear exposition of truth, ‘about and about’ which critics 
have been blundering for ages. Abstraction of qualities, in order 
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to a proper subordination of natural objects to general archi- 
tectural effects, is insisted upon and explained; which it never 
has been before, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s well known remarks on 
this subject, if we remember rightly, being for the most part 
indefinite and unsatisfactory. Mr. Ruskin admits that great 
difficulties and obscurities surround this matter, but he does not 
pretend to teach more than he knows. The following extract 
contains his most striking remarks :—. 


‘There is first, for instance, the assuredly intended and resolute 
abstraction of the Ninevite and Egyptian sculptors. The men who 
cut those granite lions in the Egyptian room at the British Museum, and 
who carved the calm faces of those Ninevite kings, knew much more, 
both of lions and kings, than they chose to express. Then there is 
the Greek system, in which the human sculpture is perfect, the archi- 
tecture and animal sculpture is subordinate to it, and the architectural 
ornament severely subordinated to this again, so as to be composed of 
little more than abstract lines; and finally, there is the peculiarly 
medieval system, in which the inferior details are carried to as great, 
or greater, imitative perfection as the higher sculpture; and the subor- 
dination is chiefly effected by symmetries of arrangement, and quaint- 
nesses of treatment, respecting which it is difficult to say how far they 
resulted from intention, and how far from incapacity. Now, of these 
systems the Ninevite and Egyptian are altogether opposed to modern 
habits of thought and action; they are sculptures evidently executed 
under absolute authorities physical and mental, such as cannot at 
present exist. The Greek system pre-supposes the possession of a 
Phidias. It is ridiculous to talk of building in the Greek manner; 
you may build a Greek shell or box, such as the Greek intended to 
contain sculpture, but you have not the sculpture to put init. Find 
your Phidias first, and your new Phidias will very soon settle all your 
architectural difficulties in very unexpected ways indeed; but until 
you find him, do not think yourselves architects while you go on copy- 
ing these poor subordinations, and secondary and tertiary orders of 
ornament, which the Greek put on the shell of his sculpture. Some 
of them, beads, and dentils, and such like, are as good as they can be 
for their work, and you may use them for subordinate work still; but 
they are nothing to be proud of, especially when you did not invent 
them....... There remains, therefore, only the medieval system, in 
which, I think, generally, more completion is permitted (though this 
often because more was possible) in the inferior, than in the higher por- 
tions of ornamental subject. Leaves, and birds, and lizards are realized, 
or nearly so; men and quadrupeds formalised. For observe, the smaller 
and inferior subject remains subordinate, however richly finished; but 
the human sculpture can only be subordinate by being imperfect. 
The realization is, however, in all cases, dangerous, except under most 
skilful management, and the abstraction, if true and noble, is almost 
always more delightful. What, then, is noble abstraction? It is 
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taking first the essential elements of the thing to be represented, then 
the rest in the order of importance (so wherever we pause we shall 
always have obtained more than we leave behind), and using any 
expedient to impress what we want upon the mind, without caring 
about the mere literal accuracy of such an expedient. Suppose, for 
instance, we have to represent a peacock; now, a peacock has a graceful 
neck, so has a swan; it has a high crest, so has a cockatoo; it has a 
long tail, so has a bird of paradise. But the whole power and spirit of 
the peacock is in those eyes on the tail. It is true, the argus pheasant, 
and one or two more birds, have something like them, but nothing for 
a moment comparable to them in brilliancy: express the gleaming of 
the blue eyes through the plumage, and you have nearly all you want 
of peacock, but without this nothing; and yet those eyes are not in 
relief; a rigidly ¢rwe sculpture of a peacock’s form could have no eyes 
—nothing but feathers. Here, then, enters the stratagem of sculpture; 
you must cut the eyes in relief...... And the simplicity of the 
means here employed may help us, both to some clear understanding 
of the spirit of Nineveh and Egyptian work, and to some perception 
of the kind of enfantillage or orchaicism to which it may be possible, 
even in the days of advanced science, legitimately to return. The 
architect has no right, as we have said befere, to require of us a pic- 
ture of Titian’s in order to complete his design; neither has he the 
right to calculate on the co-operation of perfect sculptors, in subordi- 
nate capacities. Far from this; his business is to dispense with such 
aid altogether, and to devise such a system of ornament as shall be 
capable of execution by uninventive and even unintelligent workmen; 
for supposing that he required noble sculpture for his ornament, how 
far would this at once limit the scale of possible buildings? Archi- 
tecture is a work of nations, but we cannot have nations of sculptors 
ae Ss Your business as an architect, is to calculate only on the 
co-operation of inferior men; to think for them, and to indicate for 
them such expressions of your thoughts, as the weakest capacity can 
comprehend and the feeblest hand can execute. This is the definition 
of the purest architectural abstractions. They are the deep and 
laborious thoughts of the greatest men, put into such easy letters that 
they can be written by the simplest. They are expressions of the 
mind of manhood by the hands of childhood. 

‘ And now suppose one of those old Ninevite, or Egyptian builders, 
with a couple of thousand men—mud-bred, onion-eating creatures— 
under him, to be set to work, like so many ants, on his temple sculp- 
tures. What is he to do with them? He can put them through a 
granitic exercise of current hand; he can teach them all how to curt 
hair thoroughly into croche-cceurs, as you teach a bench of school-boys 
how to shape pot-hooks; he ean teach them all how to draw long eyes 
and straight noses, and how to copy accurately certain well-defined 
lines. ‘Then he fits his own great design to their capacities; he takes 
out of king, or lion, or god, as much as was expressible by croche- 
cours and granite pothooks; he throws this into noble forms of his 
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own imagining, and having mapped out their lines so that there can 
be no possibility of error, sets his two thousand men to work upon 
them, with a will, and so many onions a day. 

‘I said those times cannot now return. We have with Christianity 
recognised the individual value of every soul; and there is no intelli- 
gence so feeble but that its single ray may, in some sort, contribute to 
the general light. This is the glory of Gothic architecture, that every 
jot and tittle,"every point and niche of it, affords room, fuel, and focus, 
for individual fire. But you cease to acknowledge this, and you refuse 
to accept the help of the lesser mind, if you require the work to be all 
executed in a great manner. Your business is to think out all of it 
nobly, to dictate the expression of it as far as your dictation can assist 
the less elevated intelligence; then to leave this, aided and taught as 
far as it may be, to its own simple art and effort; and to rejoice in its 
simplicity, if not in its power—and in its vitality, if not in its science. 

‘ We have, then, three orders of ornament, classed according to the 
degrees of correspondence of the executive and conceptive minds. We 
have the servile ornament, in which the executive is absolutely sub- 
jected to the inventive,—the ornament of the great eastern nations, 
more especially Hamite, and all pre-Christian, yet thoroughly noble * 
in its submissiveness. Then we have the medieval system, in which 
the mind of the inferior workman is recognised, and has full room for 
action, but is guided and ennobled by the ruling mind. This is the 
truly Christian and only perfect system. Finally, we have ornaments 
expressing the endeavour to equalize the executive and inventive,— 
endeavour which is renaissance and revolutionary, and destructive of 
all noble architecture.’ 


Equally valuable rules are given or suggested for the adapta- 
tion of decoration to distances, a matter exceedingly ill under- 
stood by modern architects. The great difficulty is to provide 
that there shall be certain distinct orders of ornament, suited for 
as many distances of view. The rule is expressed in words that 
will remind many readers of a passage upon the same subject in 
Geethe’s ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ to which passage we allude, 
by the bye, as being a wonderful example of the — and 
independence of Geethe’s mind in asserting and analyzing the 
merits of the facade of Strasbourg cathedral, at a time when 
Gothic architecture was universally regarded as utterly barbaric. 

Mr. Ruskin investigates the subject of the exhibition, in many 
kinds of ornamentation, of energy yielding willing submission to 
law, which in its turn is modulated by the energy. This matter 
was elaborately investigated by us in the article above alluded to, 
so that we need not say much about it here. Mr. Ruskin thinks 
that in that article we attributed too much importance to this, 
which he rightly says is but ‘one, out of many circumstantial 
necessities.’ We are still of opinion, however, that its highly 
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symbolic character when employed in a Christian building, justifies 
us in claiming for it a prominence above other elements of orna- 
mentation, which could not be conceded to it in any other position. 
The arrangement and distribution of ornament is next considered, 
and Mr. Ruskin dismisses this subject in a single paragraph, on 
account of its difficulty. 

The rest of the volume is taken up with the application of the 

rinciples of decoration to details, and is incapable of being con- 
a into our space, or of being at all comprehended without 
illustrations. 

We must not, however, conclude without noticing the appen- 
dices, which contain a great deal of popularly interesting matter. 
Every one will appreciate the importance of the following remarks 
from the Appendix 12 :— 


‘It is of the highest importance, in these days, that Romanism 
should be deprived of the miserable influence which its pomp and 
picturesqueness have given it over the weak sentimentalism of the 
English people; I call it a miserable influence, for of all motives to 
sympathy with the Church of Rome, this I unhesitatingly class as the 
basest. Ican in some measure respect the other feelings which have 
been the beginnings of apostasy; 1 can respect the desire for unity 
which would reclaim the Romanist by love, and the distrust of his own 
heart which subjects the proselyte to priestly power; I say I can 
respect these feelings, though I cannot pardon unprincipled submission 
to them, nor enough wonder at the infinite fatuity of the unhappy 
persons whom they have betrayed. Fatuity self-inflicted, and stubborn, 
in resistance to God’s word and man’s reason!—to talk of the authority 
of the Church, as if the Church were anything else than the whole 
company of Christian men, or were ever spoken of in Scripture as 
other than a company to be taught and fed, not to teach and feed. 
Fatuity, to talk of a separation of Church and State, as if a Christian 
state, and every officer therein, were not necessarily a part of the 
Church, and as if any state officer could do his duty without en- 
deavouring to aid and promote religion, or any clerical officer do his 
duty without seeking for such aid, and accepting it. Fatuity, to seek 
for the unity of a living body of truth and trust in God, with a dead 
body of lies and trust in wood, and thence to expect anything else 
than plague, and consumption by worms undying, for both. Blasphemy, 
as well as Fatuity! to ask for any better interpreter of God’s word, 
than God, or to expect knowledge of it in any other way than the 
plainly ordered way; if any man will Do he shall Know. But of all 
these fatuities, the basest is the being lured into the Romanist church 
by the glitter of it, like larks into a trap, by broken glass; to be blown 
into a change of religion by the whine of an organ pipe; stitched intoa 
creed by golden threads on a priest’s petticoats; jangled into a change 
of conscience by chimes of a belfry; I know nothing in the shape of 
error so dark as this, no imbecility so absolute, no treachery so con- 
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temptible. . . . . . I should have said all I have said above, of artis- 
tical apostasy, if Giotto had now been living in Florence, and if art 
were still doing all that it did once for Rome. But the grossness of 
the error becomes incomprehensible, as well as unpardonable, when we 
look to what level of degradation the human intellect has sunk at this 
instant in Italy. So far from Romanism now producing anything 
great in art, it cannot even preserve what has been given to its keep- 
ing. I know no abuses of precious inheritance half so grievous as the 
abuse of all that is best in art wherever the Romanist priesthood gets 
possession of it. It amounts to absolute infatuation. The noblest 
pieces of medizval sculptures in North Italy, the two griffins at the 
central (west) door of the cathedral of Verona, were daily permitted 
to be brought into service, when I was there, in the Autumn of 1849, 
by a washerwoman living in the Piazzi, who tied her clothes lines to 
their beaks; and the shafts of St. Mark’s at Venice were used by a 
salesman of common caricatures to fasten his prints upon, and this in 
the face of the continually passing priests; while the quantity of noble 
art annually destroyed in altarpieces by candle-droppings, or perishing 
by pure brutality of neglect, passes all estimate. 1 do not know, as I 
have repeatedly stated, how far the splendour of architecture, or other 
art, is compatible with the honesty and usefulness of religious service. 
The longer I live, the more I incline to severe judgment in this matter, 
and the less I can trust the sentiments excited by painted glass and 
coloured tiles. But if there be, indeed, value in such ~1ings, our plain 
duty is to direct our strength against the superstition which has dis- 
honoured them: there are thousands who might possibly be benefited 
by them, to whom they are now merely an offence, owing to their 
association with idolatrous ceremonies. I have but this exhortation 
for all who love them,—not to regulate their creeds by their tastes in 
colours, but to hold calmly to the right, at whatever present cost to 
their imaginative enjoyment; sure that they will one day find in 
heavenly truth a brighter charm than in earthly imagery, and striving 
to gather stones for the eternal building, whose walls shall be salvation 
and whose gates shall be praise.’ 


Would that, just now, we had possessed a few more voices of 
Mr. Ruskin’s force and compass, and that they had made them- 
selves heard where, for want of such, the noblest State of the 
world has been engaged in an ignoble and scarcely successful » 
struggle against the aggressions of a power as devoid of political 
political strength as as moral honesty. 
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Art. VII.—(1.) Heinrich Bode: das innere der Gesellschaft Jesu, Sc. 
( The Interior of the Society of Jesus, An Exhibition of the Edu- 
cational System and Manner of Life of the Jesuits, together with 
a Description of their Employments, their Activity, and their 
Dominion, as they are at the Present Day; founded on Official 
Documents. By Henry Bone. Second Edition. Leipsic: 1847.) 

(2.) S. Sugenheim, Geschichte der Jesuiten in Deutschland. (History 
of the Jesuits in Germany, $c. Frankfort on the Maine: 1847.) 

(3.) Die Gegenwart. (The Present Time, an Encyclopedic Exhibi- 
tion of the most recent History. Leipsic: 1848—1851.) 

(4.) Ergénzungs-Conversations Lexicon. (Supplementary Cyclopedia. 
Leipsic: 1847—1851.) 

(5.) Histoire Religieuse Politique et Litteraire de la Compagnie de 
Jesus. (Religious, Political, and Literary History of the Society 
of Jesus. By J. Cretineau-Joty. Paris: 1844—1846.) 

(6.) Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome, being Notes of Conversa- 
tions held with certain Jesuits on the Subject of Religion in the 
City of Rome. By the Rev. W. H. Seymour, M.A. London: 1849. 

(7.) Dealings with the Inquisition; or, Papal Rome, her Priests and 
her Jesuits, with Important Disclosures. By the Rev. G. AcuILut, 
D.D., &c., &c. London: 1851. 

(8.) The Annual Catholic Register, for the Year ended Jan. 30th, 
1850. Permissu Superiorum. 


(9.) The Catholic Directory, for the Year 1851. Permissu Supe- 
riorum. 


Sint utsunt aut non sint,—‘let them be as they are or let them cease 
to be.’ Such was the answer which Ricci gave to persons who 
urged on him the pro sg He making such changes in the laws 
and observances of ‘ The Society of Jesus,’ as might adapt them 
to the altered spirit and the apparent requirements of the age. 
Ricci, the ‘ General’ of the Jesuits immediately before the sup- 

ression of the society, in the beginning of the 18th century, 

new well the perils by which it was environed. He was aware 
_ of the grave imputations that in all civilized lands were brought 
against its members. Heknew that they both served and comunidad 
the papacy; made kings subservient to their purposes; subordi- 
nated every influence and consideration to the aggrandisement 
of their belly: owned no allegiance save to their own head; taught 
casuistry instead of morals; undermined sound principles of 
action, enforced doctrines full of danger to society, nay, which 
sapped the foundations alike of all social relations and of individual 
character ;—Ricci knew better than the accusers of the Society, 


that when arguments failed blows were ready, and that the 
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temptible. . . . . . I should have said all I have said above, of artis- 
tical apostasy, if Giotto had now been living in Florence, and if art 
were still doing all that it did once for Rome. But the grossness of 
the error becomes incomprehensible, as well as unpardonable, when we 
look to what level of degradation the human intellect has sunk at this 
instant in Italy. So far from Romanism now producing anything 
great in art, it cannot even preserve what has been given to its keep- 
ing. I know no abuses of precious inheritance half so grievous as the 
abuse of all that is best in art wherever the Romanist priesthood gets 
possession of it. It amounts to absolute infatuation. The noblest 
pieces of medizval sculptures in North Italy, the two griffins at the 
central (west) door of the cathedral of Verona, were daily permitted 
to be brought into service, when I was there, in the Autumn of 1849, 
by a washerwoman living in the Piazzi, who tied her clothes lines to 
their beaks; and the shafts of St. Mark’s at Venice were used by a 
salesman of common caricatures to fasten his prints upon, and this in 
the face of the continually passing priests; while the quantity of noble 
art annually destroyed in altarpieces by candle-droppings, or perishing 
by pure brutality of neglect, passes all estimate. I do not know, as I 
have repeatedly stated, how far the splendour of architecture, or other 
art, is compatible with the honesty and usefulness of religious service. 
The longer I live, the more I incline to severe judgment in this matter, 
and the less I can trust the sentiments excited by painted glass and 
coloured tiles. But if there be, indeed, value in such things, our plain 
duty is to direct our strength against the superstition which has dis- 
honoured them: there are thousands who might possibly be benefited 
by them, to whom they are now merely an offence, owing to their 
association with idolatrous ceremonies. I have but this exhortation 
for all who love them,—not to regulate their creeds by their tastes in 
colours, but to hold calmly to the right, at whatever present cost to 
their imaginative enjoyment; sure that they will one day find in 
heavenly truth a brighter charm than in earthly imagery, and striving 
to gather stones for the eternal building, whose walls shall be salvation 
and whose gates shall be praise.’ 


Would that, just now, we had possessed a few more voices of 
Mr. Ruskin’s force and compass, and that they had made them- 
selves heard where, for want of such, the noblest State of the 
world has been engaged in an ignoble and scarcely successful 
struggle against the aggressions of a power as devoid of political 
political strength as as moral honesty. 
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Art. VIT.—(1.) Heinrich Bode: das innere der Gesellschaft Jesu, Sc. 
( The Interior of the Society of Jesus, An Exhibition of the Edu- 
cational System and Manner of Life of the Jesuits, together with 
a Description of their Employments, their Activity, and their 
Dominion, as they are at the Present Day; founded on Official 
Documents. By Henry Bove. Second Edition. Leipsic: 1847.) 

(2.) S. Sugenheim, Geschichte der Jesuiten in Deutschland. (History 
of the Jesuits in Germany, $c. Frankfort on the Maine: 1847.) 

(3.) Die Gegenwart. (The Present Time, an Encyclopedic Exhibi- 
tion of the most recent History. Leipsic: 1848—1851.) 

(4.) Ergdnzungs-Conversations Lexicon. (Supplementary Cyclopedia. 
Leipsic: 1847—1851.) 

(5.) Histoire Religieuse Politique et Litteraire de la Compagnie de 
Jesus, (Religious, Political, and Literary History of the Society 
of Jesus. By J. Cretineau-Joty. Paris: 1844—1846.) 

(6.) Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome, being Notes of Conversa- 
tions held with certain Jesuits on the Subject of Religion in the 
City of Rome. By the Rev. W. H. Seymour, M.A. London: 1849. 

(7.) Dealings with the Inquisition; or, Papal Rome, her Priests and 
her Jesuits, with Important Disclosures. By the Rev. G. AcuILu, 
D.D., &c., &c. London: 1851. 

(8.) The Annual Catholic Register, for the Year ended Jan. 30th, 
1850. Permissu Superiorum. 


(9.) The Catholic Directory, for the Year 1851. Permissu Supe- 


riorum 


Sint utsunt aut non sint,—‘let them be as they are or let them cease 
to be.’ Such was the answer which Ricci gave to persons who 
urged on him the pro << making such changes in the laws 
and observances of ‘ The Society of Jesus,’ as might adapt them 
to the altered spirit and the apparent requirements of the age. 
Ricci, the ‘General’ of the Jesuits immediately before the sup- 

ression of the society, in the beginning of the 18th century, 

new well the perils by which it was environed. He was aware 
_ of the grave imputations that in all civilized lands were brought 

against its members. He knew that they both served and 
the papacy; made kings subservient to their purposes; subordi- 
nated every influence and consideration to the aggrandisement 
of their body; owned no allegiance save to their own head ; taught 
casuistry instead of morals; undermined sound principles of 
action, enforced doctrines full of mer 
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dagger could accomplish, on and around the throne, what intrigue 
and plotting left unachieved. He knew these things and many 
others, which had combined to make society feel alarmed for its 
own safety, and prepare it for that convulsive effort with which 
he that is threatened with assassination, strives to throw off the 
assailant that stands over him with his poignard drawn. Yet 
knowing these charges, and knowing that they were not without 
foundation ; sensible of the panic which occupied and unnerved 
the public mind; foreseeing, also, the rising storm which threat- 
pas to disperse the members of the Society to all the four 
winds of heaven, he nevertheless, with a firm and stern resolve, 
thoroughly jesuitical in character, decided that the system should 
perish rather than undergo any modification. In that resolve is 
contained the secret of the power and the weakness of the order. 
Changeless in its essence, it has repeatedly been cast down by 
society in its onward career, yet as constantly has it risen again, 
and still urges forward its purposes with unabated ardour and 
seny perseverance, if with crippled machinery and diminished 
elfect. 

Founded in 1534, by Ignatius Loyola, generally for the propa- 
gation of the faith, and specially for the conversion of infidels 
and heretics, particularly such as had been called into existence 
by Luther and his band of reformers, ‘the Company of Jesus’ 
received in 1540 the sanction of pope Paul III. Setting on foot 
a minutely ramified organization, the Society extended its influ- 
ence from Rome, as a centre, into every Christian country, and 
over distant barbarous lands, acquiring and exerting a dominion 
over human minds and human interests, paralleled by no other 
earthly power. Becoming after a while incompatible with exist- 
ing authorities in church and state, it was everywhere proscribed 
and its members banished: in England, in 1581 and 1601; in 
France, in 1594 and 1762; in Portugal, in 1508 and 1759; in 
Russia, in 1717 and 1817; in China, in 1753; in Spain and 
Sicily in 1767; and at last the Society was suppressed by the 
pope himself—(Clement XIV.) in 1773. Though thus put 
under the ban of their fellow-men and fellow-believers, the 
Jesuits, sometimes under their own name, sometimes under other 
names, continued to exist and to labour in several countries, 
particularly in Russia, where they found an asylum under the 
empress Catherine II. Indeed, the burning fagots were not 
extinguished, but merely scattered. In their dispersion, the 
members of the Society of Jesus maintained their organization, 
and propagated their influence so far as they were able, employ- 
ing all the resources they could put in motion in order to recover 
their lost position, until at length, in the year 1814, they were 
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solemnly re-established by Pope Pius VII. Since that event 
jesuitism has been ently at work in all European countries. 

oceeding on its avowed principle, ‘Faith knows no mother 
country,’ it makes itself a home everywhere; but a home where 
domestic and national ties are unknown or disallowed ; and ever 
seeking as its sole aim the advancement of its own power, has 
had a very large share in the changes and convulsions of the last 
quarter of a century, and especially of the last two or three 
years. Restored at a time when despotism was universally 
triumphant in Europe, it was welcomed by several. princes as a 
means of opposing the growing radicalism of the day; yet even 
in catholic countries, the fears of some rulers overcame their 
hopes, and they refused to receive the Jesuits, though in his bull 
(sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum,) the pope had ventured to declare 
that their re-establishment was unanimously called for by the 
faithful; while other sovereigns finding that the order soon grew 
too powerful and very troublesome, felt themselves obliged from 
a regard to their own authority, to withdraw their protection and 
expel its members from their dominions. In defeat, as in victory, 
however, jesuitism maintained its existence, clung to its ob- 
jects, and unswervingly sought their realization. ished, the 
brethren at once took measures for their return; admitted into a 
state, they forthwith began to lay their foundations strong and 
deep; proscribed, they changed their outward appearance and 
laboured on in silence; tolerated, they spared no effort that they 
might rule and oppress. ‘The pope in restoring the order, reiu- 
stated it in all its laws, rights, and usages. At this hour, under 
its present general, Roothaan, it has an organization as complete 
as that which it possessed in its most palmy days. 

The last four-and-twenty years has been a flourishing time for 
jesuitism. On the 28th of September, 1823, the Cardinal della 
Genga took his seat as Leo XIL., in St. Peter’s chair. Then 
the Society of Jesus entered on a bright era of their existence. 
The new pontiff, who owed his elevation to the very recom- 
mendatory circumstance, that he was subject to a periodical and 
dangerous disease, and though only sixty-three years of age, had 
already received the sacred viaticum seventeen times, showed 
from the commencement of his pontificate the greatest favour to. 
the holy fathers. He thus gave another proof of the well-known 
fact, that elevation to the popedom frequently effects a total 
change in the opinions and inclinations of those raised to that 
office. Many months had not elapsed before the Jesuits received 
aconvincing evidence of the change of views respecting them 
which had taken place in the mind of the Cardinal della Daria, 
since he had become Pope Leo XII. In January, 1824, he gave- 
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up to them the Collegio Romano, the Oratorium del Caravita, the 
Grligerian Observatorium, together with the other kindred insti- 
tutions which had been established by the Society of Jesus, and 
kept entirely under its administration, until the dissolution of the 
order by Clement XIV. The Jesuits had frequently, but until 
this period vainly, solicited their restitution. The Collegio 
Romano, re-opened in November, 1824, became again, and con- 
tinued to be, as in former times, the ecclesiastical university of 
Rome; the Sapienza being the lay university of that city. In 
this clerical university the Jesuits educated not only all the 
future priests of the states of the church, but also all the pupils 
of the different national colleges re-established by their order—the 
Germans, Dutch, Irish, &c., who were afterwards sent as mis- 
sionaries and emissaries into all the countries of Europe. The 
Oratorium, named after Father Caravita, was a church used for 
nocturnal services, where the Jesuits preached and performed 
religious ordinances, heard the confessions of the laity who were 
under their Semen guidance, and gave absolution during the 
night. To these great favours Leo XII. soon added others, of 
which we can here mention only the re-establishment of the old 
Jesuits’ College in his native town of Spoleto, and the founda- 
tion of a Siaitdiig-eclsoo! in Rome, exclusively for the nobility ; 
for the convenience of this new institution (July, 1826), he 
restored the Borromean Palace to the disciples of Loyola. This 
immense building, situated in the vicinity of the Monte Citorio, 
was originally the property of the Jesuits; after the dissolution 
of their order it was taken possession of by the papal chamber, 
and was subsequently let to private individuals. In the year 
1826, it was occupied by nearly forty families, not reckoning the 
tenants of shops on the ground floor. All the inhabitants were 
now suddenly driven out by the Jesuits; and this circumstance, 
together with the immediate stoppage of a thoroughfare between 
the palace and an adjacent building, excited considerable indig- 
nation against the holy fathers among the Romans. 

In consequence of the extraordinary favour shown by Leo XII. 
to the Jesuits, their number had so increased in Rome, at the 
time of the death of that pope (February 10, 1829), that their 
numerous institutions were not large enough, and it was neces- 
sary to assign them a new place of settlement outside the city. 
The preference shown to them appears to have kept the other 
sacred orders in a state of eontinnal hostility toward the Jesuits. 
At least it is certain, that after the death of their general, Fortis, 
which took place January 27, 1829, ten days before the decease 
of Leo XII., numerous intrigues were formed, as had been the 
case nine years before, to prevent the election of a successor, and 
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they were defeated only by the decided interference of the 
cardinals Pacca and Gregorio. These two great friends of the 
Jesuits, and formidable competitors for the tiara, gave their votes 
in the conclave to their colleague, Castiglioni, only on condition 
that he promised the immediate appointment of a general of the 
Jesuits. By their votes Castiglioni’s election was decided (March 
31, 1829). Pius VIII, who was well-disposed toward the fol- 
lowers of St. Ignatius, immediately decreed the convocation of a 
— congregation, for the choice of a new superior of the 

iety of Jesus. It met in Rome on the 29th of June, and 
after ten days’ deliberation, appointed Father Johannes Roothaan, 
prepositus generalis of the order, July 9, 1829. 

Since Aquaviva, who died in 1615, the Jesuits have not had 
so young a superior, one still in the prime of life ; and historical 
truth compels us to admit that the post has never been held by 
so able a man, or one of such high mental endowments, as 
Father Roothaan, who now fills it. He was born at Amsterdam, 
November 20, 1785, and for a time was clerk to Mynheer Mos, 
a tobacco manufacturer of his native town. He afterwards left 
this humble situation in order to také.desuit’s orders. Ae was 
scarcely nineteen years of age when. in; 1804, he entered the 
college at Polozk, and displayed .rare; ahisity, and great activaty, 
in the discharge of his various and, in some degree, arduous 
undertakings. At the time of his elevation, Father Roothaan 
was not quite forty-five years old. He brought to his new office 
an acute, penetrating understanding, comprehending the whole 
world in the spirit of his order, the cool consideration peculiar 
to the Dutch, uncommon power of self-control united with indo- 
mitable courage, and extensive knowledge of mankind, of modern 
states, and their relations. He has, therefore, been deservedly 
called the greatest political chief, the most skilful pilot to whom 
the vessel of the order of Jesus could be entrusted; and the fes- 
tivities with which his election was celebrated in all the houses 
of the Society, were very natural. According to the prevalent 
opinion in Rome, heaven itself seemed to signalize Roothaan’s 
entrance into office by a miraculously favourable omen. On the 
18th of July, the ninth day after his election, there happened 
a frightful thunder-storm, accompanied by a hurricane, at the 
time when eighty Jesuit disciples were met for prayer in the 
chapel of St. Louis of Gonzaga. The lightning struck two 
places in the Roman college, in the garden, in the church, and 
the chapel. A flash fell in the midst of those who were praying 
without injuring any of them. ‘A miracle! A miracle! ex- 
claimed the people; and the holy fathers did not think proper to 
contradict them, by pointing out the very evident natural ex- 
planation of the event. 
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It cannot be denied, that the triumphs of the Society of J esus, 
under Roothaan’s generalship, and the brilliant worldly position 
which they have again attained, have been in a great degree 
owing to the circumstances of the age, and especially to that 
fatal fever of reaction against the spirit of the century, which 
became more and more prevalent in courts, and at last infected 
even the wisest potentates. Nevertheless, we must also allow, 
that Roothaan’s distinguished abilities have contributed greatly 
to this result. It may truly be said that he, throughout nearly 
the whole of his generalship, was not only the superior of the 
Jesuits, but also the actual pope, and possessed almost unlimited 
authority in the States of the church. Hence arose the lament- 
able condition in which the present pope found those States at 
the commencement of his pontificate, since Father Roothaan 
had ruled, or rather preyed upon the legations entirely for the 
interests of his order, and had allowed the population to fall into 
a state, not only of spiritual, but also of material distress. So 
long as he was the actual ruler of the States of the church, it 
Was avt, for ‘example;‘aliowed to propose the construction of rail- 
ways, becduse ‘it was deeined advisable to keep the rough, and 
“ever increasing mass of beggars, in the greatest possible depend-- 
tehee “on ‘the’ rich’ disciples of Loyola, whose wealth was con- 
tinually becoming greater. The Camaldoline* monk, Mauro 
Capellari, who, after the death of Pius VIII. (Nov. 30, 1830 
succeeded him (Feb. 2, 1831), under the name of Gregory XVL., 
was nothing more than the puppet of Roothaan. In the earl 
part of his pontificate he did all in his power richly to indemnify 
the Jesuits for the small inconveniences which they suffered soon 
after his election, from the insurrections which broke out in 
almost all the provinces of the States of the church, in conse- 
quence of the French July Revolution. The insurgents then 
stormed the Jesuit colleges at Spoleto, Fano, Forli, Ferrara, and 
other places, and ecigpilad the occupants to fly. They were, how- 
ever, soon reinstated by the easy victories of the Austrians. One 
of the first spiritual decrees of the new pope, published through 
his cardinal vicar Zurla, was an invitation to all the monks then 
in Rome to perform the ordinances of St. Ignatius, with a view 
to the promotion of piety, and of truly Christian ascetism. This 
implied a eI humiliating subjection of the other clergy to the 
followers of Loyola. The church of the Jesuits was appointed 
the scene, and Father Finetti the conductor, of these pious 
exercises. Shortly afterwards, Gregory XVI. (Oct. 2, 1831), 


* Camaldoline, a religious order which takes its name from the monastery of 
Camaldoli, situated near Florence. It was founded by St. Romuald, in 1012, and its 
members devoted themselves to a contemplative life. It has become almost extinct 
within the last century. : 
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published an edict, commanding jesuitical reforms in all the 
institutions for the education of the laity, in the States of the 
church, especially of the two lay universities of Bologna, and 
the Sapienza at So and yielding to the Jesuits the prepon- 
derating influence in them. Five years afterwards (Oct. 2, 1836) 
he delivered the exclusive government of the celebrated college 
of the Propaganda to the Jesuits, and shortly afterwards restored 
to them the college of Loretto, and the Illyrian college, both of 
which had been conducted by them previous to the dissolution 
of the order by Clement XVI. } 

Gregory XVI. did his beloved Jesuits a very important service, 
yielding to their requests, by — into saints many of the 
deceased members of their order. It was as one of the most 
efficacious means of maintaining their supremacy over the rest 
of the clergy, and the position which they had reached, not only 
in the States of the church, but also throughout Italy, that the 
Jesuits obtained the promotion of so many of their order in the 
heavenly aristocracy. This could not have been accomplished 
by a less wealthy society. For beatification by the pope, which 
is the lower order of heavenly nobility, costs no wd than 
25,000 Roman dollars, besides many inquiries into the services 
of the candidate for the honour, and other formalities; so much 
have the agents of the devil to do with beatification. But canon- 
ization, that is, promotion to the highest order of heavenly 
hierarchy, by which the newly-created spiritual duke or prince 
receives the privilege of having altars and churches dedicated to 
him on earth, costs 100,000 Roman dollars more. And in spite 
of the perquisites which accrue to the papal chamber from these 
beatifications and canonizations, it is customary in Rome to be 
very sparing of them, in order to keep up the demand and the 
price of the article. It was, therefore, no small favour which 
Gregory XVI. bestowed on the Jesuits, in beatifying and canon- 
izing as many as they wished. We will mention only the most 
important of these. Alfonso Maria de Liguori had been beatified 
in 1816 by Pius VIL., but all the efforts of the Jesuits had not 
succeeded in gaining for him the higher order of canonization, 
until Gregory XVI. at last granted it, May 27, 1839. The 
Jesuits, Francesco di Geronimo, Pignatelli, and Peter Canisius, 
were also canonized, 1839—-44. 

The order is divided into four inces—Italy, Spain, France, 
and Germany. Italy is subdivided into four provinces—Rome, 
Sicily, Naples, and Turin. Spain forms one province. France 
has two— Paris and Lyons. the province of Germany are 
included the provinces of Beigium, eplend, Ireland, Austria, 
Northern Germany, Maryland, and Missouri. The following 
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summaries of the numbers of ‘ the Society of Jesus,’ are derived 


from official documents, the vouchers for which are in the 
general’s office at Rome. 


JANUARY Ist, 1843. 


Provinces, Priests. Scholars. Lay Brothers. Total. 
Sicily 101 Bical 78 250 
Spain 152 69 
Paris 163 57 
Lyons 154 57 290 
Belgium 125 93 63 - 281 
Total ...... 1060 652 707 2419 
JANUARY Ist, 1844, 
Provinces. Priests. Scholars, Lay Brothers. Total. 
Rome 258 186 226 
Sicily 107 75. 80 262 
Turin 147 146 ... 132 425 
Paris soo 87 91 373 
Lyons 181 118 98 397 
Belgium 137 149 375 
Total ...... 1181 815 817 2813 
Janvary Ist, 1845. 
Provinces. Priests. Scholars. Lay Brothers. Total. 
if Rome 269 201 232 702 
64 100 320 
LE iginm 147 176 ... 101 424 
Total ...... 1232 908 867 3007 


These tables show a constant increase of members. In the 
three years from 1841 to 1844, the increase in the order was, of 
priests, 121; of scholars, 163; of lay-brothers, 110; in all, 394 
persons. The next year, 1845, gave an increase of 51 priests ; 
93 scholars, and 50 lay-brothers; in all, 194 persons. It is a 
significant fact that the provinces of England and Ireland do not 
appear in these official statements. But our authority (‘Heinrich 

ode Das Innere,’ &c.) gives the number of Jesuits on the 1st of 
January, 1844, as 164 in England, and 73 in Ireland. Some 
other provinces are omitted. With the probable increase for 
the year 1845, the aggregate number of members of this 
proselyting society was, at the end of that year, about 4400 
persons, and the annual increase about 214. If we suppose that 
the annual increase has remained from then till now the same, 
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though everything gives reason to believe that it has augmented 
considerably, then, to 4400 we shall have to add five times 214, 
or 1070, making the grand total of Jesuits at the present hour to 
be, 5470. This, it must be allowed, is a considerable array of 
spiritual power. 

Romanism presents itself at the present moment in a some- 
what peculiar aspect. The pope has lately decreed that the 
Virgin Mary was born without sin. This determination is a 
token of the new tendency. What in catholic phrase would be 
termed ‘the honour of Mary,’ has of late received special atten- 
tion and powerful impulse in the catholic*world. In Rome, 
before all other places—in Rome, where all extremes both of doc- 
trine and credulity are at the highest, this Marianism flourishes 
beyond all precedent. ‘The corrupt tree has grown up and is 
still nurtured in a Jesuit soil. ‘The devotion of the Jesuits to 
the blessed Virgin is known throughout the world.’-—(Seymour, 
126.) The Jesuit is to Mary, what the knight-errant of old was 
to his lady-love. The ore A purity and divine prerogatives 
of the Virgin, down to her ‘immaculate conception,’ the Jesuit is 
ever ready to defend against all questioners, and eager to promote 
and advance to the greatest possible extent. What then is the 
character of this newly-presented phase of Romanism? Mr. 


Seymour gives us information on this point. There, among other - 


things, we learn that in Rome the worship of the Virgin Mary 
is a growing worship, that it is increasing in depth and intenseness 
of devotion; that many divines teach that as Eve brought in sin 
and death, so Mary is to bring in holiness and salvation, the 
former being the source of the disease, the latter the source of 
the remedy; so that the religion of Italy ought to be called the 
religion of Mary rather than the religion of Christ. This state 
of things is known and expressly encouraged. In the following 
words a Jesuit attempts to justify it— 

‘He repeated what he had said before on this point expressive of 
the greater leniency, the gentler compassion, and the closer sympathies 
of Mary; adding that he was borne out in such an opinion by that of 
the fathers, of whom many were of opinion that even Christ himself 
was not so willing to hear our prayers, and did not hear them so 
quickly when offered simply to himself, as when they were offered 
through the blessed Virgin.’ (p. 110.) 


Another cause of the preference given to the Virgin is the 
frequency of paintings in which she is 7 as the queen of 
heaven, bearing in her arms the infant Jesus. The people in 
their ignorance are thus taught that even in the state of glorified 
spirits Jesus is a child in his mother’s arms, and that his mother 
is at the head of the celestial hierarchy. Besides, to these 
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pictures of the Virgin a miraculous power is often ascribed. 
One of the Jesuits, who endeavoured to convert Mr. Seymour, 
affirmed that he had no doubt, and that there could be no doubt 
whatever, that some images and pictures possessed miraculous 
powers. His statements and arguments seemed to imply that in 
these images and pictures themselves there is inherent something 
of a miraculous nature. ‘ He added that his full belief was that 
‘the Virgin Mary was more partial to some representations of 
‘herself than to others, and that in order to induce the devout 
‘to pray before these her favourite ones, she heard and answered 
‘the prayers so offered, while she neglected those that were 
offered elsewhere.’—(p. 40.) 

Jesuitism is the army of papal Rome. Every army must have 
weapons of offence and defence. Of special necessity are arms to 
Jesuitism in these times when it is intensely hated and when it 
is subject to assaults from so many quarters. In respect to both 
offensive and defensive weapons, jesuitism has not left itself 
unprovided. In the terrors of the Inquisition it has from the 
first found very large and very effectual resources. In Rome at 
this hour Jesuitism and the Inquisition stand side by side, 
gem defiance on the world which has learnt to keep these 
its deadly enemies at bay, but which, at the earliest relaxation of 
its vigilance, would burst forth into unprecedented activity and 
lay it waste. Jesuitism and the Inquisition are fellow-workers 
in the same vile cause which has for its aim the subjugation of 
the mind by any means whatever, and not least by bodily pains 
and penalties. ‘The Jesuits, indeed, are the police of the Inqui- 
sition. On this point the testimony of Dr. Achilli may be taken 
as trustworthy. 


‘The Jesuits act as the monkey did when he made use of the cat’s 
paw to get the chestnuts. What would the Inquisition do without 
the Jesuits ? 

‘ The principal object of the Inquisition is to possess themselves, by 
every means in their power, of the secrets of every class of society. 
Consequently its agents enter the domestic circle, observe every 
action, listen to every conversation, and would, if possible, become 
acquainted with the most hidden thoughts. Now the Dominicans, 
even with the assistance of the priests, would be altogether unequal to 
this task, were not the Jesuits themselves the secret officials of this 
police. The mere government spy seldom is enabled to arrive at the 
exact truth: it is difficult for him to get at the secrets of a family; he 
is met with counter operations; schemes are laid expressly to deceive 
him, and he is frequently put to considerable trouble and inconvenience 
to ferret out an affair, without obtaining any final success. For a long 
time the Italians, and more especially the Romans, have learned the 
art of playing upon the credulity of the spies, and making them 
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believe things quite contrary to truth. But nothing of this sort takes 
place with the Jesuits, to whom no door is closed, no curtain drawn, 
no veil or shadow cast over secret or mystery. What they cannot 
learn from the men, they ascertain from the women; what the father 
will not disclose, the son will reveal; and what the master of the house 
may be desirous to hide, the servant may bring to light. The spy 
has need of frequent and lengthened research, whereas the Jesuit 
arrives at the fact at once. As has been before observed, the spy is 
deceived by false statements, which is not the case with the Jesuit. 
The confessional leads to many interesting discoveries; and where 
this is insufficient, much is learned even from the children in schools. 
The police daily sends forth its numerous spies, who disperse them- 
selves throughout the whole of Rome, and pursue their investigations 
not only by day, but by night also. Frequently overcome with the 
fatigue that the incessant labour of one day has produced, they are 
obliged to devote the whole of the succeeding one to a complete state 
of rest. It is different with us Jesuits. You know the church of the 
Gesu. Every morning at break of day, as the doors are opened, twelve 
reverend fathers ascend the steps of the sacred edifice, dressed in their 
robes and surplices, and seat themselves in their chairs of confession. 
At that early hour, who are they who present themselves to give an 
account of their sins? Servants of both sexes, and all the old men 
and women who are stirring betimes in the morning, shopkeepers and 
workpeople; in short, all those who are better acquainted with other 
people’s business than with their own. So that in less than an hour 
all the transactions and gossip of the city are related at these twelve 
confessionals; from whence at the termination of the audience, they 
are taken home, as you may imagine, to be examined, discussed, and, 
with due caution, registered as cases of conscience, &c. 

‘ What is done in the church of Gesu, is also done in those of St. 
Ignatius, of St. Andrew on the Monte Cavallo, of St. Vitale, and 
others belonging to the fathers of the company. Frequently a fact, or 
a conversation, that is half ascertained in one place, is fully disclosed 
and confirmed in another. ‘The cleverest among our body have the 
office of confronting those they desire to examine; and every day they 
go from house to house collecting whatever intelligence of interest 
may present itself. In this manner we become acquainted with the 
most minute and secret affairs of the city. But our exertions do not 
end here. We have our nocturnal oratories, as that of the Caravita in 
Rome, whither the élite of good society generally resort. We have 
besides, as you know, our courses of spiritual exercises, which are 
always well attended; the conferences for the scrupulous, where they 
worm everything out of them; friendly visitations, which are never 
deficient in supplying information; and of these latter, there are 
always a vast abundance over the whole country. Every one who is 
desirous of place or office, applies to us; and it is impossible to be 
more courteous and zealous than we are in proffering our services. 
And what we ask of government for our friends, we naturally succeed 
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in obtaining. We supply families with servants, and change them 
when required; consequently every one is obliged by us and entirely 
devoted to us. 

‘What I have told you respecting Rome, is equally true with 
regard to all other places wherever we are to be found; in Naples, 
Turin, Genoa, Modena, Verona, or anywhere else. Look, for instance, 
at this little town of Tivoli. No one stirs a foot but we are aware of 
it; and we have no occasion to go out of our houses for information. 
I myself have been here seven years; I have never ascended the 
staircase of any house in the place, and yet I am well acquainted with 
the affairs of every family that resides here: what they are doing, 
what they are talking about, what their intentions are, even to the 
most minute matters; in proof of which, the next time we are walking 
out together, ask any question of me respecting any person we may 
chance to meet, and you shall have copious information.’-—( Dealings 
with the Inquisition, pp. 154—157.) ; 

It is with no ordinary foe that the world has to do in the com- 
bined forces of Jesuitism, Mariolatry, and the Inquisition; all 
conspiring against the liberties of nations and the religion of the 
Saviour.“ Catholicism is always a dangerous power, for it falls in 
with, flatters and encourages the low and depraved propensities 
of human nature. But”catholicism is specially dangerous when 
under the control of jesuitism, for how various soever the forces 
which it may gather around itself, jesuitism is one mind in one 
body. Jesuitism has but one thought and one will. As an 
army is moved on a field of battle, so is jesuitism moved by its 
general. And inasmuch as spiritual power is superior to power of 
every other kind, so does jesuitism predominate wherever it gets 
firmly established and has scope to develope its resources. As 
religious claims and religious bonds are also of all ties the strongest 
—stronger than patriotism, stronger than home, stronger even 
than love, so is jesuitism when in the ascendancy, the most 
formidable society that ever was or ever can be. Its friendship 
is of supreme efficacy; its hatred is deadly and destructive. 
But nothing does jesuitism hate and abhor like freedom. With 
freedom it cannot exist. In an atmosphere of free thought it 
rasan Against freedom therefore of all kinds it arrays its 
orces. Chiefly is it hostile to mental freedom, knowing that 
in mental freedom is the germ of mental independence and civil 
liberty. It is however with jesuitism in its relation to these 
islands that we are mostly concerned. 

The word ‘ Jesuitism’ is one of those vague and mysterious 
terms which produce in the mind of Englishmen a feeling of in- 
voluntary repulsion. There seems something natural in the emo- 
tion. Certainly our natural instincts are revolted at the sound 
of the name. Like the phantoms of our childhood, the word 
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makes us feel uneasy, nervous, distressed. Under the spell we 
hardly know which we should the most shudder to encounter, an 
apparition in the dead of the night or a Jesuit in our family. 
It is not the idea of power which occasions this mystiv fear. 
Power, if arrayed against us, we can repel with power, and the 
thought of the necessary conflict nerves the heart and swells 
the frame. Nor do we tremble from a consciousness of logical 
inferiority. 

The secrecy of jesuitism is the chief source of our dread. 
Secrecy is its essence. In secrecy has it wrapped its workin 
from the earliest period until now. Secret for the most part in 
catholic lands,—its operations among protestants is covered with 
the thickest veil. It not only sftdies but seems to love secrecy. 
Like certain animals, it has lived in the dark so long, that it 
instinctively shrinks from the light. Even in things indifferent 
it shuns the open day. Most academical institutions court pub- 
licity. The Jesuit College at Stonyhurst, on the contrary, depre- 
cates inspection. Some years since, we ourselves applied to its 
principal for a statement of its course of instruction and general 
condition. We explained that our object was purely a literary 
one. We added that we asked for an authorized account, fear- 
ing lest we might make any misrepresentation by relying on 
protestant sources of information. We received for answer that 
the authorities did not wish that any statement should be laid 
before the public. This affection for secrecy on the part of 
jesuitism makes it difficult to avoid error in speaking of it. Let 
the blame be cast on those with whom the blame rests. A secret 
society must not complain of being misrepresented. The public 
ought to know what powers are at work in its bosom. We try 
to rend the veil. If we see only in part, we faithfully report 
what we see; and unless we are mistaken, enough strikes the eye 
through the rent to put our countrymen on their guard. 

Meanwhile it is this coveted secrecy which causes the very 
name, Jesuit, to make the blood flow more quickly. From the 
first the Jesuits were the secret militia of Rome. The order was 
designed by its founder to assume a sort of hidden omnipresence 
—to be in, yet not of all countries, all cities, all institutions, 
all (so far as possible) homes; to be the moving, yet unseen power 
in camps pd courts; to govern by means of the confessional the 
mistress that governed the monarch or the minister; to insinuate 
its principles through the twigs of the birch, as well as to enforce 
them by the edge of the sword or the crook of the episcopal 
crozier. Alarmed at the progress made by Luther, and filled 
with a burning zeal for the papacy, Loyola, half-soldier, half- 
monk, set on foot fully equipped and posted in every land an 
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invisible army, who were bound by the closest ties to their 
‘General,’ and through him united in implicit and unqualified 
allegiance to the po 

With the glory of God—Ad majorem Dei gloriam—for its motto, 
its real aim and constant purpose has ever been the advancement 
of the papacy in all its usurpations, despotism, and corruption. 
And that one purpose is rather interfused than communicated. 
Passive obedience in its utmost extreme is the prevalent law of 
the system. The will of the ‘general’ passes from the centre at 
Rome to the most distant vein in the body, with a secrecy, a 
sureness, and a constancy, which find their parallel only in the 
circulation of the blood. The web radiates into all lands. Its 
ruthless master is ever ready to strike the blow in any part where 
the entanglement is complete. With the secrecy of the earth- 


the suddenness of the lightning, the general’s hand 


has often struck down its victims,—now by the assassin’s dagger 
—now by the viper’s fang of deadly crimination. 

It would be idle to deny that an institution which has exerted 
so much influence, has been destitute of good. But even its good 
it has done secretly. One of its primary aims was to get possession 
of education in all its branches, especially collegiate education. 
Having got into its hands the quiet, but most effectual task of 
forming the first minds in the world, it would, it knew, find it 
easy to govern the world at its will. Hence it crept into schools, 
colleges, and universities. But the confessional was of more 
avail in this educational effort than the schoolmaster’s desk or the 


chair. Not only was its congenial secrecy found in 


the confessional, but in forming the conscience and guiding the 
soul it took into its hands the rudder of human existence, and 
through individuals working on homes, churches, convents, 
municipalities, camps, and courts, could not fail to make society 
move in the direction which it pleased. In England a Jesuit is a 


When seen he is not known. Nor is he here seen 


in any ontward and visible form. Jesuits there are in the land— 
but who can point them out? An ordinary catholic priest has 
his insignia, which marks him out as distinctly as any soldier of 


But what are the signs of a Jesuit? His is a hidden 


presence, and being hidden it is feared. Here is something 
which cannot be put down, because it cannot be grappled with. 
It has no bodily shape, no visible form. It glides amongst and 
around us like an evil spirit from beneath. It steals into nurse- 
ries, it creeps into the credulous hearts of Jove-lorn spinsters and 
silly governesses; it throws out lures to fantastic beings in the 
shape of men, and it plies its snares to catch foppish young clergy- 
men, to whom doubt is troublesome and thought impossible. 
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Did Jesuits walk our streets in their own proper persons they 
would appear less formidable. And yet about their attire and 
bearing there is something dark, lowering, and mysterious. This 
is their appearance described by Mr. Seymour :— 


‘Two visitors were announced. They were Jesuits. They came 
in the peculiar costume of the order. One was a priest, and the other 
a lay-brother; but, according to the rule of the order, as observed at 
Rome, they were robed alike, the whole body, from the padre-generale 
himself to the lowliest lay-brother who is porter at the gate, being 
dressed in costume precisely the same. It consists of a black cassock, 
extending from the throat to the ankles, without any ornament 
beyond a little brass medal and chain appended to the waist. The 
cravat is white, but so narrow as to be scarcely observable above the 
cassock; and over all is a black cloak, neat, plain, and without sleeves. 
The hat is remarkable for the great breadth of its leaf. It is not red 
like those of the cardinals, nor white, like those of the Camaldolines, 
nor decorated with rosettes, and bands of orange, green, &c., like those 
of the prelates—it is black and turned up slightly at the sides, without 


any bow or other ornament.’—(Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome, 
pp. 10, 11). 


The character imprints itself on the countenance. There is a 
Jesuit cast of features. Had we you, reader, here by our side, 
we would ask you to join in studying some portraits of eminent 
Jesuits. Here is a likeness of Loyola—see in that large well- 
defined and eagle-beaked nose the determination which is the 
adamant on which jesuitism rests; and see in those obliquely 
introverted eyes, and those strongly compressed. lips, the sure 
tokens of that secrecy which characterises its operations. M. 
Borgia, there, does look straightforward at you, and yet, hardl 
is it at you that he looks so much as from the dark depths of his 
own brain, while those sharply-defined and rigid features show 
that their wearer is not wont to recede before any obstacle, nor 
to melt at any appeals to pity. In that portrait of Ricci the 
sinister cast of the eye has reached its height, and ruthlessness 
is shown in those iron lineaments. Even over their central 
residence in Rome there broods a heavy frowning look of 
grandeur which symbolizes at once the darkness of their workings 
and the greatness of their power. Still more expressively is the 
character of jesuitism represented by a picture which hangs in 
the waiting-room of their house in the Via di Gésu. The 
painting exhibits to the eye a miracle conceded to one of the 
order who continued to live and preach after his heart was cut 
out. Look at the picture—you see the holy brother dressed in 
his black robes, standing up in the act of preaching, with his 
bosom bare and a deep wound in his chest. Through that gash 
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the heart has been extracted, and there it lies on the ground in 
front.* Yes, jesuitism is religion with its heart cut out. Nor 
is it pitiless to others only. It learns severity by the things 
which it suffers. Having to subjugate the world it first effects 
its own subjugation. In self-abnegation lies one great source of 
its efficiency; those that spare not themselves cannot be expected 
to spare others. Deaf to the pleadings of nature in their own 
bosoms, they may well disown all the wailings of their fellow- 
men. The outward aspect of their houses is commonly very 
gloomy. Within, equally well do appearances set forth the 
silent exercise of ascetic discipline through which every adept 
has passed 

‘I arrived at the cell of the father confessor, my companion. 
Though the window overlooks the street, the owner of the room is 


_ prevented seeing any outward object whatever, save the clouds, the 


sky, or a sparrow, that may perchance be sitting on a house-top, by 
the contrivance of a shutter, made in the form of the hopper of a mill 
for the express purpose. The chamber in size was ten feet square, or 
thereabouts, scrupulously clean and airy, the walls well whitewashed, 
and the floor of red tiles, without a carpet; and the furniture consisted 
of a small camp bed on a bare trestle, a table, two chairs, a few small 
book-shelves suspended on the wall, and a crucifix. In this small 
chamber our reverend host, a gentleman of amiable manners and 
polished education, resided continually both winter and summer without 
a fire, in compliance with the ascetic habits of the order, though 
troubled occasionally, as he informed us, with gout and rheumatism.’ 
—( Sir George Head, i. p. 322.) 


This exclusion of the view of the living world of men is in 
itself symbolical of the Jesuit cast of mind. Thus, by narrowing 
its vision to a point, and that point the papacy, has it been able 
to forget all other interests and claims. Such a mental 
restriction involves the greatest possible perturbation of view. 
Regarded in their relations to the triple crown, the inhabitants 
of the earth are séen in false lights. Hence the Jesuit mind is 
well represented by the cunning device thus described by Sir 
George Head :— 


_ €QOn returning through the corridor, our attention was directed to 
the vaulted ceiling, painted in fresco by one of the fathers of the 
society, in such a manner that by a curious application of the rules of 
perspective, not only is the concave made to appear a flat surface, but 
from one point exclusively, marked by a small plate of brass upon the 
pavement, can the objects represented be seen in their proper bear- 
ings and perpendicularity. Standing in any other position, men, 
animals, and temples, with their columns, balustrades, &c., appear a 


* «Rome, a Tour of Many Days, by Sir George Head,’ vol. i. p. 322. 
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confused heap and collection of disjecta membra turned topsy-turvy, 
and slanting in all manner of directions.’ As if to make the symbo 
perfect, ‘the same conspicuous device is practised on a larger scale on 


the ceiling of the church of S. Ignazio.’’—(Ignatius Loyola, vol. i. 
p. 324). 


Similar is the perversion produced in the mind by jesuitism. 
Similar is its effect on society. Jesuitism produces a cast of 
mind in which men’s ideas are inverted, and their affections are 
turned against the currents of nature. Ordinary students of 
their kind © can hardly believe in the Jesuit type of character as a 
reality. It requires a special course of historical reading to 
understand how it is possible for men to be transmuted into 
Jesuits. ‘To mere scriptural Christians the™catholic genus of 
character is almost an insoluble enigma. But jesuitism is 
,_ catholicism in its worst form and fullest development. Jesuitism 

to ultramontane doctrines adds a subtlety the most casuistic, and 
an organization the most perfect and the most comprehensive. 
Jesuitism, therefore, is a moral and social fact unique in its kind. 
Incapable of being produced on the spare and poor body of 
heathenism, it draws its vigorous life from the generous elements 
of the gospel, and so comes forth a Christian monstrosity, a huge 
and destructive wen, which absorbing the vital energies of the 
frame, threatens to drain it until it perishes. Such a morbid 
— both requires and deserves to be carefully studied. 

e can neither cure the evil nor prevent its spreading unless 
we know its character thoroughly. The able author of * Morn- 
ings among the Jesuits at Rome,’ has important information 
on this point to communicate. Hear what he says as to the 
thorough perversion of mind and heart produced by jesuitism : 


‘I was sometimes startled at the opinions expressed and the feelings 
avowed, as exhibiting a phase of mind and feeling, which has heretofore 
seemed to me incompatible with enlightenment and education. I have 
learned, and must bear about me for ever the memory of the lesson, 
never again to regard the extremities of credulity, as inconsistent with 
the most scientific attainments; or to suppose that what seems the 
most absurd and marvellous superstition, is incompatible with the 
highest education; or to think that the utmost prostration of mind is 
inconsistent with the loftiest range of intellectual power. There was 
in some of my friends an extraordinary amount of scientific attain- 
ments, of classical erudition, of polite literature, and of great intellec- 
tual acumen; but all seemed subdued and held, as by an adamantine 
grasp, in everlasting subjection to what seemed to them to be the 


religious principle. This principle, which regarded the voice of the © 


church of Rome as the voice of God himself, was ever uppermost in 


the mind, and held such an influence and a mastery over the whole 
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~ intellectual powers, over the whole rational being, that it bowed in the 
humility of a child before everything that came with even the apparent 
authority of the church. I never could have believed the extent of 
this, if I had not witnessed it in these remarkable instances. They 
seemed to regard the canons of the church precisely as we regard the 
decisions of Scripture; and just as we regard any unbelief of the 
statements of holy Scripture as infidelity, so they regard every doubt 
as to the judgment of the church as the worst infidelity. It seemed as 
if a doubt of it never cast its shadow across their minds.’—({ Mornings 
among the Jesuits, pp. 5, 6.) 


Mr. Seymour informs us that one of the Jesuits with whom he 
conversed in Rome, stated that they had secret sources of 
information regarding the religious condition of this country. 


‘He continued to say that there was a large section of the church of 
England—and that too an increasing section—steadily and surely 
inclining to the church of Rome; and added that, although I might not 
be aware of the fact, yet he knew it from sources of information that 
were not accessible to all, that muititudes in England were privately 
coming over to the church of Rome. On my remarking in reply that 
his statement was very probable, and that the members of his order 
—the order of Jesuits—were likely to have very accurate information, 
he said that the existence of such a division in the church of England 
was a strong argument against my remaining in her.’—(pp. 19, 20.) 


Here, by express statement and silent implication we have 
evidence of the existence of Jesuits in England ; of their mixing 
in our religious interests, and of their transmitting systematic 
reports thereon to their head quarters in Rome. The extent of 
the hostile lodgment in the Queen’s dominions is not here made 
known. Doubtless the number of Jesuits employed in Great 
Britain in collecting and sending information is sufficient for the 
purposes in view. In England as well as in Rome, Jesuits having in- 
sinuated themselves or their influence, are said to have occasioned 
family disturbances, perverting the daughter, the mother, or the 
son, and setting at variance one with another. Too secretly is the 
operation carried on to admit of being plainly declared. Some- 
times it is so insidious as to become apparent only when its 
purpose is fulfilled, and when publicity is to be shunned as much 
as resistance is futile. Especially in families connected with the 
gentry and nobility of the land, are Jesuits at work, preferri 
to bring down high game, and thinking that they have sm 
chance of success among the strong practical intellects of the 
manufacturing population. Yet there, too, do we behold results 
which betoken a jesuitical agency. Within the last few years 
@ great increase of activity has been visible among thé catholics 
of Manchester, Salford, Birmingham, and Glasgow. Courses of 
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POPULAR EFFORTS OF JESUITISM. 515 
lectures have again and again been delivered from the pulpits. 
The services of Cardinal Wiseman and other esteemed orators 
have been repeatedly put into request. The favourite topics 
handled have regarded the points that are at issue between the 
—e and the Romish churches, and those which specially 
tend to the aggrandizement of the papal power. Had these 
discourses been preached by Jesuits sesell, wa they could not 
have been more ultramontane in their tone.” Catholicism in its 
extremest doctrines aré enforced. Unqualified infallibility for 
the church, supreme authority for the pope, implicit credence of 
the priest, the most slavish submission of head, heart and soul, to 
ecclesiastical power, as the sole condition of present and eternal 
weal, we have ourselves heard advocated and enforced on 
thousands of uncultivated auditors who, from their stolid coun- 
tenances, gaped out their credulous wonder. 

The sermon which on one occasion we heard in the new 
catholic cathedral in Salford, will never pass out of our memory. 
We then heard positions advanced which, if merely reported to 
us, we should have regarded as calumnies. In order to enforce 
on the laity the duty of entire and ready obedience to the priest, 
the preacher expressly declared and fully argued, that the priest 

essed a power which surpassed any that had ever been 
exerted on earth. The examples of power mentioned even in the 
Bible, fell, he said, far short of the power of the priest. The 
apostles healed the sick and raised the dead, but were unequal to 
the priest in power. ‘ Mary, the mother of God,’ had a prevailing 
influence with her Son, and was ever ready to succour those 
who sought her mighty aid; but Mary’s power was inferior to 
the power of the priest. Elijah divided the Jordan, Joshua 
stayed the course of the sun, and Moses led myriads of followers 
dryshod through the Red Sea; but they remained far below the 
riest in power: for every time he performed mass, the priest, 
atin humble as a man, however infirm in body, commanded 
Almighty God to come down upon the altar, and be commuted 
into bread; and then, at his bidding, the wonderful transmuta- 
tion took place before the eyes of men and angels. ‘The horrid 
blasphemy made the blood run cold in our frame. We had not 
expected the actual termination of the climax. We sat listening 
in mute astonishment at the daring of the orator, expecting every 
moment that the wax of his wings would melt in his too loft 
flight, and that a ludicrous fall would ensue. Instead of a fal 
the last step on the ladder took the preacher up into the light- 
regions of the Divine presence, but only to offer an insult to the 
Majesty of heaven and earth. The grossness of the impiety, 
however, can be but poorly conceived from this tame description. 
LL2 
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Without being heard, it cannot be apprehended. To say — 
of all the gaudy paraphernalia of light and shade, music an 
intonation, bowing and genuflexion, crosses and costume—which 
conduced to impress the ignorant worshippers with awe, and 
prepare them for any degree of credulousness—the delivery of 
the preacher was of the mob-orator kind—mean diction, coarse 
pronunciation, mixed metaphors, broken sentences, limping and 
crippled logic, patched up and enforced with strength of lungs, 
intense passion, and violent gesticulations. From such lips, such 
an invasion of the divine omnipotence ! 

Then ever and anon a ‘retreat,’ or period of seclusion for 
spiritual asceticism and mortifications of the flesh, is announced 
and observed; during which priestcraft strikes its fangs deep 
into the vitals of the soul. Above all, masses for the dead are 
found efficacious and productive. At this moment, in the centre 
of Manchester, there is in full operation a ‘ Purgatorian Society ’ 
—a sort of spiritual club, or joint-stock assurance company—by 
weekly payments into which, the members raise funds for feeing 
the priests to pray the said members and their departed friends 
out of the flames of purgatory. Nay, such and so many are the 
indulgences granted by the highest authorities to the contributors 
to these funds, that we cannot well conceive how any of them 
can get into purgatory; certainly their speedy deliverance is 
guaranteed to all and every one of them, on the very significant 
condition, that at the time of their death they are ‘free of the 
books.’ Yes, money is the condition; not a mass can be got 
but for money, and any number may be had for money. ‘ Keep 
all paid up at your club, and you may laugh at purgatory.’ The 
condition, easy enough to be observed by the an, lies like a 
millstone on the necks of the poor. A father of a needy family 
lately died in Manchester. tis relatives wished to procure a 
the aid they could for him in the intermediate state, but nine 
priests required nine half-crowns. With great difficulty the sum 
was raised, when the full benefit of nine purchased masses was 
conferred on the deceased. 

These and similar efforts have not been without an appropriate 
reward. How far any impression has been made on the protes- 
tant population, we are not able to say. Some conversions have 
been effected. We doubt if they are very numerous, in propor- 
tion to the amount of population on which the labour has been 
bestowed. That the number of catholics in England has of late 
considerably increased, cannot be doubted. Probably, however, 
Irish settlers and immigrants have been its chief source. But it 
is undeniable that there has been a great augmentation in the 
nuinbers of both priests and chapels. . The following statements 
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are made on the authority of Zhe Catholic Annual Register, 
and The Catholic Directory. The number of priests in Eng- 
land in the year 1780 was 359, thus placed,— 


In the Northern District...... 167 of whom 48 were ex-Jesuits. 
— Midland District ...... 90 — 28 — 
— Western District ...... 44 — 23 _ 
— London District ...... 58 — tl — 
359 110 


At present, the number of priests in England and Wales is 
826, and the total of priests in Great Britain (including, of 
course, Scotland, where there are 118) is, together with bisho 
972. This gives an increase: of priests, as compared with last 
year, to the number of forty-three. But this is only the main 
arm of the forces now employed for the spiritual conquest of our 
country. In England there are tencatholic colleges; in Scot- 
land, one. In England there are seventeen ‘ religious houses of 
men,’ and fifty-three convents. The total number of chapels in 
England and Wales is given as 597; the total number in Scot- 
land, as ninety-seven, besides twenty-six stations where divine 
service is performed; making a grand total of catholic churches 
and chapels in Great Britain, 694. The rate of increase may in 
part be gathered from the fact, that during the six followi 


decades, these” catholic churches and chapels were built an 
opened :— 


From 1790 inclusive to 1800 .........ssccsscceseeeee 18 
— 1800 16 
— 1810 20 
— 1820 39 
— 1830 — 90 
— 1840 144 

327 


In the ten last years, 144 new churches and chapels; givi 
an average of fourteen every year. ‘ Besides the churches an 
‘chapels built from 1840 to 1850, about forty new missions have 
‘been opened, which it is hoped will ere long be —_—s with 
‘churches.’ (Zhe Catholic Annual Register, p. 7.) e Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith (de Propaganda Fide) is, we are 
assured, ‘ again’ (1848 was an unproductive year) ‘in full activity.’ 
The receipts for the year 1849 amounted to 121,208/. 11s. 8d. 
Of this there went from the British isles and colonies, 4,267/. 7s. 9d. 
How much came into England for proselytising purposes, is not 
said; but the missions of Europe absorbed 21,892/. 5s. 8d. 


‘ The faith is extending in the great Anglo-Saxon race, its recent || 


enemy, the lord of the world, with a steadiness and energy which that 
proud people fears, yet cannot resist.'—( Register, p. 218, 19.) 
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‘ Rejoiced as we are at the rapid growth of the work of the propaga- 
tion of the faith, its extension over the globe, and the good fruits which 
have been its results, we long to see its pecuniary means increased in 
a ratio commensurate with its importance and the daily growing 
demands upon its resources. We hope that at no distant day its 
exchequer will be fully equal to the combined exchequers of all the 
pseudo-religious societies which abound among us. If such societies, 
with no common bond of union but hatred of the Catholic religion, 
can collect their hundreds of thousands of pounds in this our small 
island, what may not the children of the faith throughout the world do, 
if assiduous in one common object dear to them all—the propagation 
of the faith. The subscription to the propagation of a halfpenny per 
week, brings it within the reach of a considerable proportion of the 
population, and were it possible to effect a complete organization of 
the Catholic population of the globe, millions might be annually 
raised.’—( Register, p. 217, 18.) 


Meanwhile, an urgent call is put forth for more priests in 
England. ‘In both England and Scotland there exists a great, 
‘a pressing necessity, for a steady and progressive increase of 
‘priests, not only to lessen the immense labours of those now 
* engaged in the missions, but to meet the urgent and growing 
‘demands of the times.’-—( Register, p. 11.) ‘The Jesuits, how- 
ever, like other hostile armies, well understand the art of quarter- 
ing on the enemy. They do something to make the war support 
the war. Out of protestant pockets they extract money for the 
conversion of protestants. 


‘Every country in which we carry on our operations is made to 
furnish us with the necessary expenses. And if it sometimes happens 
that we incur, in any particular place, an expense before we have col- 
lected the money, we consider it as a loan, to be repaid to us with usury. 
Now, what we spend in England, is all English money; we have the 
art of obtaining it even from the protestants themselves. Instigated 
by curiosity, they come to our churches to witness our ceremonies, and 
do not go away without leaving behind them more than we gain from 
the Catholics themselves.’-—(Achilli, p. 177.) 


The ‘love of money’ is an instinct in a priest. The Jesuits 
are under a vow of poverty. The vow regards them merely as 
individuals, leaving thats at full liberty to direct all the riches 
they can into such channels as shall support and andize the 
church. Whence have all the new chapels come? The cathedral 
in Salford, the finest ecclesiastical building in all Lancashire, 
before which the Bishop of Manchester’s cathedral is small in 
every way, must have costa huge sum of money. Lord Abinger 
lately (Feb. 11,) made some pertinent remarks on this subject in 
the upper House :— 
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- *It was sometimes said, ‘ What is there to fear from the Roman- 
catholics? They are poor. That defect was vanishing hourly. 
Almost every peer present must know, in his private experience, of 
instances among the body referred to of that appetite for acquisition 
which, if not checked, would in the course of years absorb nearly all 
the property of the State—a tendency which had even been objected 
to that apparently innocent institution, Queen Anne’s Bounty. A 
case was argued in that House, in which a young lady in Ireland 
entered a convent, received her share of her father’s property in his 
life-time, and made it over to the convent; but, the father dying 
intestate, the superior required her to claim a share of his estate again. 
Some Roman-catholic priests got hold of the son of a deceased wealthy 
solicitor in this country, who was possessed of 200,000/.; they set the 
family at variance, and got them out of the son’s house, and acquired 
complete control over him. He tried to run away, but was brought 
back, and never went out of the house again; he shortly afterwards 
died, nobody knew how. The priests produced a will in their favour, 
and by Sir W. Follett’s advice, the family were obliged to accept 
10,0007. as a compromise. It was not only the death-bed that was 
invaded; young women of property were being inveigled into nunneries. 
The noble lord mentioned a case where a young lady entitled to 80002, 
entered an asylum, and 4000/. of the property was parted with by her 
at once, but the family were refused account or explanation. Some 
publications, exposing the practices at certain conventual institutions 
—probably not infrequent—had been bought up by the Roman- 
catholics. The story of Miss Monk had probably been seen by some 
present. Why should there not be a rigid police inspection of these 
places? We looked after the insane and prisoners; there were, he 
believed, women detained in convents against their will.’ 


be one not add to this statement the cases of Carré and Miss 
t. 

We do not possess means for ascertaining the exact number of 
Jesuits in England. Our law regards them with suspicion. 
But legislative enactments are worse than futile, when their 
administrators connive at their infraction. A penal law not 
enforced implies a consciousness of its being unjust. Better that 
jesuitism had never been forbidden by the legislature, than, 
being forbidden, it should be tolerated. Toleration contrary to 
law on the part of the government, acts as a positive encourage- 
ment. In this way jesuitism has been fostered by the very party 
who professed to aim at its destruction. At the time of passi 
the Act of Parliament, 10 Geo. IV. c. 7, commonly known as the 
Emancipation Act, our lawmakers undertook to show disfavour 
and opposition to jesuitism, the destruction of which in England 
it “ ——s as desirable. The 28th section of that Act runs 
as follows :— 
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‘ And whereas Jesuits and members of other religious orders, com- 
munities, or societies, of the Church of Rome, bound by monastic or 
religious vows, are resident within the United Kingdom, and it is ex- 
pedient to make provision for the gradual suppression and final pro- 
hibition of the same therein; be it therefore enacted, that every Jesuit, 
and every member, &c. who at the time of the commencement of this 
act shall be within the United Kingdom shall, within six calendar 
months after the commencement of this act, deliver to the clerk of 
the peace of the county or place where such person shall reside, 
or to his deputy,-a notice or statement containing the particulars 
required to be set forth in the schedule to this act annexed (the date 
of registry, name of party, age, place of birth, name of Order, name of 
superior, usual place of residence,) and in case any person shall 
offend, &c., he shall forfeit and pay to his Majesty for every calendar 
month which he shall remain in the United Kingdom, the sum of 501.’ 


The next section enacts that if any Jesuit, &c. shall after the 
commencement of this act come into this realm, he shall be 
deemed and taken to be guilty of a misdemeanour, and being 
convicted shall be banished from the United Kingdom for the 
term of his natural life. Section 30 provides, that any natural- 
born subject, being then out of the kingdom, may return, on 
condition however that he register himself with the clerk of the 
peace within six calendar months. Finally, the 31st section 
gives power to any one of the principal Secretaries of State, being 
a protestant, to grant permission, by a written licence, to an 
Jesuit to come into the United Kingdom, and remain for suc 
period as the said Secretary may think proper, not exceeding in 
any case six calendar months. The act contains other regula- 
tions, all obviously designed for the purpose of discouraging and 
eventually extirpating jesuitism in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Who would believe that the whole of this had, from the first, been 
a dead letter? Such is the fact. 

A copy of ‘ Returns to an order of the House of Commons’ 
issued in 1836, lying before us, shows how fruitless the require- 
ments of the legislature have proved. According to these 
Returns not one Jesuit was in England, cr came into England, 
from the year 1829 to the year 1836. Wales confesses to one ; 
within the same period fifty-seven are registered in Ireland,— 
namely, Dublin city one, Ring’s county ten, Kildare forty-six ; 
strange that all the other cities and counties of Ireland should 
have had no Jesuitical residents or visitors. How many Jesuits 
existed in the country before 1829 our authority does not 
declare, nor is there any similar document to show whether 
the numbers increased or decreased since 1836, as Sir George 
Grey, in the recent debate on Mr. Grogan’s motion for returns 
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on the point, declared that ‘all the information that could be 
‘ afforded on the subject was contained in the returns laid before 
‘parliament in 1836; since that time no licences had been 
‘granted and no prosecutions had been instituted.’ In face of 
the law then, England was free from Jesuits. Not one in all 
her borders! And yet it is a matter of public notoriety that at 
the same time there existed, and had long existed, the present 
Jesuit College of Stonyhurst. Indeed, if evidence of so well 
known a fact were necessary, the solitary Jesuit who, in 1829, 
registered himself as of Holywell, in Wales, gave in as the ‘ name 
and residence of the next immediate superior of the order of 
society,’ ‘Charles Brooke, Stonyhurst College.’ How ignorant 
soever the government may be of the existence of Jesuits in 
England, they nevertheless abound, if we may trust to the 


y Pepecegeres made by Lord Abinger in the House of Lords 
(Feb. 11), who said: — 


‘The Emancipation Act contained a sort of promise of the gradual 
abolition of monasteries, and required registers to be kept of all such 
establishments. He believed, however, that no such registers had ever 
been kept. Formerly foreign Jesuits were not allowed to enter this 
kingdom without the sanction of the Secretary of State, but he had 
good authority for stating that there were now thousands of Jesuits in 
the country, who had not only penetrated our schools, our colleges, and 
our universities, but were to be found in every class and department 
of society.’ 

The noble lord’s statistics may be somewhat rhetorical, yet 
they cannot be wholly without foundation. In 1780, we have 
seen there were 110 Jesuits out of 359 priests then in England 
and Wales. Supposing the proportion to have been preserved, 
then, of the present 826 priests in England and Wales, 253 
would be of the Society of Jesus. This calculation, however, 
does not inform us how many lay-brethren of the order are here, 
and in active operation. We may employ other means of calcu- 
lation. It has already been stated, that between 1790 and 1800, 
there were built eighteen new catholic places of worship. The 
number of Jesuits in England about that time was, we have 
learnt, 110. Now, if eighteen new chapels were produced by 
110 Jesuits, how many Jesuits are necessary to produce 144— 
the number built in the period from 1840 to 1850? The answer 
is, 880. This calculation gives us 880 Jesuits employed in the 
extension oféatholicism in England during the decennium 
1840—1850. The actual number of members that now belong 
to the society of Jesus we have calculated to be 5470. If, then, 
880 are engaged in England, this island receives a full share of 
attention from General Roothaan, about one-sixth of his army ~ 
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being here engaged in active warfare. Whether or not so 

a ioe is employed in England, we cannot say. In aun 
of this Essay to which we have just referred, the number of the 
disciples of Loyola, in England and Ireland, was seen to be 237. 
Adding 57 as the proportionate increase, we obtain 294 as the 
total number of Jesuits now at work in England and Ireland. 
These results widely differ: 294 is only about one-third of 880. 
One figure or the other must be remote from the truth. But let 
it be remembered, that England and Ireland are omitted from 
the official lists, and that the smaller amount is deduced from 
less recent, and, perhaps, less reliable sources of information 
than the larger. d while the omission to which we have ad- 
verted, justifies a suspicion that the number of Jesuits in England 
was — than General Roothaan thought it prudent to publish, 
especially at a time when the legal documents of the coun 
were declaring that the land was as innocent of Jesuits as it 
was of Bonzes, we may at any rate, acquiescing in the smaller 
total, declare that at this hour not less than 300 sons of Ignatius 
Loyola are employing all their confessedly great resources, and 
all their secret fascinations, in order to lead Fogland back under 
the yoke of Rome. 

But Jesuits exist under other names. Proscribed or forbidden 
as Jesuits, they assume disguises, and under these disguises 
they work out their dark purposes especially in protestant lands. 
How many cloaked Jesuits are there in England? The idolatry 
of ‘The Sacred Heart of Jesus’ prevails in England. The 
‘Society of the Sacred Heart’ was, during the French Revo- 
lution, instituted (1794) by the ex-Jesuits Charles de Broglie 
and the Abbé de Tournely. Another hidden form in which 
Jesuits have arrayed their feces is that of ‘ The Society of the 
Faith,’ established by Paccarini, and other ex-Jesuits, in the 
diocese of Trent. To the existence in England of one society 
of the ‘Sacred Heart’ (at Roehampton, in thé catholic diocese 
of Hexham), the ‘Catholic Directory’ confesses. . Another 
catholic authority of recent date Kirchen-Lezxicon), 
informs us that ‘‘The Fathers of the Faith’ are beginning to 
‘spread in Holland and in England.’ Are these the persons 
of whose existence in England many traces are found in the 
‘ Directory, under the denomination of the ‘Order of the 
‘ Faithful Companions of Jesus’? And among the now very 
numerous ‘ Christian Brothers,’ who seem specially engaged in 
the work of popular education, how many belong to th ‘Society 
of Jesus, or some kindred association ? We suspect that’ catholic 
Jesuitism exists in this land far beyond what the smaller results 
of our calculations show. 
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The German work, intitled ‘ Die Gegenwart,’ the title of 
which stands in the list of our authorities at the commencement of 
this article, supplies a passage of great moment, as confirmato 
of the general tenor of these remarks. Under the head, ‘ The 
¢ Jesuits in Great Britain, the writer, whose sources of informa- 
tion are of the best kind, and whose impartiality and fairness are 
most commendable, observes— : 


‘ Like all fugitives, the ex-Jesuits who were driven out of France 
and Belgium at the end of the last century, by the Revolution, met 
with a hospitable reception in the British dominions, and as we have 
already stated, under the name of ‘ Fathers of the Faith,’ obtained the 
large institution at Stonyhurst. Under the protection of the extended 
right of association which the English government secures, and also 
favoured by the contest with Napoleon, which diverted the attention 
of British statesmen from so insignificant a matter as the quiet opera- 
tions of an unimportant society of monks, the order in 1814, at the 
time of its universal revival by Pius VII, had already made extra- 
ordinary progress in the United Kingdom. The English fathers had, 
in 1803, with the papal consent, connected themselves with the 
re-established order in Russia, and taken the name of Jesuits. Ten 
years afterwards, they possessed besides their college at Stonyhurst, 
thirty larger or smaller establishments, such as residences, missionary 
houses, &c. During the thirty-five years which have since elapsed, 
the order, especially since the emancipation of the catholics, has made 
such extraordinary progress in Great Britain, that it now possesses 
more than three times that number of institutions, of which we shall 
mention only the colleges at Canterbury, Liverpool, Dublin, &c.’ 


The writer, referring to the requirements in the Emancipation 
Act, states that they were such as the Jesuits could easily evade. 


‘In fact no other means were necessary, than a continuance of the 
line of conduct which they had pursued ever since their settlement in 
Britain. The reception of every new member into the society took 
place in complete privacy, and was not accompanied by any of those 
ceremonies which attend such an act elsewhere. After the completion 
of the noviciate, the ceremonies connected with the consecration were 
performed in a small chapel, to which no stranger had access. Thus 
do the Jesuits proceed in the British dominions at the present day, 
and their number has wonderfully increased.’ 


Let the reader review the general bearing of our remarks. 
Let him now endeavour to form a distinct idea of what jesuitism 
at present is. Let him consider its general operations; and 
let him especially fix his thoughts on jesuitism in England. 
The facts we have set forth are not so definite in regard to 
numbers as we could have wished, but such as they are, they 
suffice to justify the friends of scriptural Christianity in calling 
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for counteractions. Surely the utmost vigilance is necessary to 
guard the flock against these wolves in sheep’s my aye Now, 
if ever, the lovers of protestantism should be on the alert. All 
their energies will not be too great to repel and defeat their 
insidious and powerful adversary. 

Let us, however, not be misunderstood. Provided protestants 
shall only:prove themselves protestants indeed, and do their duty 
manfully by the sacred cause entrusted to their care, jesuitism 
cannot by any means prevail. The spirit of the age is adverse 
to jesuitism. The great tendencies of our actual Christianity 
are adverse to jesuitism. The essential qualities of the Saxon 
race, now every day rising into the ascendant, are adverse to 
jesuitism. Nor is the actual condition of the abominable thing 
otherwise than encouraging, when that condition is compared 
with what it was in the early days of its existence. To its 
repeated overthrows we have adverted. The human heart hates 
jesuitism, and throws it off as soon as ever it is fully aware of 
the presence of the incubus. True, jesuitism has had its revivals 
as well as its falls. But in the midst of these vicissitudes there 
has been a general tendency toward decline and decay. In the 
iva 1626, eighty-six years after its foundation, jesuitism num- 

ered in Europe 13,369 members. In the year 1851, some five 
thousand members form the sum of its strength. Had it in the 
last 225 years increased in the same ratio as during those eighty- 
six years, it would now have held the supreme mastery of the 
world. Instead of an increase, the Society has suffered, on the 
whole, constant diminution; being weakened every time that 
human nature and the gospel cast it to the ground, until now 
it numbers not onn-abaid of the members which it had of old. 
And surely if ‘the former days,’ with far less advantages than 
we enjoy, not only kept jesuitism in check, and brought it very 
low, but repeatedly threatened its existence, so as to leave to us 
only a maimed and crippled monster to deal with—we, in these 
days of wakefulness and energy, when the spirit of Christianity 
is supplanting the latter, surely we, who know how deadly the 
evil is—how it has blighted hearts, homes, and countries—how 
entirely it is antagonistic to all the high aims and tendencies of 
the gospel, as well as to all the beneficent workings of a growing 
civilization—we shall be both able and heartily willing so to 
resist, wound, and maim it, that when again in God’s providence 
it falls, it may never be able to rise. 
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Art. VIIL.—Sketch of Mairwara; giving a Brief Account of the 
Origin and Habits of the Mairs; their Subjugation by a British 
Force; their Civilization and Conversion into an Industrious 
Peasantry: with Descriptions of various Works of Irrigation in 
Mairwara and Ajmeer, illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Views. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon. Quarto, pp. 238. Smith, 
Elder & Co.: 1850. 


THERE is a wide difference between the colonization of the 
ancients and the moderns. The Pheenicians and the Greeks 
were active in this direction, especially the latter. But in those 
times, all emigrants from the mother city or province, ceased, 
on becoming such, to be in any way subject to the sway of the 
country they had relinquished. ‘They were offshoots, but off- 
shoots which took their own root in the new soil. No doubt, 
many recollections of the country they had left were retained, 
and many sentiments from that source became hereditary among 
their children, but they were not bound by any legislative relation 
to the parent state. The Romans were the first to found colo- 
nies after the manner observable in the history of modern Europe. 
Their colonies were all settlements retained in a state of affilia- 
tion with the central power at Rome. They were government 
settlements—parts of the empire. Such, in later times, has been 
the policy of Portugal, Spain, Holland, and England. The only 
novelty in these modern instances, as compared with the policy 
of ancient Rome, is in the mixture of the private and the govern- 
mental elements, as seen in the granting of charters to particular 
companies, These charters embrace stipulated terms, as the 
basis of the relations to subsist between the mother country and 
the new colony,—terms open, of course, to modification from time 
and circumstances. Our own colonies are all, more or less, of 
this mixed description; and England and its Constitution are 
scarcely more familiar to the world than the East India Company 
and its Charter. 

In colonization, at least as much as in any other department 
of enterprise, the European spirit has furnished striking proof of 
its pre-eminence in skill, courage, and resolute endurance. We 
wish we could speak as highly of the moral, as of the mental and 
physical qualities, evinced in such undertakings. But this is not 
always possible. Even the moral quality, however, has been, in 
hot a few cases, conspicuous and memorable. 

The handsome volume at the head of this article, furnishes 
evidence that whatever may have been the general effect of 
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European ascendancy in India, there are districts in that vast 
ninsula where the sway of the British has been in the highest 
egree benignant. The volume is printed, and at the expense of 
the Indian government, but it is not published; and we feel it to 
be due to the Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon, and the Honourable 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, Mr. Thomason, to make our readers somewhat acquainted 
with achievements so honourable to the intelligence and humanity 
* which have realized them. 
In all maps of India the district of Ajmeer is sufficiently indi- 
cated. It lies about a hundred miles inland from the point 
where the Jndian ocean washes the most northern shore of 
the vast territory from which it derives its name. In Ajmeer, 
the authority of the British has been long established. But there 
is a strip 0 ress 4 lying partly north-west and partly south- 
west of it, about a hundred miles in length, and varying in its 
breadth from thirty miles to a much narrower space, which, until 
recently, has not been subject to any foreign sway, either from the 
British, or from the native princes. The name of this territory is 
Mairwara. It is thickly intersected with mountains, and not 
long since was as thickly beset with jungle. From these causes it 
supplied fastnesses, from times far back, to a bold and active race 
of men, who lived almost entirely by plunder. It will be proper 
to give our readers some idea of these Highland marauders of the 
East, before we proceed to speak of the change that has come 
over them since they have been brought under new and better 
influences, The country derives the name of Mairwara from 
the name of the people who inhabit it—the Mairs; but Mugra 
is the designation often given to it by the natives, and by their 
neighbours both east and west of them. 


‘ Of the inhabitants of the Mugra, previous to the time from which 
the present Mairs date their origin, little seems to be known. The 
country at that time must have been a vast impenetrable jungle, 
offering few advantages to the cultivator, though promising many to 
the outlaw and fugitive from justice: hence the fastnesses of the 
Mugra became eventually a refuge for all who had rendered them- 
selves amenable to the laws of their country, or who had been ejected 
from caste by their brethren for some religious misdemeanour. All so 
circumstanced, on throwing themselves on the protection of the ban- 
ditti of the hills, were welcomed and received as brethren; and being 
hopeless of pardon in their own state, and confident in the strength of 
their asylum, and the union and determination of their new associates, 
soon joined their fortunes with them, and became permanently estab- 
lished in the Mugra. Hence arose the extraordinary melange, digni- 
fied by the name of religion, at present professed by the Mairs and 
Mairats.’-—(p. 7.) 
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It is shown that nearly fifty castes have contributed their 
portions towards forming the mixed population of Mairwara, 
professing, in some sort, the religion of the Hindoos. In addition, 
there is a large family of Mahrats, who profess the Mohammedan 
religion ; po besides, there are many families sprung from’ men 
in some instances of the highest caste, who from time to time took 
refuge among the Mairs, to escape the vengeance with which 
they were menaced by the civil or priestly power of their own 
states. From these, and similar causes,— 


. the ranks of the Mairs of the Mugra were yearly swelled 
by the advent of men of all classes, who appear very seldom to 
have subsequently quitted their asylum, but, marrying, bred up their 
children to the mongrel faith and the wild usages of their new asso- 
ciates. In the meantime the Mairs had become most formidable, from 
their depredations, to the neighbouring states. From the peculiar 
position of the hilly strip of land which they inhabited, surrounded as 
it was by the large principalities of Marwar, Meywar, and Ajmeer, 
they were enabled, by rapid incursions, to carry their plundering 
expeditions into the very heart of any of these states, and yet always 
to remain within hail of their strongholds in the hills, to which they 
speedily betook themselves on encountering any serious opposition, as 
plunder, and not war, was their object. 

‘It is a singular trait in the Mair character, that on these occasions 
they never chose a leader. Their preliminary arrangements were most 
systematic, and the intelligence department excellent; but in the 
execution all were equal, and all shared alike in the booty—unless, 
perhaps, in the case of some Aheer or Bhoomea having acted as 
spy and informant on the occasion, when he received a double share. 

‘But for this peculiarity, their proceedings would remind one 
strongly of those of the Highland caterans. Their power of annoying 
with impunity was based on the same advantages of habits of life, 
locality, &c.; the object of their marauding raids was the same: and 
the method adopted by the inhabitants of the villages of the plains of 
Marwar and Maywar, in the vicinity of the Mairwara Hills, to 
secure an immunity from the inroads of their lawless neighbours— 
namely, by the payment of a certain sum monthly or quarterly to the 
Mairs—was much the same as the celebrated black mail exacted by 
the highland freebooters from the more peaceful lowlanders of Scotland. 

‘These robbing expeditions seem to have been very frequent, very 
successful, and executed with considerable daring; but not by any 
means characterized by unnecessary bloodshed or cruelty. The arms 
used by the Mairs were the matchlock, sword, shield, and spear, or 
rather javelin; but they never had recourse to these, except in the 
case of resistance or dire necessity. Their rules prohibited the rob- 
bing of a Brahmin, a woman, a Jogee, or Fuqueer; and they never 
willingly attacked armed men or soldiers. This last peculiarity seems 
tohave arisen rather from prudential motives thanfrom any self-denying 
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moderation: nevertheless, when matters came to extremities, the hill- 
men seem so to have borne themselves as to have established a name 
for daring and determination among the Rajpoots and their other 
neighbours, which rendered the latter anything but eager to encounter 
them at close quarters; and it is a singular fact, that the Rajpoots used 
to entertain Thorees from the Mugra to guard their property against 
the Mairs. The Thorees, the Naiks of other districts, are the hunters 
of Rajpootana, and celebrated for their skill with the matchlock. 

‘In addition to the annoyance and injury produced by the depreda- 
tions of the Mairs, great detriment to trade occurred through the nume- 
rous Hill Ghattas of the Arabala Chain being in their possession; thus 
the merchandize from the western coast and intermediate country could 
not be carried north-east or south-east, as the case might require, 
without being subject to exactions or plunder by the Mairs, or being 
conveyed at great expense by a circuitous route to avoid the infested 
district.’ —(p. 13.) 


From 1790 to 1816, five attempts were made by the native 
princes to free themselves from such troublesome and costly 
neighbours. Some of these armaments were of the most for- 
midable description—that of 1807 consisted of 60,000 men. 
But in all these instances the successes of the invaders appear to 
have been more than counterbalanced by their losses: and, in 
the words of Colonel Dixon, ‘it remained for a small force of 
‘ British sepoys, conducted with European order and method, to 
‘ accomplis » with comparatively little loss, the feat which the 
‘ undisciplined thousands of native powers had attempted in vain.’ 
The necessity of attempting this conquest, and the advantages 
to be expected from it, are manifest in the following description 
of the capacity of the Mairs for mischief when in the zenith of 
their power :— 


‘The town of Shamgurh, with its subordinate village, situated on 
the eastern face of the hills, and within six miles of the Kusbah of 
Mussooda, belonging to Ajmeer, is said to have held 500 sowars 
(horsemen), and a like number of men on foot, who were chiefly armed 
with swords and shields, intermixed with a few matchlocks. The 
country over which it was their prerogative to beat, extended from 
Khurwa to Pesangun, thence by Nurwur to Kishengurh, and round 
by Kekree and Bhinae up to the banks of the Kharee Nuddee; thus 
embracing the whole of the Ajmeer and Kishengurh districts, Plunder 
and robbery. being the object of pursuit, the horsemen moved in small 
parties and infested the public roads. Marriage processions, and 
people bound on a pilgrimage to Pokhur, or to the Ajmeer Durgah, 
were the game mainly sought after by these mounted highwaymen. 
Those on foot were chiefly engaged on cattle lifting, though, an oppor- 
tunity proving favourable, travellers were rifled of their property. To 
check these marauding incursions, and afford a semblance of protection 
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to the country, twelve strong thanahs (police-stations) located in forts 
built expressly for the purpose, were posted along the southern frontier 
of the Ajmeer district. ‘These thanahs (police-stations) were garrisoned 
by 350 sowars, detached by the governor of Ajmeer. This force was 
independent of the sowars and matchlock-men maintained by the 
Rajpoot chiefs. Hence arose the necessity for defending each town and 
village by a gurhee, or small fort. 

‘Even these precautions to preserve life and property were found 
insufficient, so daring and untiring were the incursions of the hill 
people. Each separate village required its distinct protection; and 
hence the origin of the Bhoomeah system, which still obtains in 
Ajmeer. Lands were set apart to various classes of the people, whose 
duty it was to maintain watch and ward, and to protect the cattle and 
crops of their respective villages. The duty of watchmen was 
entrusted to the bravest of the inhabitants: thus in most of the 
villages holding Bhoomeahs, this important office was filled by Rajpoots; 
in a few the place is occupied by Pathans and Mairs. The Bhoomeahs 
held their land free of rent, in lieu of compensation for service; in this 
manner, 61,031 veegahs of land were set apart, exempt from revenue, 
in 111 villages, to support a large body of Chokeydars, or feudal 
police. Large towns maintained a separate establishment of Chokeydars 
for this purpose, which was paid in money. 

‘Notwithstanding all these protective arrangements, the predatory 
visits of the Mairs underwent little or no alteration. The plan offer- 
ing most security at the smallest expense, was to purchase an 
immunity from plunder or molestation from the Mairs, by paying them 
black-mail; this, in the language of the county, is called ‘ Dal Kumlee,’ 
implying the provision of food and raiment, or, literally, grain and 
a blanket. Some villages gave the produce of one or more hills, 
according to their extent; the remuneration of others consisted in 
paying, a maund and half of grain from each hill, and two pieces of 
coarse cotton cloth annually. It is affirmed, that the chief of the 
Khurwa gave 1000 maunds of grain yearly from the village Lehree, to 
exempt the whole of his pusha, or grant of land, from further exactions. 
In like manner, the Gor Rajahs of Rajgurh made over the produce 
of one village to these freebooters for a similar purpose. In some 
particular cases, the price of protection was paid in a settled amount 
of money. At the time Ajmeer reverted to us (1818), it was unsafe for 
unarmed people to appear outside the walls of the town after sunset, 
at which time the gates were closed. —(pp. 25, 26.) 


In dealing with such a people, it was not enough to subdue 
them by the sword, it was necessary to establish a good govern- 
ment over them, in the place of the bad—or of the no-govern- 
ment, hitherto prevalent among them. Of the success with 
which this has ate attempted, indication is given in a passage 
furnishing some account of ‘the Religion and Customs,’ which 
obtained among them— 
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‘The inhabitants of Mairwara are nominally separated into two 
religious divisions—Hindoo and Moosulman. The Mairats are dis- 
tinguished as belonging to the Mahomedan persuasion; yet (with the 
exception of being circumcised and burying their dead) all their 
customs conform to those in use among the Mairs. They now give 
their daughters in marriage to the Mairs, and take theirs in return; 
while within the last two years, marriages have taken place among 
themselves. 
* Although the Mairs consider themselves Hindoos, their observances 
of that religion are extremely loose; nor would any one brought up 
in the tenets of that faith acknowledge them as associates. They are 
perfectly regardless of all the forms enjoined as to ablution, the prepa- 
ration of their food, and other ceremonies. Nor do they pay religious 
reverence to the idols worshipped by orthodox believers of that per- 
suasion. Their principal food is Indian corn and barley bread. They 
partake freely of sheep, goats, cows, and buffaloes, when such food is 
available. No interdiction exists as to the use of spirituous liquors. 
Hog’s flesh, deer, fish, and fowls form no portion of their diet. Their 
marriages are conducted after the custom of the Hindoos, and it is 
considered an imperative duty to collect all the clan to celebrate the 
funeral feast of a departed relation. 
‘The Mairs were wont to entertain the fullest belief in witchcraft. 
‘A woman suspected of exercising this power was submitted to the 
ordeal of having red pepper applied to her eyes. On this application 
exciting acute pain, she was considered as guiltless of the accusation; 
otherwise she was a witch. The superstitious belief in the power of 
witches has not altogether disappeared. An unusual mortality amongst 
cattle is attributed to the evil designs of an old woman. A few years 
since, the zumeendars of one of the villages were collected, as usual, 
under the awning of the superintendent’s tent, when one of the party 
observed that an old woman, a reputed witch, residing in the neigh- 
bouring village, had destroyed three of his children by eating up their 
livers. The complainant was questioned as to how the occurrence 
took place. He was unable to do more than state the sad result, that 
his children had died in consequence of the loss of their livers. ‘The 
Puteil of the village, a hale robust man of sixty, was seated with the 
party. The complainant was told that if the witch would eat Lala 
Puteil’s liver, his story would be entitled to implicit credence. The 
observation caused a hearty laugh from all present. On some future 
visits to that part of the district, the people were asked whether the 
witch of Surbeena had eaten up Lala Puteil’s liver. Ridicule had its 
full force, as was desired, and little is now heard of this superstition. 
‘Some other pernicious customs prevailed, which called for the 
exercise of Colonel Hall’s best abilities in inducing the Mairs to relin- 
quish them. These were the sale of women, female infanticide, and 
slavery. It was customary for sons to sell their mothers, on the 
death of their fathers, and for husbands, at their own caprice or plea- 
sure, to dispose of their wives, to whom they had been lawfully 
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wedded. Women were considered in the light of property, and could 
be disposed of or transferred with the same freedom and facility as 
cattle or land was sold. On the demise of the father, the mother 
lapsed to the son as a part of the paternal inheritance, and he could 
sell her at his pleasure, provided he adhered to the rules observed in 
his own clan, which enjoined, that a man cannot marry the wife of his 
deceased younger brother, but may take in wedlock the widow of his 
deceased younger brother. This custom did not arise from a want of 
affection or the absence of natural kind feeling, all of which the people 
enjoyed in common with mankind. It arose from the right of pro- 
perty they considered to have been originally derived by the sum paid 
to the wife’s father on the marriage engagement taking place. The 
Mairs having unlimited personal liberty, would not forego a right each 
felt to be fully his own, as providing remuneration for the sum invested 
in the purchase of the wife. Yet this practice, so strange to civilized 
ears, was by no means considered as a grievancé or degradation by the 
women, who were flattered by their commanding a higher price; such 
being accepted as a testimony of their beauty, and usefulness in 
domestic affairs.’-—(pp. 28—30). 


The conquest of Mairwara by the British was in 1818, and the 
following is the report made so early as 1827 concerning the 
influence of the British in relation to these cruel and degrading 
customs— 


‘It is most satisfactory to be able to report the complete and volun- 
tary abolition of the two revolting systems—female infanticide and the 
sale of women. Both crimes were closely connected, having had their 
origin in the heavy expense attending marriage contracts. The sums 
were payable by the male side, were unalterable, equal for the rich and 
poor, without any abatement whatever in favour of the latter. What 
first established the payment is unknown; but it was so sacred, so in- 
violable, and even a partial deviation so disgraceful, that the most 
necessitous of the tribe would not incur the imputation. 

‘Hence arose as decided a right over the person of women as over 
cattle or other property. They were inherited and disposed of accord- 
ingly, to the extent even of sons selling their own mothers. 

‘ Hence also arose infanticide. The sums payable were beyond the 
means of so many, that daughters necessarily remained on hand after 
maturity, entailed immoral disgrace, and thus imposed a necessity for 
all female progeny becoming victims to their family honour. 

‘On the establishment of the British rule, both evils gradually 
diminished. Females were not allowed to be transferred except for 
conjugal purposes; their consent was to be obtained, and their choice 
consulted; kind, humane treatment was enforced, and the whole system 
of considering them as mere cattle was discouraged, without any 
indication, however, of interference with the right of property so long 
existing. 

‘ Female infanticide was at once prohibited; and though many, no 
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doubt, still fell secret sacrifices, from the great facility of undetected 
destruction, yet the danger, aided by improved feeling, increased the 
survivors so considerably, as to force upon the Mairs a due sense of 
the root of the evil, and a general wish for its removal by a reduction 
of the regulated sum of contract; but they were averse, indeed declared . 
their inability, to alter their long established sacred custom themselves, 
and earnestly entreated it might be effected by an order of authority, 
binding all to obedience by heavy penalties. This was promised in a 
general way in case of necessity; but as there were many points to be 
settled, and it was advisable to ascertain the general feeling with 
accuracy, as well as to avoid interference, if possible, a general pun- 
chayut (assembly) was strongly urged, either to decide the matter, or, 
at all events, aid in the framing of appropriate regulations. 

‘ After the lapse of a few months, allowed for consideration, the 
whole was settled in public punchayut, and its resolutions were 
confirmed without the slightest alteration; so that the proceeding 
originated with, and has been carried through by, the inhabitants 
themselves; nor has there been a single petition against it, either 
pending or subsequent to adjustment.’—(pp. 30-31.) 


Infanticide was more readily abolished than the sale of women, 
and some of the milder forms of slavery; but in these respects, 
and in much beside, the Mairs are as a new race compared with 
what they were little more than a quarter of a century since. 
Of course this change implies that they have not only been 
forced to relinquish their predatory habits, but that habits of a 
different nature have been largely induced in their place. ‘The 
people had been conquered,’ says the author of this volume, 
‘ without calling for the exercise of extraordinary force or of 
‘much solicitude. We had now to gain their affections, to com- 
‘ mand their good-will in following the path pointed out to them, 
‘to win them over to habits of industry, and to habituate them 
‘to the customs of civilized life.’ For this purpose it was found 
necessary to subject them to a resident European superintendence, 
and Captain H. Hall was invested with this important trust by 
the Marquess of Hastings. One of the earlier efforts to give an 
orderly and useful direction to the energy of the Mair youth, 
was in the formation of the Mairwara battalion. When this was 
determined, the cantonment of the new corps was fixed near an 
old town named Beawr. 


‘ This place, with the now flourishing purgunah attached to it, had 
been a complete jungle waste during two centuries which preceded the 
subjugation of the tract. It was at the time of the formation of the 
corps, rising into new life and energy. The elders amongst the people 
were invited to have'their sons enrolled as sepoys. . The proposition 
possessed novelty, was received, as is the usual case with all innova- 
tions, with some degree of mistrust.. Recruits, however, came to’ be 
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enrolled, and the first consideration was to have them well washed— 
for the people were exceedingly dirty in their habits; scarcely ever 
bathing or changing their clothes from the day they were first put on 
until they were fairly worn out. Many, having served a short time, 
would return to their villages, the parade duty and subordination 
required of them being considered incompatible with their feelings of 
independence and liberty. To prevent the recruits returning to their 
homes at night, some precautionary measures of restriction were 
resorted to. It is from this circumstance, perhaps, the idea was enter- 
tained by some of the elders, that it was our intention to collect the 
youth of the country, nominally to be errolled as sepoys in the corps, 
but actually to be made away with, so that we should receive no 
opposition save from the old people. Apprehension and misgivings 
quickly yielded to kindness and conciliation. The promotion of some 
of the smartest men to the rank of commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, speedily dispelled all doubts as to the sincerity of our inten- 
tions. Confidence having once been restored, service in the corps was 
eagerly sought after by the youthful Mairs. 

‘In concluding his report upon Mairwara, dated in December, 1834, 
Colonel Hall makes the following statements in regard to the corps:— 
‘It is almost superfluous to say anything about the Mairwara corps; 
yet as a matter of record, it may be proper to state that it has from 
the beginning discharged its duties with the utmost fidelity. In no 
instance has any portion of it betrayed its trust, whether in charge of 
treasure or prisoners, though the latter are the relatives, in every 
degree, of the guards over them. Some are prone to indulge in liquor 
and expense, but good conduct prevails in general. No unreasonable 
trouble is given; nor from the beginning has any bad feeling been 
indicated between the heterogeneous classes of which the battalion 
consists. The parade movements, the same as practised by the corps 
of the line, are performed with promptness, ease, precision, and 
rapidity, without any previous explanation; and reviewing officers 
have always expressed their approbation on these points. In dress.it 
is much inferior to the line; the belts being black, and pay so small, 
that everything causing expenditure is studiously avoided, and 
essentials alone attended to. From the spirit and forwardness the 
men have invariably evinced, no doubt can exist as to how they would 
deal with an enemy. The corps has contributed materially towards 
reforming the Mair population. The regularity of conduct, punctual 
discharge of duty, cleanliness, and unqualified submission required; 
the good faith observed in all transactions, the congenial subsistence 
offered to many, the full confidence reposed, and the kind treatment 
shown, could not fail of conciliatory effect; besides, on the other hand, 
its being a body for coercion, which the population must have been 
well convinced was fully qualified, from bravery, fidelity, and local 
knowledge, to inflict ample punishment, should the necessity be 
imposed.’—-(pp. 42-43.) 


We can readily understand how even military service should 
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prove to the youth of such a people a school of order, of obedience, 
and of preparation for civilized life, and such, we are assured, 
has been its effect, to a large extent. Many of the young men, 
having realized sufficient means in the service, have retired from 
it to give themselves to agriculture—the department of labour, 
which, under the direction of European science, has converted 
many a wilderness in Mairwara into a fruitful field, and given it 
the garden in place of the jungle. 

In 1836, Captain, now Colonel Hall, resigned the charge of 
the Mairwara territory from ill health, having occupied his 
position with great credit to himself and signal advantage to the 
people for thirteen years. Colonel Dixon, the author of the 
volume before us, became his successor; and under his super- 
intendence those improvements in agriculture, especially by 
means of irrigation, which have wrought so great a change on 
the face of Mairwara, and in the condition of its people, have 
been conducted. 


‘It has already been mentioned, that the district of Mairwara is 
essentially mountainous. Hence, the rain descending from the 
heavens, unless obstructed, immediately flowed off, leaving the soil 
only partially saturated with moisture. The rains, too, are extremely 
precarious; so much so, that the rule which obtains is to have bad, 
and the exception good seasons. The quantity of rain that falls in 
good seasons rarely exceeds twenty-two inches, while it frequently 
only ranges from eight to twelve inches. In 1832, no single shower 
fell. Famine prevailed; and Mairwara experienced all the sufferings 
and misery which are inseparable from such a visitation of providence. 
Grain was to be had in small quantities, but there was a total absence 
of forage. The cattle died for want of sustenance, and a large portion 
of the Mairs fled to Malwa. Many of those that remained were forced 
to seek their livelihood in plunder. Improvement received a severe 
check. The country was partially denuded of its inhabitants. The 
- @attle had been swept away, leaving the people without the means of 
cultivating the soil. Their morality, too, had, through dire necessity, 
undergone deterioration; since many had only the option of death by 
starvation or existence through plunder. It required the lapse of 
several years to place the country in the position it held before the 
famine. Independently of the rains, generally speaking, being light, 
a cessation or break in the season not unfrequently occurs, when no 
shower falls for twenty-five or thirty days. Without artificial aid, 
through means of wells or tulaos (tanks), the crops naturally withered 
and died—the labour of the husbandman was lost, and he was necessi- 
tated to eke out a subsistence for himself and family through cattle- 
lifting or robbery. Again, some villages were destitute of water even 
for domestic purposes during the hot months of the year, involving the 
necessity for the removal of the people to some more favoured location, 
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until the return of the rains, when they would re-occupy the place, 
and resume their rural labours. At other places, the people had to 
supply themselves with water from a distance of two miles. Thus, 
owing to the capriciousness of the seasons, and the uncertainty whether 
the crops that were sown would arrive at a state of maturity, the 
minds of the people were unsettled. Again, as drought so frequently 
prevailed, the people were constantly in a state of uncertainty as to 
remaining in their villages, or of moving to other countries, where 
the seasons were more auspicious, and where they might earn their 
bread as labourers. On a good season occurring, the bulk of the 
people would return to their homes. It will thus be seen that the 
residence of the people in their own country was wholly regulated in 
reference to the favourableness of the season. It would have been 
futile to have looked for a settled amendment in the morals and habits 
of such a people, until effectual arrangements had been made for pre- 
venting their constant migration, by providing them with the means of 
gaining their livelihood through honest industry. This question being 
once settled, the amelioration of the condition of the people seemed 
easy of accomplishment.’—(pp. 84-85.) 

Tt was thus seen that the prosperity of the country was to be 
brought about by closing up with embankments all the channels 
through which the water which fell in the rainy season passed off 
into the lowlands. For this purpose large reservoirs were to be 
constructed at the expense of the government, but in the ex- 
pectation of an adequate return in the improved revenue of the 
district. The people were to be encouraged in aiding these 
operations, by sinking wells, constructing small reservoirs, and 
in building dyke-walls. Arrangements were also matured for 
bringing jungle wastes into remunerative occupation. These 

lans embraced the whole country—a hundred miles in length. 

e execution of the whole scheme would of necessity require 
steady exertion on the part of the superintendent for a series 
of years. In this spirit he appears to have prosecuted his task, 
in the hope, as he assures us, of being able ‘ to secure the country 
‘against drought; to provide the means for sowing two crops in 
‘every village, in order that the people should possess no leisure 
‘for predatory excursions; to develop the capabilities of the 
‘country, and so to induce the people into the habits of an in- 
‘ dustrious peasantry.’ One object, beyond those mentioned in 
the above scheme, was necessary to its success. Agriculture and 
trade must grow together. But hitherto the Mugra territory 
had been no place of safety for traffickers. To induce such to take 
up their abode in it was a desideratum; and with this view a 
new town has been built, consisting of several spacious streets 
with shops. Under the protection of the British authority, these 
shops were taken by traders. The name of the town is Nya 
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Nuggur, a designation of no very pleasant sound; but in the 
following statement as to the effect of this project, there is much 
that should interest the reader :— 


‘The advantages which had been anticipated as likely to arise out 
of this novel but bold measure of locating a town composed entirely 
of foreigners in the heart of the Mugra, were one by one unfolded. 
An assurance was thus afforded to the aborigines, as well as to the 
settlers, that the development of the resouces of the district had 
become our fixed determination. In this arrangement, there was a 
presumed certainty that the district would remain intact, and that all 
who invested money in local improvements would be permitted to live 
under our rule without molestation. The Mairs, too, became con- 
vinced that the time had now arrived for exertion and amendment; 
for all prospect of their being left to govern their country as heretofore 
had vanished, before our extended plans of improvement. Beawr was 
the first place to follow the example set by the new town, in substitut- 
ing substantial slabbed roofed houses in place of the mud-wall tene- 
ments they then occupied. A broad pucka bazaar was further built. 

- Many of the Muhajuns (Hindoo traders) who had dealings with the 
Mairs residing in border towns, moved over with their families to 
settle permanently in the district. The regimental bazaar underwent 
improvements. ‘The buneahs (gardeners) sent for their families, and 
erected houses of pucka masonry. The location of the new town had, 
as it were by magic, imparted confidence to all sections of society. 
The country was traversed by all classes with a full assurance of 
security. Many families of the Malee caste had come to reside in the 
town. They were employed as cultivators, and raised vegetables. A 
proof of the security of life and property was manifested in the wives 
of the Malees proceeding without molestation and unattended, with 
baskets of vegetables on their heads for sale, to villages some miles 
distant from the town. No single instance of impropriety was on any 
occasion shown towards these women, who would constantly travel 
alone over a distance of several miles. As the productive means of 
the district were increased, and villages became provided with tulaos 
buneahs, attended with their families, would, of their own accord, 
quietly settle down. All fears from the Mairs had suddenly dis- 
appeared, as if the thing had only had existence in a tale. Much 
capital had been advanced to the cultivators, and a good understanding 
had been established between the old inhabitants and new settlers. 
Several new bazaars sprung up in different villages, evidencing the 
increase of produce and growth of wealth.’-—(pp. 102.) 


The town is now encircled with a rampart and parapet-wall, 
defended by thirty-two massive bastions. Its last census gives 
nearly two thousand families; with five hundred shops,—three 
hundred being opened for trade, and the remaining two hundred 
being used for the deposit of merchandise. Among the crafts- 

men who find occupation in Nya Nuggur, as the result of the 
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order and industry that have been diffused through the sur- 
rounding district, we may mention as samples,—weavers of coarse 
and fine cloth, 135; calico printers, 40; ironsmiths, 60; carpen- 
ters, 30; masons, 40; tailors, 40; potters, 150; goldsmiths, 50. 
When the British invaded Mairwara, it was a rare thing for a 
man to be found who could write, or even read: now there are 
ten schools in Nya Nuggur, in which the young are instructed 
in the Hindoo language, and two in which the instruction isin . 
the Persian. The number of reservoirs now in the country is 
nearly three hundred, and the land under cultivation is given as 
14,826,202 acres. The greater part of these tanks are the work 
of the last twelve years, and during that interval the wells of the 
district—a sure gauge of its progress—have increased threefold, 
its ploughs nearly fivefold, and its population is more than 
double its number before its subjection to the British. 

Our readers will, we think, feel with us, that amidst so much 
in the history of our proceedings as colonists, and especially of 
late, reflecting very little credit on our intelligence or right feel- 
ing, it is pleasant to be able to turn to such a picture as is pre- 
sented in the recent history of Mairwara. But we must now 
glance at the report of progress in Ajmeer, the adjoining district, 
which has been much longer subject to our authority. In this 


district nearly everything had become stationary, and a feeling 
of comparative helplessness seemed to have possession of the 
people, both landholders and tenants. Of the latter, many began 
to migrate to Mairwara, and some of their chiefs complained 
a on this ground. Nothing more, however, was needed to 


ive the same prosperity to Ajmeer that had been imparted to 
Mairwara, than that the same course should be pursued. The 
difficulties to be overcome were the same, and required the same 
expedients. In 1842, the superintendent of Ajmeer was obliged 
to retire through sickness, and the district was then placed in 
the hands of the superintendent of Mairwara, that the advan- 
tage of his oversight might be extended to both countries. The 
change in the condition of Ajmeer, which dates from this period, 
is thus described :— 


‘It is foreign to the purport of this brief sketch, to enter minutely 
into a detail of all the measures that were taken to restore the pros- 
perity of Ajmeer, and to place the district in the high position that 
was so anxiously desired, in reference to its isolation in the midst of 
the Rajwara states. It will be sufficient to observe, that the same 
course which characterized our labours in Mairwara were commenced 
de novoin Ajmeer. Every village was visited: the people, according 
to old custom, assembled under the awning at the superintendent’s 
tent; the means and local capabilities of each village were discussed; 
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places offering facilities for the construction of embankments, or for the 
sinking of wells, were examined; assistance was tendered to all in 
working out the amendment of their social condition; but above all, 
the health, heart-content, and improvement of station and respectability, 
which would inevitably result from an adherence to habits of industry 
and thrift, were inculcated on their minds. The people were quick in 
comprehending our intentions towards them; and, having the example 
of the prosperity of Mairwara before them, eagerly entered into our 
plans. Embankments rose up in many places, giving fertility to a soil 


- which heretofore had been barren and waste; new villages were 


located, wells were sunk where local advantages favoured the measure, 


-and narees were constructed. In the course of a few brief months, 


Ajmeer threw off her lethargy. Life and energy pervaded each 
village.’ —(pp. 182). 

There are now one hundred and twelve embankments spread 
over the lands held immediately from the government, all of 
which, except three very ancient ones, have been constructed 
within the last few years. The amount of direct benefit from 
these labours has not been so great in Ajmeer as in Mairwara; 
the soil being, from various causes, much less productive, and the 
disposition of its lands among the present occupants, by reason 
of old social or religious customs, being a great impediment in the 
way of improvement by innovation. But as the thes spe of Mair- 
wara stimulated Ajmeer, so in the latter district, the new face of 
things which now appeared in the lands held from the govern- 
ment, stimulated the most lethargic to a new measure of exertion. 


‘The agricultural classes had derived immense benefits from the 
increase of water, that had been provided for them throughout the 
district. The remission of the Fouj Khurch (military tax), effected 
through the benevolent exertion of Colonel Sutherland, and which 
pressed heavily on a portion of the people, materially contributed to 
the spread of energy and consequent improvement. The affairs of the 
large landholders were, however, in a most unsatisfactory state. Each 
chief was deeply involved, and it became a matter of the greatest 
solicitude to us to devise some arrangement whereby they might be 
disentangled from their pecuniary embarrassments. At the solicitation 
of the parties concerned, the affairs of each estate received due con- 
sideration. Creditors and debtors have been satisfied; and should 
the chiefs strictly adhere to their engagements, the majority will be 
free from debt in the course of a few years.’—p. 206. 


Happily for our author, he had not to wait for the passing of 
an ‘Encumbered Estates Bill’ to do this piece of service. The 
frontispiece to this volume presents, in lithograph, a view of the 
city of Ajmeer. The population of this city twenty years since 
was some 25,000; it is now much more, and with the prospect 
of a steady increase. Every form of social improvement in this 
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important district is liberally — we are told, by the 
lieutenant-governor; the education of the young being by no 
means overlooked. 


‘The honourable the lieutenant-governor, was further pleased to 
recommend that the education of the agricultural classes, to such an 
extent as might admit of the cultivators keeping their own accounts 
with the Putwaries, might engage a share of the superintendent's 
attention. Some progress has been made in this branch. Inde- 
pendently of the schools at Nya Nuggur, five have been established in 
villages for the instruction of the youthful Mairs. In Ajmeer our 
labours are on a more extended scale, inasmuch as they embrace all 
the towns in the district. Time and the close attention of the autho- 
Tities, are necessary to encourage the desire for learning on the part of 
the people. In the furtherance of this cause, the force of example 
will, in due course, exercise its potent influence, as has been manifested 
in respect to other measures tending to the improved social condition 
of the people.’—(pp. 227). 


It is, we have reason to know, the earnest wish of the lieutenant- 
governor of the north-western provinces of India, to make the 
city of Ajmeer the centre of an educational machinery, the 
benefits of which may be felt through the whole of the Ajmeer 
superintendency. We wish him God-speed in a work which does so 
much credit to his intelligence as a statesman, and to his feeling 
ag a philanthropist; and we can hope much from his plans, 
as aided by the sagacity and energy of such a superintendent 
as Colonel Dixon. We often hear it said, that Christianity is 
the great civilizer. It is so when it comes along with strong 
natural intelligence, not as coming in the place of it. When 
thus allied, there is no civilizer like it; but we greatly fear that 
not a few of our missionary folk expect it to do in this direction 
more than it was ever meant to do. Christianity will never be 
self-sustained among an uncivilized people ; and how few are the 
communities in modern times which have been so far civilized 
by missionaries as to be capable of going alone in this respect? 

e have long felt dqeenel by two conspicuous facts belonging 
to the history of missions among protestants, and especially of 
late years. ‘The one is—that our missionaries produce compara- 
tively no impression on the civilized heathen: the other is—that 
scarcely anywhere is the impression made upon the barbarous 
of such a nature as to raise them to the self-reliance of civilized 
men. Is it ever to be thus? If not, what are the changes neces- 
sary to give existence to better results? We — that 
these are questions which must come up for grave discussion 
ere long. The notions on this subject which sufficed for certain 
worthy men who gave themselves to the direction of such labours 
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forty years ago, ought not to suffice for our time. One thing is 
certain—we have long been looking to the quantity of our agency 
more than to its quality; and as we must attempt a great deal, the 
natural consequences have followed. 


Art. IX.—(1.) Discourses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
_ tllustrated in a Series of Expositions. By Joun Browy, D.D., 
Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian 
Church, and Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian Congre- 


gation, Broughton-place, Edinburgh. Three vols. Edinburgh: 
W. Oliphant & Sons. 1850. 


(2.) An Exposition of our Lord’s Intercessory Prayer. By J. 
‘Brown, D.D. 1850. 


Ir is with very sincere satisfaction that we again meet Dr. 
Brown on his favourite field of expository theology. We awarded 
a brief but merited eulogium to his late work on Ist Ep. Peter; 
and we rejoice to see that admirable commentary has already 
reached a second edition, and has by a concurrence of suffrages 
which works of such merit are very rarely permitted by the 
odium theologicum at once to enjoy, secured a standard place 
among the highest exegetical literature of our country. It was 
not unnatural that such success should tempt to a second venture 
, on the more magnum of authorship—a temptation which the 

clerical mind is, in these days, singularly slow to resist. But it 
was hardly to be expected that so rich an argosy as this second 
freight should be put to sea so early. Dr. anc seems deter- 
mined to make some atonement for his long delay. in publication, 
and bids fair to rank among those authors whose genius only 
reaches its meridian with their grand climacteric, and in whom 
the ripe vigour of manhood coincides with the years of other 
men’s dotage. 

To the few whose attention is awake to the subtle but decisive 
influences which are moulding the theology of our age, and 
stamping upon it a new form and pressure, it is not likely that a 
thinker of such mark and individuality as Dr. Brown should be 
unknown; and hence a formal recapitulation of his doctrines 
and merits as a theologian may appear superfluous, and almost 
in bad taste. Still, as we do not write for the few, but for the 
many,—and as it takes a long time, even with the improved 
relations of denominations, ere the leaders of opinion in each are 
accurately known beyond their own camp,—and as we have 
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reason to fear, moreover, that in the South certain strongly 
developed Scottish peculiarities have impaired the circulation of 
Dr. Brown’s works, in comparison with many others of incom- 
parably lighter wing, we shall preface our notice of his -present 
treatise by some slight resumé of his opinions as a divine, and his 
position as a biblical critic. 

The substance of Dr. Brown’s scheme of divinity tallies in its 
results with the Calvinism which is held at this day in all the 
evangelical churches that adhere to the Genevan reformer. It 
approaches most nearly, however, to that of Andrew Fuller; and 
evinces as great a recoil from the higher Calvinism of some of the 
earlier wt ae of the Secession, as that of the Kettering divine 
does from the altitudes of Gill and Brine. After a violent conflict, 
this mitigated system—which can plead sufficient standing-ground 
on the platform of the Westminster symbols, and which had enough 
of traditional sanction in the strong language of Boston and the 
Erskines respecting the general offer of the gospel in connexion 
with the death of Christ, to vindicate it from the charge of 
entire innovation—has obtained a complete triumph in the church 
of which Dr. Brown is a professor, and the struggle in which, 
with his lamented coadjutor, Dr. Balmer, he took so prominent 
a part, has tended more than anything else to liberalize the tone 
of that entire denomination. Dr. Brown, however, is a man of 
too independent mind to follow any master; and in some im- 
portant particulars, his system departs from that of Fuller. It is 
at the same point where it diverges from that of Dr. Wardlaw, 
whose theology, with the exception of his opinion respecting the 
economical sonship of Christ, (where also Dr. Brown differs from 
him, ) may be said to be a complete translation of the more rugged 
original of Fuller, into a form always elegant but sometimes vo- 
luminous. Dr. Brown holds very strongly the intellectual nature 
of faith, as a simple operation of the judgment upon the mean- 
ing and evidence of Christian truth, and would not assent to any 
theory of predisposing influence apart from, and not auxiliary 
to, the native energy of truth upon the heart. Repentance, 
according to him, is a simple change of mind; and regeneration 
is essentially the same thing: so that everywhere the intellectual 
stage in conversion precedes and draws after it the strictly moral 
by necessary sequence. The influence of the Holy Spirit con- 
sists in removing indisposition to attend to the truth; and as that 
indisposition is strongly asserted to be otherwise invincible, there 
is bound up in this system at once that doctrine of depravity and 
of especial grace which keep it true to Calvinism. Such views, 
—somewhat akin to those of Glas and his followers, with Sande- 
man and Maclean, but much more strongly defended by appeals 
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to the constitution of human nature, much more ore 3 guarded 
from extremes, and much more clearly and coherently worked 
out—were published by Dr. Brown more than thirty years ago, 
in a tract intitled, ‘ Religion and the means of its Attainment.’ 
This little work never been surpassed by Dr. Brown in 
closeness of reasoning and mathematical precision of language, 
and is a perfect ined of didactic writing. The same principles, 
urged with indomitable —- of purpose, and repeated in a 
thousand forms, run through all his writings, and give them a 
unity and individual character sometimes approaching to man- 
nerism. This latter half of Dr. Brown’s system has by no means 
found such wide acceptance in his own church as his views 
respecting the extent of the atonement. It has unquestionably 
done much to dispel the mystic darkness which is supposed to 
enshroud the act of faith; it has had much effect in drawing 
attention to the necessity of Scripture enlightenment, as the 
basis of Christian character, and the source of Christian comfort; 
and it has gone no small way towards introducing a mode of 
preaching, in which the statement of truth preponderates over 
the analysis of experience. But probably the majority stand 
aloof from committing themselves to this view; some regarding 
it as a metaphysical nicety rather than a vital theological prin- 
ciple; and others dissenting on the ground, that they distinctly 
hold the affections and will to preponderate in the moral pro- 
vince over the convictions of the understanding. The present 
writer, in so far as he may mix himself with such a dispute, is 
inclined to think, that Dr. Brown’s view, while accurate and 
valuable, in making faith dependent on objective truth, as seen 
and proved, lays too little stress on that side of belief which may 
be called realization; and does not, perhaps, sufficiently take up 
that mighty reaction of the dispositions upon the faculties of 
knowledge, expressed in the immortal words of St. Augustine, 
‘ credo ut intelligam.’ Indeed, in many places, Dr. Brown seems 
to broaden his own theory by descanting on sin as wilful igno- 
rance, and by enlarging with great power and knowledge of 
human nature upon the reciprocal influence of truth and love. 
Perhaps, after all, the mysterious arch that surmounts this double 
column of our intellectual and emotional theories of religion has 
not yet been found; and meanwhile it is the duty of all reason- 
able men to disco those one-sided representations, which 
nobody is less inclined to than Dr. Brown, and which, fairly in- 


terpreted, his system has done nothing to countenance. 


hile a hasty notice could not omit these peculiarities of 
Dr. Brown’s form of Calvinism, it must be added that a far more 
definite and individual impress is stamped upon his theological 
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creed by its method than by its didactic results. It is Biblical, 
and not symbolical—the product of interpretation, and not of 
speculative construction. We know no recent Calvinist who 
sees less through the spectacles of confessions—who rejects so 
unceremoniously an inapposite proof-text, however consecrated 
by venerable names—and who rises so far above the unhappy 
tendency, even of eminent theologians, to treat Scripture as a 
mere quarry, existing chiefly to supply loose materials to be 
hewn and squared into their own system. To him the Bible is 
a perfect whole—perfect in all its parts; and his sole aim is to 
bring out its meaning as it stands, and as it stood to those for 
whom it was originally written—not as it stands to us, overlaid 
with a mass of dogmatic preconceptions; nor as it stood to those 
already removed from the times and circumstances of its origin, 
from whom its systematic construction first arose. This return 
to the fountain-head of Christian history and doctrine, is by far 
the most characteristic feature in the structure of Dr. Brown’s 
theology; and while it in no small degree affects his Calvinism, 
and me it out of the leading-strings of tradition, it affects still 
more, and even more beneficially, his exhibition of the common 
substance of Christianity. There is a freshness and vigour in 
his entire conception of the remedial plan of the gospel, such as 
can only spring from an intimate familiarity with the spirit of 
the Saviour and his apostles, and from a deep realization of the 
wants and evils of human nature in all ages, and especially in 
the age when Christianity was ushered into the world. In Dr. 
Brown’s writings these two things beautifully work into each 
other—the knowledge of the generalities of human nature, and 
the knowledge of the specialities of the age on the platform of 
which Christianity was introduced; and the Christian books 


being everywhere regarded by him as standing face to face with — 


contemporary ignorance, prejudice, error, and depravity, acquire 
a warmth and life-like earnestness utterly unattainable by those 
who treat them as if they had been discharged in vacuo, or with 
only an aim at humanity in the abstract. Our readers will 
understand us who can feel the difference between Christianity 
as exhibited by Thomas Scott, and Christianity as exhibited by 
Thomas Arnold,—or who have been struck by the great contrast 
between the dogmatic heaviness of Dr. Chalasonts Lectures on 
the Romans, and the fresh, genial sketches in his Bible Readings, 
—or, if Dr. Brown will pardon us the allusion, who will take up 
his grandfather’s self-interpreting Bible, with its solid but mono- 
tonous tread, and then compare it with the elastic and ever- 
shifting movement of his own illustrations. 

We have diverged almost insensibly into a disquisition on Dr, 
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Brown’s peculiarities as a critic; since in him the theologian and 
the expositor are so strictly allied. A great expounder of the 
Bible must first of all be a man of great mind. It is preposterous 
to expect that any other than a great and independent thinker 
can rise to the height of the most wonderful and stupendous 
books the world has ever seen. Every great interpreter, such as 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, has fulfilled this con- 
dition. Mental greatness must next be sanctified and subdued 
into accordance with the deeper spirit and genius of Christianity, 
Through want of this, great minds, like Locke and Samuel Clarke, 
have failed; and others, like Grotius, have been shorn of half 
their greatness. ‘There is next requisite a power of mental self- 
ntation to the actual body of writing to be explained, so as 
to take off a clear impress unaffected by subjective prejudice and 
fancy. This is for a great mind of much originality one of the 
most difficult of all tasks, and it explains the comparative failure 
of such minds as Origen and Schleiermacher in the field of inter- 
pretation; while the possession of this rare gift explains the 
signal success of Neander. These three things, then, we appre- 
hend are at the basis of the character of a first-rate interpreter— 
eatness, piety, capacity of self-surrender to the sacred writers. 
everything else we regard as instrumental and auxiliary scholar- 
ship in general—Scripture parallelism, and the whole body of 
apparatus which is paraded in books as Hermeneutics. A mind 
of the right sort will find out all this for itself; and to one of a 
defective endowment, though not useless, it will be comparatively 
ineffectual. 

Most of the living interpreters of the Continent, who have 
acquired some distinction and some claim to greatness, are great 
only in the possession of this apparatus, and in a kind of mecha- 
nical use of it, aided by the traditional series of interpretation 
which varied reading in this department can easily master. Of 
this sort, also, in a great degree, is the eminence of Moses 
Stuart, who has not equalled any of the more distinguished 
German names in that in which their principal strength lies. 
Of much the same order is Dr. Henderson, whose chief merit 
lies in correcting by an orthodox and vigorous English judgment, 
the aberrations of German learning, while imitating its processes, 
and using its materials. Dr. Alexander of Princeton, is a mind 
of a bolder and more intrepid character, who more nearly works 
shoulder to shoulder with the ablest Germans on their favourite 
field, and shows a grasp of great spiritual principles which run 
through the texture of all Scripture;.but it is to be lamented 
that his occasional rashness,.and uniform tendency to over- 
generalization, considerably impair his usefulness and lessen the 
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service which he has rendered to Old Testament commentary. 
These three names exhaust our leading contemporary expositors 
who use the English language; and we do not hesitate to place 
Dr. Brown on a level with them in most if not in all points, and 
in some of the greatest moment above them all. He rises by a 
certain native vigour of wing into more familiar companionship 
with the soul of the inspired writers, leaves below the masses of 
learning which have accumulated around them, and while passing 
through and over all, on his way, reserves a greater strength for 
the true point of mental contact, and grasps the mind of the 
Spirit with a firmer embrace. If not so widely read in German 
criticism as Moses Stuart, nor so learned in orientalism as Dr. 
Henderson, nor so speculative as Dr. Alexander, he seems to us 
to come nearer the model of a great commentator as already 
sketched, and to bid fair to act more widely on the future, and to 

o down as a more select associate of the sacred books to which 

e has devoted his life. There are three great living interpreters 
of Germany, who unite in no small degree the qualities of the 
highest exposition above referred to—Liicke, Tholuck, and 
Hengstenberg. A still greater is just withdrawn—Neander, 
whose masterly glance, and penetrating depth, laid bare the 
fountains, and lef others to follow the streams. We will not 
affirm that Dr. Brown has the genius of interpretation in a 
degree superior to the surviving three. But of this we are 
certain, that he is not excelled by any of them in his conception of 
the scope and tendency of a paragraph, in the power of mental 
identification with its author, in the wide-reaching logic that 
brings all into one coherent whole, or in the day-light clearness 
with which the result is developed. In some of these qualities 
we think him decidedly above them; and the reader of Tholuck 
or Liicke, both of whom have gone over the ground before Dr. 
Brown, though he will miss much in the latter that belongs to 
the luxuries of exegesis, and, perhaps, also in one sense to the 
necessaries of it,—as, for example, the lengthened reports of 
opinions and the con amore discussion of words and phrases, will, 
if we mistake not, rise from him with a firmer hold of the entire 
outline of Scripture, and with the sense more vigorously driven 
home and lodged both in his understanding and his heart. 

The practical part of Dr. Brown’s expositions is one of the 
features which most strikingly distinguishes them from the works 
of the German authors. In some respects it hampers the critic 
and ties up his hands, when tempted to swim abroad into the 
depths of verbal discussion. But it more than compensates this 
sacrifice by keeping truth before the mind in its bearing on the 
conscience and life. It makes Scripture better understood by 
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making it more deeply felt, and the commentary is thus more 
faithful to the original in which speculation and practice are 
never for a moment put asunder. We had rather have Dr. 
Brown’s frequent and lengthened practical exhortations growing 
out of his text, than Tholuck’s excursus extending to whole 
pages on the meaning of apros exovows, in the Lord’s Prayer, 
or Liicke’s not less prolix descant on the kind of ointment 
denoted by jvpov vapdov xiormns, in the narrative of the anointing 
in Bethany. 

To those who have read Dr. Brown’s work on the first epistle 
of Peter, all these peculiarities will be familiar; and in this 
second and still ve publication, the method is throughout the 
same. There is the same critical acquaintance with the text 
from the Complutensian to Tischendorf—the same ample readin 
of prior commentary—the same mastery of all the philologic 
helps to interpretation. There is the same resolute endeavour 
everywhere to break the shell before extracting the kernel—the 
same truth to the scope and context—the same acuteness and 
sagacity in discovering the sense—the same precision, vigour, 
and admirable clearness in displaying it. We think, also, that 
there is greater condensation, though this in some cases might 
have been carried still farther; and as the exposition ranges 
over a far wider field, embracing a much greater number of 
exegetical problems, it brings to light more and more valuable 
results, and has more relief and com than the earlier volumes. 
We are not sure, indeed, that there is any critical knot untied in 
so masterly a manner, as the difficult passage ‘on preaching to the 
spirits in prison,’ or that any piece of didactic writing even in the 
exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, comes up to the delightful 
Essays on Relative Duties in Peter. But we have no doubt 
that there is a far greater number of similar and nearly equal 
displays of both kinds in the volumes before us; and had they 
been published first, the others would have done less to extend 
the reputation of their author. 

The work of Dr. Brown, it is necessary to state, does not con- 
tain illustrations of all the discourses and sayings of our Lord. 
The parables are intentionally omitted, an ‘ie considerable 
fragments of discourses, and even whole discourses; such as the 
charge to the apostles on their first mission, and the cluster of 
addresses to them with which the synoptical Is close the 
narrative of our Saviour’s public ministry. With these exce 
tions the leading discourses and sayings are explained; and in 

articular almost the whole doctrinal portion of the Gospel of 
ohn, is taken up into this exposition. The connecting links 
of the history are besides always given—sometimes discussed at 
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large: so that the book has much of the interest and progress of 
a life of the Saviour. In all cases there is brought to light the 
warm and fresh transpiration of influence from surrounding cir- 
cumstances upon the Saviour’s teaching, which was absolutely in- 
dispensable for the elucidation of discourses so thoroughl 

occasional as those of Jesus; and the writer is evidently as st: | 
at home in the strictly historical study of the Gospels as in the 
didactic. It seems to us a coincidence not a little remarkable, 
and greatly to be rejoiced in, that a writer of our own country 
should have been elaborating in silent independence a body of 
expositions which in a great measure anticipate and go to the root 
of those objections to the historical reality of the Saviour’s cha- 
racter broached by Strauss and his school, the detailed refuta- 
tion of which has engaged, and to some extent still engages, all the 
ablest minds at the ae of the revived evangelism of Germany. 


This approximation of the separate currents of our British and 
our foreign theology in relation to what may be called the great 
apologetical controversy of our times, is a fact as valuable as it is 
interesting; and since the mythical theory is already amongst 
us in all its destructive vagueness and negativity, it is well that 
the spectre should be confronted and challenged by a manly 


voice of our own, as well as pursued to our shores by such pro- 
tests and exposures as those of Olshausen, Tholuck, and Neander. 
To some extent the effect of Dr. Brown’s exhibition of our Lord’s 
character, as developed in his discourses and sayings, is likely to 
be even more happy than these avowed defences and vindica- 
tions. The natural and unforced exposition of these remains of 
the Saviour’s teaching, scattered over years and pertaining to the 
most diverse and opposite circumstances, brings out the most 
manifest and wonderful unity; and must tend greatly to deepen 
the effect which a first perusal of the discourses as they stand in 
the gospel narrative, would make on every unprejudiced mind— 
that they were uttered by a real and living person. It is one of 
the highest merits of Dr. Satine work to have done full justice to 
this air of truth and nature in the memorabilia before him, and 
to have drawn out so harmoniously and so transparently, the 
mingled features of the Saviour’s unique character, as to con- 
vey an irresistible impression, not only of living existence, but 
of transcendant loveliness and deur. This exposition is in 
truth an image of the actual Saviour; beside which we know few 
worthy to be placed in the theology of any age: and while this 

rtrait has its characteristic manner, by which it is distinguished 

m that of the eminent German divines, so often referred to, just 
as the Ecce Homo of one great master differs from that of another, 
it shows the same range, both of intellectual endowment and 
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spiritual sensibility, without which the image of the living Christ 
ought not to be attempted. While fitted to serve a great im- 
mediate exigency in our theological position at the — day, 
this exhibition of the Saviour’s character seems adapted by a 
variety of other considerations, to still more lasting usefulness. 
There is but little of the polemical tone and reference which 
must sooner or later detract from the interest of recent German 
works on the gospel history. There is a more intense and pro- 
longed sympathy with the Saviour’s spirit, than in any of them, 
with, the exception of Neander. There is a more deep and 
awful realization of the sacrificial design of the Redeemer’s 
mission, from first to last. And there is a more distinct and 
emphatic recognition of His dignity as the Son of God in the 
good old orthodox sense, to which German interpretation un- 
happily, with all its upward struggles, has not yet fully attained, 
and the absence of which has stamped even upon its noblest 
= the insecure and ephemeral character of a transition 
ri 

PWe now proceed to give some more detailed account of the 
contents of the works before us; at the same time furnishing our 
readers with some extracts, to judge for themselves. And we 
cannot do better than quote the opening passage—the preface, 
which forms the key-note, to which the whole is pitched :— 


‘It is a growing conviction in my mind, that vital and influential 
Christianity consists much more than is ordinarily apprehended in an 
intimate personal acquaintance and friendship with our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is the great revealer of God: he is the revealed Divinity. 
The man knows the Father, who knows the Son,—that man alone 
knows the Father. Christ is himself ‘the way, the truth, and the 
life? and it is only in so far as we really know and love him, that we 
are ‘in the way,’ or that ‘ the truth’ and ‘ the life’ arein us. To bea 
Christian it is not enough that we know and acknowledge a system of 
doctrine and of law, deduced from the sayings of our Lord and the 
writings of his apostles. It is necessary that we be acquainted with 
his person, his character, and his work; that we know the doctrines of 
Christianity, as Ais mind; the laws of Christianity, as Ais will. The 
‘very life of Christianity consists in loving, confiding in, and obeying 
him, and God in him; and he plainly can be loved, confided in, and 
obeyed, only in the degree in which he is known. Speculation about 
the person and work of Christ, however correct, is not the ‘excellent 
knowledge’ in comparison with which the apostles counted all things 
loss; assent to abstract propositions, however true, is not Christian 
faith; conformity to ethical rules, however good, is not Christian 
Obedience. 

‘Dr. Owen did good service to the cause of Christianity two hun- 
dred years ago, by showing the pre-eminent place the person of Christ 
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holds in that religion, in opposition to the British rationalists of that 
age, who had almost lost sight of him in speculation about evidences, 
and dogmas, and ethics; and ScHLEIERMACHER and his noble followers, 
Neanver and Tuotuwck, have done a similar service in opposition to 
the German rationalists of our times. A personal Deity is the soul of 
natural religion: a personal Saviour the real living Christ, is the soul 
of revealed religion. How strange, that it should not be impossible; 
how sad, that through a perverted ingenuity it should not be un- 
common, in reference to both of these, to convert that into a veil which 
was meant to be a revelation!’ 


While Dr. Brown has freely made use of all the resources of 
learning in working out his illustration of the Saviour’s personal 
character thus sketched, it is only fair to add that his volumes, 
with the exception of occasional foot-notes and addenda to the 
several expositions, have all been delivered from the pulpit. None 
but a trained congregation could have warranted such an experi- 
ment on the scale in which it is here conducted; only it is easy 
to see that the critical element must necessarily be pa Na Bi. 
on such a plan to the necessities of popular instruction: and 
hence it would be unjust to expect more than a rapid and clear 
summary of the results of scientific investigation. It is to us 
often surprising to mark the luminous brevity with which a com- 

licated discussion is made clear, and all its points thoroughly 

rought down to the level of the intelligent English reader. 
Dr. Brown has sometimes been censured, we understand, in his 
own denomination, for his tendency to criticism in the pulpit; 
but certainly it must be confessed, that such criticism is a very 
delectable thing, compared with what it is in its own appropriate 
workshop; and we almost wish that any such complainers might 
be doomed to wade through a tithe of the raw materials in books 
called critical, brought by him into such admirable order, that 
they might have some idea of the all but magical transformation 
they have undergone. 


‘ The general name of Expositions,’ Dr. Brown tells us, ‘has been 
given to the Discourses contained in these volumes, because no other 
designation in common use could have accurately described them all. 
There will be found among them specimens of what are usually, in 
Scotland, called Lectures, in all the forms which they ordinarily 
assume,—scholia on particular words and phrases, continuous comment, 
and illustrated analysis; and the illustrations of the ‘ Sayings” of our 
Lord, as distinguished from his ‘ Discourses,’ generally takethe shape 
of the expository sermon. But in all the discourses, Exposition will 
be found to be the staple; whatever is doctrinal, experimental, or 
practical, being presented as the result of the application of the 
principles of strict exposition to the passage under consideration. — 
(Preface, p. ix.) 
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The first volume opens with a rapid but masterly analysis and 
ing characteristic of this exposition is the stress it lays on Nico- 
demus’ bigoted and limited Jewish views, as furnishing the ke 
to our Saviour’s statements respecting the merciful design of his 
coming towards the Gentiles, and the bearing of his mission on 
the whole world. The preponderance of the historical over the 
dogmatic in Dr. Brown’s method is thus apparent at the outset; 
and not less so is his disregard of tradition, in the sense he 
attaches to the phrases—‘ born of water and the spirit ;’ and ‘ the 
wind bloweth where it listeth.’ Here he follows Berizel almost 
alone: understanding by ‘water,’ the baptism of John; and 
regarding the second statement, as not a comparison of spiritual 
influence to the wind at all, but an assertion that the spirit 
(ro veya) exerts his influence in conversion as sovereignly as in 
his other operations, which are only known by their effects. We 
are not prepared to subscribe to either of these views, though 
we have not room here to state objections. 
_ Exposition the secoud is a very pleasing and interesting illus- 
tration of the conversation with the woman of Samaria. An 
exposition remarkable for its straightforward simplicity amid 
many temptations to diverge on the one hand into rhetoric, and 
on the other into metaphysics. To the former of these tempta- 
tions Dr. Brown is wonderfully inaccessible ; and to the latter 
very little prone where exposition needs to be first attended to. 
Perhaps the character of the poor woman is a little too sternly 
drawn; and in the judgment of, we hope not an extreme charity, 
we could manage to ascribe to a blundering, open-hearted, reckless 
manner, some parts of the dialogue which are here set down to 
worse principles, 

An exposition of a higher order, and, indeed, of commanding 
excellence, is that intitled ‘Our Lord’s Defence of his working 
Miracles on the Sabbath-day,’ taken from the 5th chapter of 
John. The conversation is naturally divided into three parts :— 
the Saviour’s assertion of the doctrine of equality with the Father, 
as his vindication; his display of the evidence of that equality ; 
and his application of the whole argument to the Jews. e 
many difficulties of this discourse are happily solved; and the 
development of the hidden links is very skilful. It is only in 
this exposition that Dr. Brown’s full mastery of the very peculiar 
and often perplexing dialogue style of John’s gospel, is seen in 
all its power; and we do not know any higher St for an inter- 
preter in the whole Bible. We have read this lecture with a 
grateful sense of addition to our power of unlocking every 
chamber of the mystic disciple’s writings; and, indeed, the 
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feeling of mysticism is pleasingly charmed away by the strict 
logic of this and similar expositions, without any lingering sense 
of impoverishment or sacrifice of depth being left behind. 
We give at length Dr. Brown’s elucidation of what he justly 
calls the most difficult verse in this chapter. ‘ As the Father 
‘ hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
‘ himself.’ 

‘The whole of the difficulty lies in the phrase, ‘The Father hath 
given to the Son to have life in himself.’ There is something very 
peculiar in this phraseology. Itis not said that the Father hath given 
the Son ‘life in himself,’ but ‘he has given the Son to have, or that he 
might have, ‘life in himself.’ The first mode of expression would 
have distinctly stated a communication of life from the Father to the 
Son; and had it been our Lord’s intention to express this idea, he 
would probably have adopted it, as the simplest and most unequivocal 
method of expressing it. - The second mode of expression, which is 
peculiar, seems intended to convey some other idea. Most inter- 
preters appear to have overlooked this peculiarity of expression, and 
have considered the words as expressive of what they have termed 
that eternal communication of the divine nature, which they consider 
as implied in the very nature of our Lord’s Sonship. I cannot find in 
tke Scriptures any sanction to this language. I can attach no distinct 
idea to it. It seems to me a contradiction in terms. I know very 
good divines have spoken of the Father as the fountain of Deity; but 
in doing so, they have I apprehend darkened counsel by words with- 
out knowledge. A derived independent existence, a communicated 
original power, are certainly downright absurdities. 

‘But the expression is not—the Father hath given to the Son life 
in himself or independent existence, and the power of giving existence 
to whomsoever he will; but he has given to the Son to Aave life in 
himself. The word give is often used in Scripture as equivalent to 
appoint. The appointment of the Son to be the Messiah is repeatedly 
exjressed by this word (Isa. lv. 4; John iii. 16), ‘the Father has 
appointed the Son to have or hold life in himself.’ The word give 
doe: not seem to refer to the life itself, but to the manner of having or 
holding it. The Father as the head of the mediatorial economy, 
apptints the Son to hold and exercise that independent power of com- 
muricating life, which is the characteristic property of that divinity of 
which they are equally possessed. He constitutes him the Fountain 
of divine life to mankind, because he is in himself adequate to that 
functon. The idea seems materially the same as when it is said, that 
it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell, ‘that the 
fulnes: of the Godhead should dwell in him bodily, that so out of his 
fulnes: we might all receive grace for grace,’ superabounding grace. 
This appears to me the most satisfactory mode of explaining this 
somewaat difficult passage.’—(Vol. i. pp. 101, 102). 


The subject of the fourth Exposition is the ‘Sermon on the 
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Mount,’ which fills more than half the volume. We cannot 
even allude to the salient points of this very condensed, yet 
most lucid and vigorous commentary. Here, as everywhere, Dr. 
Brown has freely availed himself of the labours of his prede- 
cessors, of which he makes almost punctilious acknowledgment ; 
yet the tone is throughout spirited and independent. This is 
particularly eg in his view of the scope of the whole 
sermon; which, in opposition to the views of the majority, in- 
cluding such names even as Neander, who generalize it into a 
descant on the spiritual character of the gospel system, as com- 
pared with that of the Old Testament, b limits to a protest 
against the false system of religion and morality propagated by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and received by the multitude. Wit 

Dr. Brown, this discourse is a continuous explanation of the points 
in regard to which the Jewish nation needed to repent, or change 
their minds respecting the Messiah’s kingdom and righteousness: 
and hence this polemical design is employed by him with great 
success in tracing the divisions of the sermon. Even the end of 
the 6th chapter of Matthew, and the opening of the 7th, wher 
Tholuck loses the thread, and Olshausen and Neander have 
recourse to the idea of compilation, are reduced by Dr. Browa 
to the general plan of the discourse, being intended to correct 
the Pharisaic errors of doctrine respecting the chief good, and 
their errors of practice, in giving way to censorious judgmeat 
and unwarranted reproof. We agree with Dr. Brown’s inter- 
pretation of the Saviour’s assertion that ‘ he came not to destroy 
the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them,’ so far as it contains 
a strong affirmation of the spiritual fulfilment of the Jewsh 
system in his person and work. But we do not think it necessary 
to make the succeeding statement, ‘till heaven and earth pass, 
‘one jot or one tittle shall in nowise pass from the law iil 
‘ all be fulfilled,’ an indirect prediction of the abolition of the 
Old Testament economy, described under the figure of :he 
passing away of heaven and earth. Even a hint of the abolition 
of the Old Testament dispensation is hardly to be looked for in 
a disclaimer of all intention to destroy it; and we doub: if 
‘ heaven and earth’ will here bear their figurative construction. 
It seems to us better to take them literally, and to regard the 
clause as an emphatic reassertion of the tuity of the law 
and the prophets in the same sense in which t ey were fulfilled. 
It is an ingenious remark, which we have not seen elsewhere, 
that in mentioning the law and the prophets, the Saviour refrs to 
the dishonour done to the Old Testament by the two doninant 
sects among his countrymen: the Pharisees, by their traditions, 
invalidating the law, and the Sadducees, by their scepticism, the 
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— We do not follow Dr. Brown into the many instructive 
and edifying discussions on Christian ethics which form the sub- 
stance of his exposition. The following query on oaths is sub- 
mitted by him, in a note, to the judgment of scholars. Our 
readers will remember the text—‘ Whatsoever is more than these 
[rd 32 rovrwy] cometh of evil,’ — 


‘I have always felt it odd to apply ‘these’ to the particles ‘yea 
and nay.’ May the pronoun not refer to ‘oaths,’ the subject of 
the whole paragraph? May not the clause be translated, ‘for the 
superabundance of these comes of evil’? and may not the statement 
mean ‘all unnecessary oaths are wrong—the undue multiplication of 
oaths is a great evil’? As Bengel, with his characteristic conciseness, 
says, ‘ Nimietas viciosa.’’—(Vol. i. p. 240.) 

We add a specimen of practical exhortation—one of a thou- 
sand from these volumes—taken from the Exposition of the 
‘Sermon on the Mount.’ We might have selected passages from 
the sections on Christians ‘as he salt of the earth,’ and the 
‘light of the world,’ and many others. But the following appli- 
cation of the Lecture on the broad and narrow way, strikes us, by 
its nervous simplicity and manly earnestness, as likely to give 
a still better idea of the Baxter and Bunyan-like dealing with 


the conscience that are mixed up in rare, but not unnatural, 


union with strict interpretation. 


‘ These awfully solemn words of our Lord are as applicable to us as 
they were to those to whom they were originally addressed. The two 
gates, the two ways, still stand before us—the one leading to destruc- 
tion, the other to life. The broad road, with all its endlessly diversified 
tracks of irreligion and false religion, apparently quite distinct, yet in 
reality all leading in the same direction, down to the chambers of. 
eternal death, continues to be crowded with travellers. The narrow 
path, often beset with snares, often rugged with difficulties, but 
always onward and upward, continues to be trodden by only a small 
and despised group of pilgrims. ‘These are the only two paths, and 
one of them we must choose. 

‘There has been always a very earnest wish, a very eager endea- 
vour, to avoid the necessity of making this choice, by joining these two 
roads into one, or by forming a third road, which should have the 
recommendations of both, or at any rate, by so combining them, as 
that the traveller may have the comforts of the broad road during his 
journey and the safety of the narrow one at its close. Men would 
fain escape the pains of self-denial here and of hell hereafter. They 
would fain have the enjoyments of self-indulgence in time and of 
heaven in eternity. They often seem to succeed in deluding them- 
selves, as far as to persuade themselves that they have accomplished 
this impossibility. But it is a delusion; and if persisted in, it will 
prove a fatal delusion. A religion which requires no self-denial is not 
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the religion of Christ. If the gate be not strait, if the road be not 
narrow, it is not the gate of life, it is not the road to heaven. In all 
ages of the world the way that leadeth to life is narrow. It is not, it 
cannot be, easy or agreeable to our corrupted nature. It requires 
attention to find it, self-denial to enter upon it, and labour and resolu- 
tion to persevere in it. And in all ages, too, the broad way is the 
way that leadeth to destruction. A period may come, we trust a 
period shall come, when the majority of mankind shall be truly 
religious; but that period has not yet come; and in every past age, to 
think and feel and act in religion, along with the multitude, has been 
the same thing as to think and feel and act wrong. The truly reli- 
gious are, and ever have been, a minority—comparatively a very small 
minority. That man has great reason to fear he is fatally wrong, who 
finds nothing in his religious principles and feelings to separate him 
from the great body of mankind, and who can approve of the pursuits 
and partake of the pleasures of almost all around him. He is ‘of 
the world; and continuing to be of it, he must perish with it.’— 
(Vol. i. pp. 371—373.) 

The next Exposition joins naturally, by its anti-Pharisaic spirit, 
to the ‘ Sermon on the ‘Mount.’ It is occupied with the faithful 
denunciations in Luke xi. 37—54, spoken at the Pharisee’s 
table. Dr. Brown obviates the apparent breach of courtesy—an 
accusation which, among others, Strauss has urged with his usual 
want of candour, and less than his usual decency of language— 
by supposing what, indeed, cannot be denied, that there was a 
preconcerted scheme to entrap the Saviour, which abolished 
all the usual relations of guest and entertainer. He has not 
noticed in his able comment, what we have seen somewhere, a 
very ingenious explanation of the terminus ad quo and ad quem 
in the phrase, ‘from the blood of the righteous Abel, to the 
‘blood of Zacharias, the son of Barachias,’ taken from the fact 
that the one narrative of martyrdom is in Genesis—the other in 
the Second of Chronicles, which form respectively the first and 
last books of the Hebrew Bible—so that the phrase is equivalent 
to ‘ from the beginning to the end of the Scriptures.’ 

- The sixth Exposition, on the figurative views of our Lord’s 
mission, ‘I am come to send fire on the earth,’ &c., ‘I have a 
‘ baptism to be baptized with,’ &c., is distinguished by a vivid 

assionate eloquence, of which our space forbids us to give 


and 
ents. 

e next Exposition, intitled, ‘True Happiness, and the way 
‘of securing it,’ contains a very interesting analysis of the 
lengthened discourse in the synagogue of Capernaum, in 
John vi., in which the bread of life “holds so prominent a place. 
The mystical reference to the Lord’s Supper, which infests so 
many recent German commentaries on this chapter, in opposition 
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to the vigorous denunciation of this anachronism by Luther, and 
which is also a favourite view with divines of the Anglican 
Church, is not to be found in Dr. Brown’s es. There is a 
cordial tribute of acknowledgment to Dr. Pye Smith, for his 
judicious view of the Saviour’s motives in veiling his “partes 
death, in the figures used in this discourse; and we gladly take 
this opportunity, over the yet recent grave of that eminent 
scholar and saintly man, off expressing our sense of the loss 
which the whole world of biblical literature has sustained in his 
removal. 

The second volume is occupied with sixteen Expositions, taken 
almost entirely from the gospel of John, and extending from the 
7th to the end of the 13th chapter. We can only glance at 
some of the more prominent. Of these, the 10th is an admirable 
development of the flow of the dialogue in the 8th of John; 
the 11th, a skilful illustration of the difficult parable in the 10th 
of John, respecting the True and False Shepherds; the 14th, a 
very graphic sketch of the Conversation at the Feast of the 
Dedication; and the 17th, a clear account of the Judgment of 
this World in the casting out of its Prince. These present, 
perhaps, the greatest exegetical difficulties, and they are in most 
cases satisfactorily removed. We can hardly assent to Dr. 
Brown’s view of the expression, ‘ All that ever came before me 
‘ are thieves and robbers,’ as meaning, ‘ All that have d by 
‘ me—the Door—instead of entering in, are thieves and robbers.’ 
Nor do we know any view of this text that affords any satisfac- 
tion; and we are disposed to rank it among the loci deplorati of 
the New Testament. 

We quote the following spirited. remarks from the discourse 
on the Feast of Dedication; our Saviour’s presence at which has 
long been used by the higher divines of the Established Church 
as @ weapon against the Non-conformists. 


‘There is, I believe, much in the Bible that has never yet been 
brought out of it, and there has been much brought out of the Bible 
that never was in it. Many passages of Scripture are not turned to 
all the purposes they are intended to serve; and some have been 
turned to purposes which they are neither calculated nor intended to 
serve. The passage before us, like the famous passage ‘Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock will I build my church,’ on which has been 
built a wondrous superstructure of error and superstition—the mystery 
of iniquity—a stupendous fabric of imposture—belongs to the last of 
these classes. From our Lord’s being present at this festival, very 
extraordinary conclusions have been drawn: such as that the Church 
has a right to decree rites and ceremonies, which shall be obligatory on 
the conscience, and that the consecration of churches, and the com- 
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memoration of such consecration, are usages having scriptural 

sanction. 

‘ We have no reason to think that our Lord went up to Jerusalem 

for the purpose of observing this festival, as in the case of the divinely 

appointed Jewish feasts—such as the Passover and the feast of the 

Tabernacles. He was at Jerusalem at the time of this feast, and 

wherever he had been at that time, he would have found it observed. 

The peculiar services of this festival had no divine authority, and were 

therefore not likely to be taken part in by one who said, ‘ Well hath 

‘ Esaias prophesied: in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 

‘the commandments of man.’ And, besides, the ceremonies were of a 

very childish kind. It was called the feast of lights, from the custom 

of lighting up candles in every house, one on the first day of the feast, 

two on the second, and so on; and sometimes the more zealous lighted 

a candle for each individual in the family, so that in a family of twelve, 

by the end of the feast there would be a blaze of nearly a hundred 

candles. All this could be but little to the mind of him who said, 

‘God is a spirit; and they that worship him must worship him in 
‘spirit and in truth.’ There is no proof that Judas Maccabeus did 

right in instituting such a custom, or that succeeding generations did 
right in observing it. 

‘With regard to the practice of the consecration of edifices for 
religious purposes, we may remark that there is an obvious propriety, 

when taking possession of a house to be permanently employed for the 
worship of God, in invoking his blessing on the religious ordinances 
that are there to be performed; and if those using the edifice for 
these purposes choose annually to express solemnly their thanks to 
God for furnishing them with a commodious place in which to worship 
him, and for the goodness and truth he has made to pass before them 
there, I do not see how any valid objection could be made against such 
an observance; but it is at most a matter of laudable expediency, not 
of absolute duty. But to seek for sanction to the foolish customs of 
the popish church in consecrating churches—painting twelve crosses 
on various parts of the building, and lighting up a lamp before every 
cross—the bishop knocking at the closed door with a pastoral staff, 
ordering the devil to depart, and invoking the presence of God, the 
angels, and the saints—scattering ashes over the floor of the place— 
sprinkling the place with holy water—anointing the crosses and the 
altar; or for the only somewhat modified fooleries, observed in some 
churches calling themselves reformed, on such occasions—to such 
sanction for such mummeries in the passage before us, is absurd indeed. 
It is difficult to say, whether the effrontery of those who employ such 
arguments, or the folly of those who are, or who profess to be, con- 
vinced by them, be most deplorable. There was a time when I should 
have thought it utterly needless to make such remarks: but there is 
much passing around us to impress us with the importance of guarding 
against introducing anything human into the services of religion, and 
with the possibility of the most absurd rites of a superannuated and 
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apparently deceased superstition being extensively, though it must be 
only temporarily, revived.’—( Vol. ii. pp. 200, 202.) 


We call attention, before leaving this Exposition, to the clear 
and satisfactory manner in which Dr. Brown explains the passage 
in the close of the 10th chapter, which the Socinian school have 
eagerly laid hold of, as a disavowal by our Lord of his divinity. 
In this, indeed, Tholuck and Olshausen, and even Liicke, have 
gone before him, not to speak of others. But it is peculiarly 
gratifying to find the orthodox distinction between the essential 
equality and the economical subordination of the Son of God, so 
steadily applied in this, as it is in een other places ; a distinc- 
tion from the want of which the higher commentary of Ger- 
many is involved in great obscurity, and much of the Gospel of 
John remains buried in a kind of sunny haze. 

As specimens of the expository sermons in this volume, we 
may single out ‘ The Good Shepherd,’ for its natural progression ; 
and the ‘ Triple Glorification,’ for its elevation of tone and 
richness of doctrine. The first part of this latter Exposition, 
especially, we regard as the most eloquent portion of the entire 
work, and equal to anything Dr. Brown has ever written. 

We would willingly linger on the concluding volume, which 
is entirely occupied with the valedictory discourse in the 14th, 
15th, and 16th chapters of John. Dr. Brown reads there with 
the same firm step, though with a visible increase of solemnity 
and tenderness; and while there is the same patient sagacity in 
unravelling the connexion, there is a deeper suffusion of Christian 
sympathy shed over his entire style. We should think the more 

evout readers of the book will prefer this last volume to the 

others—the more especially that to many the process of logical 
interpretation has hitherto been restrained in their own minds 
by the awful and affecting nature of the subject. It is justly 
remarked as a vindication of the same exegetical procedure here 
as elsewhere— 


‘It were very unreasonable and unnatural to expect, in such an 
address as that under consideration, the strict formal method that is 
desirable in a regular tréatise or discourse; but there is more method 
and connexion in it than a careless reader is apt to suppose; there is 
that order which is always to be found in the working of a sound, well 
furnished mind, however much under the influence of feeling. The 
thoughts are just the thoughts which the occasion demanded, and are 
poured forth from the heart in an order suggested by the circum- 
stances, and well fitted to gain the end in view.’ —(Vol. iii. p. 163.) 


While the fidelity of the commentator is thus preserved, an 
extract like the following vouches for profound Christian feeling, 
which is not less requisite— 
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‘Surely he has now said enough to dry all their tears—to still all 
their anxieties—to soothe all their sorrows. The compassionate High 
Priest, who cannot but be touched with a feeling of the infirmities of 
his people—for he knows their frame, and has been in all things tried 
like unto them—was too well acquainted with human nature to think 
so. The assurance that a beloved friend who has been parted from us 
by more than sea and land, removed to the region of the immortals, is 
happy beyond our warmest wishes—our highest conceptions—the 
well-grounded hope of ere long meeting him there—the finding that 
his considerate care has secured that his removal should not diminish 
our external comforts, but, on the contrary, increase them: all this 
will not repress the yearnings of the heart after the presence and con- 
verse of the departed one; we cannot fully realize his happiness unless 
we are with him; and the very number and importance of the arrange- 
ments he had made to render us happy, when he was to be no more 
with us, by the manifestations they afford of his considerate kindness, 
deepen our sorrow that we must see his face and hear his voice no 
more. Our regrets are not satisfied with being told that he has secured 
for us advice as wise, sympathy as kind as his own, and that they to 
whom he has committed the management of our affairs will take as 
good care of them as he could have done. We loved him for himself, 
still more than for his benefits; and it sounds like mockery to tell us that 
in consequence of his prudent and affectionate arrangements we have 
lost nothing. Alas, alas! we have lost himself; and that to us is more 
than all beside. It was thus with the disciples—‘ Our Master is to 
‘be happy in his Father’s house: but we are not to be withhim. He 
‘is to come and take us there: but how and when, we know not. 
‘What though we should be able to work miracles and accomplish a 
‘work greater than any miracle?—He is not to be with us, whose 
‘smile of approbation was our best reward for doing anything which 
*he commanded and enabled us to perform. We are to have another 
‘ paraclete—wiser and kinder than we deserve, or can conceive; but 
‘still he is not Jesus—our Master—our Friend—our Brother—our 
‘all. What shall we do without him?’ The transcendently tender 
words which lie before us for consideration—words indicating the 
deepest insight into the human heart’s inmost recesses, and a perfect 
sympathy with its most sacred sorrows—meet that state of the dis- 
ciple’s mourning words: ‘I will not leave you orphans, I will come to 
‘you. Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no more: but ye see 
‘me; because I live, ye shall live also.’’—( Vol. iii. 126, 7.) 


The Exposition of these words which follows, may be taken as 
instar omnium; and how rich a field in such other titles as these 
—Christ the Way, the Truth, and the Life—Holy Spirit as the 
Paraclete—Christ’s Peace, his Legacy to his People—the True 
Vine—the Duty of Abiding in Christ—Christians Bound to 
Love one another! The wealth of Christian doctrine and con- 
solation developed in these precious Expositions—clearly brought 
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out of the words of Christ, and conveyed fresh from his own 
mind and heart, imparts to them a value of the highest kind— 
and we can hardly imagine any degree of intelligence which 
they will not instruct—any ardour of piety which they will not 
improve. We speak here not as critics, but as disciples, however 
humble in the school of Christ ; and we only wish we may have 
received, ourselves, as much permanent edification as we have 
gained enlargement of ideas seid prsantae delight from so masterly a 
rehearsal of these ever-memorable dialogues! It is the well- 
known remark of Cicero, that he could not read Plato’s account 
of the last conversations of Socrates without tears. We are 
persuaded that our Lord’s valedictory discourses, thus expounded 
so as to show in the clearest light and in incomparable harmony 
the firmness of a great mind on the brink of a terrible crisis— 
the tenderness of a friend parting amid clouds and darkness from 
attached hearts for the last time—the wisdom and forethought of 
a considerate parent anticipating every ae and guarding 
against every mistake of children soon to be left orphans—the 
sublime devotion of a noble spirit rushing through danger and 
death to the embrace of God, will awaken in very many minds 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears! 

We may add, that Dr. Brown’s strength does not towards 
the conclusion ; and that his last section, intitled ‘ The Disciples 
fortified against the Hatred and Opposition of the World,’ 
extending from John xv. 18, to xvi. 15, perhaps divides that lo: 
paragraph more happily and illustrates it more tersely an 
impressively than any other in the valedictory discourse. 

e have placed at the head of this notice Dr. Brown’s more 
recently published exposition of our Lord’s intercessory prayer, 
which is very appropriately dedicated to the Evangelical Alliance. 
It does not require many words to characterize this beautiful 
volume. Its substantial merits are the same as those of the dis- 
courses already considered. There is the same felicity of analysis, 
soundness of criticism, richness of doctrine, and freshness of feel- 
ing. There is also the saine drapery of Scripture quotation, and 
the same ornamental border of notes, original and selected. The 
occasional difficulties of expression, neither few nor inconsider- 
able, are well elucidated ; and the transcendant fervour and depth 
of the original are admirably caught and sustained. Following 
the threefold arrangement of the eae for the 
Saviour himself, for his apostles, and for the universal church— 
Dr. Brown subdivides each section into so many petitions on the 
one hand, and so many pleas on the other; and by his ingenious 
method casts a flood of light upon the whole, while doing justice 
to the minutest clause and particle. The whole of this Exposi- 
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tion, indeed, is con amore, and in the author’s highest manner. 
The outline is a masterpiece; the arguments and illustrations 
perfect; the Scripture texts so copiously interwoven, particularly 
choice, and fitly set together; and the whole tone in the highest 
degree devotional and inspiring. Some may object to particular 
interpretations: as, for example—‘ Sanctify them through thy 
truth’—‘ Set them apart for the diffusion of thy truth;’ and the 
stricter Calvinists may quarrel with the turn given to the clause, 
‘I pray not for the mo ’—‘ Tam not now praying for the world, 
but for my disciples;’ though Dr. Brown, we think, has here 
the strength of reason, as well as the authority of Luther on his 
side. But upon the whole, the Evangelical Alliance has every 
reason to be grateful for so valuable an offering; and we are per- 
suaded that it needs only its due to be of great service, not only 
to that interesting Association, but on a far wider scale. The 
Exposition is accompanied by a discourse, conceived in the same 
spirit, on the Relation of our Lord’s Intercession to the Conver- 
sion of the World. 

We trust our imperfect notices have given our readers some 
idea of the variety of rare qualities united in these admirable 
publications. We hope they will find entrance among the 
ministry, as well as the more intellectual of the laity, in our 
southern part of the island. We could perhaps teach our Scottish 
brethren something of versatility and address in the art of preach- 
ing, but such strides as these volumes show, will require vigorous 
efforts to keep our place in the race of Bible knowledge. It is 
matter of thankfulness that these works do not a little to redeem 
our common British soil from the reproach of barrenness in the 
higher theological literature. They will be extensively useful in 
our present half-Germanized, half-Romanized state of feelin 
among the educated minds of the country, each of which must 
find its cure in the living exhibition of the living Christ of the 
New Testament. They may tend also, with what is best in our 
imported commentary, and with the influence of the Arnold party 
in the Church of England, to lead all our churches back to the 
fountains of inspiration, and to pave the way for a more liberal 
reconstruction of our doctrinal systems, which shall be at once 
true to the results of interpretation, and favourable to Christian 
union. Whatever the immediate effect of such treatises—and 
though, amid the pressure of temporary controversy, and the false 
glare of dazzling prophetic hallucinations, they should make their 
way but slowly—they rise into that high and calm atmosphere, 
towards which the Church is ever tending, and they have in them 
stamina enough ‘to live, and act, and serve the future hour.’ It 
is well enough understood that the venerable author has other 
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courses of lectures unpublished, chiefly on the epistles of the 
New Testament, which are asserted by competent judges to be 
as valuable as any he has given to the world. It is to be hoped 
that the encouragement he has already received, from very 
diverse quarters, and the i of a manly taste among the 
theological public, may lead him to give them all the advantages 
of careful revision and personal editorship; for which task we 
heartily wish him a green old age, prolonged for many years to 
come. May we have many more ‘ Last Words of Richard Baxter!" 
May the oil not stay till there is not a vessel more! And may 
the words of the poet, mutatis mutandis, hold strictly true,— 
‘Sed non anté datur telluris operta subire 
Auricomos quam quis decerpserit arbore fetus. 


Primo avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus; et simili frondescit virga metallo.’ 


Art. X.—(1.) Causeries du Lundi. Par C. A. Sainte Bevve. 
London: W. Jeffs. 

(2.) Mémoires de Chateaubriand. 12 tomes. London: Dulau. 

(3.) Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. Par Desire Nisarp. 
Tome 4. London: W. Jeffs. 

(4.) Philosophes et Comédiennes. Par Arsene Houssaye. W. Jeffs. 

(5.) Portraits Contemporains. Par Satnte Bevve. W. Jeffs. 


Were Shakspeare to reappear in this nineteenth century, and 
take a survey of our literature in its broadest aspects, he would 
at once recognise that true English mind of which his works are 
the most illustrious expression. Many things would startle him, 
many pain him. He would detect much incongruity, and some- 
thing too much of the manufacturing process which degrades 
Art into a Trade. But rising above mere differences, and dwelling 
only on the national spirit, which finds its expression in our 
imperfect utterances, he would own our literature as the same he 
knew it. If he perceived a deeper tinge of mysticism than was 
common in his day, the author of Hamlet would nevertheless 
find nothing therein to marvel at. Whatever differences he per- 
ceived, they would be none of them essential differences: he 
would detect no new element introduced—no modifying influence 
from without which could make him question the parentage of 
the products. All the elements he knew, he would observe still 
in Lam Ai would find none that were unknown to him. 
ery different is it with modern French literature. Were 
Racine or Bossuet to reappear they would disown their descend- 
NO, XXVI. 00 
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ants. ‘Not only would they remark superficial differences as 
various and astounding as those which Shakspeare would remark 
in his descendants; but they would also be startled by the com- 
plete change which had come over the spirit of literature, so that 
to them it wonld appear as foreign and remote as the literature 
of Greece or Rome does to us. ey would not apprehend its 
meaning; they could not sympathize with its emotions. They 
would observe with sorrow that almost all the traditions of classic 
writing were set at naught, while new and incomprehensible 
feelings seemed to have taken possession of the national mind. 
It is not our purpose to follow out this general remark into its 
numerous applications; we must leave that to the industrious 
curiosity of the reader; but one detail, because it is a striking 
one, we will select. This it is:—One leading characteristic in 
which Modern Poetry differs from Ancient is in the con- 
sideration of nature, under symbolical and emotional aspects. 
Schiller took this as the text of a luminous essay ( Ueber naive und 
sentimentalische Dichtung,) and his views have been illustrated by 
Hegel in his treatise on Aisthetics, and by Humboldt, in the 
second volume of ‘Cosmos.’ To the Greeks and Romans, the 
feeling for nature which gives so peculiar a tone to modern 
poetry was altogether unknown; and the French writers, down to 
the time of Rousseau, were in asimilar condition. Images drawn 
from external nature not only beautify our poetry like the blossoms 
of a garden in spring, but the varied phenomena of nature are 
made symbolical of all the drifting currents of thought, as if the 
human soul poured itself forth into the universe, and found there 
responses to all its moods. No trace of the kind is observable in 
French poetry of the classic period. Images drawn from nature 
are extremely rare, and are never saturated with this feeling. 
So marked is this characteristic, that in England and Germany 
the claim of the French to poetry is trenchantly denied. With- 
out narrowing our criticism to this, we may admit that French 

try wants one fruitful source of sympathy in thus wanting a 
earty love of nature. 

The causes of this deficiency cannot be national, for modern 
French literature has amply vindicated, especially in prose, the 
claim of Frenchmen to those feelings which seem to have been 
wanting in le grand si¢cle. Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
George Sand—to name only the most famous—assuredl 
owe no little of their fame to the magnificence and love wit 
which they have painted nature. The causes, therefore, of the 
deficiency in the great writers who preceded them cannot lie 
in any national peculiarity. On the contrary, we believe the 
main cause to have been that before Rousseau there was little 
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nationality in French literature. Paris was France, and Paris 
was a university with a court at its head. Ponder for a few 
moments on that fact! Represent to yourself a literature spring- 
ing from a university to please a court, and you will see at once 
how it necessarily is a product of classic traditions and 
courtly elegance; how the camp of Aulis is transported to Ver- 
sailles, there to be ‘refined,’ in accordance with the reigning 
taste. Nature has nothing to do there! She is a rude buxom 
wench with saucy eyes and red elbows; she has never been 
‘ presented,’ and her existence must of course be ignored: what 
can that magnificent, wigged, Grand Monarque say to her! 

It was different with us. London was not a university town. 
Pedantry, were it never so Grecian, could not repress our tur- 
bulent population. Oxford and Cambridge might train up 
scholars, and the Temple might give classical performances to 
its small public of lettered men, but the mighty public (‘ coarse,’ 
no doubt, ‘ very coarse,’ but with English hearts and vigorous 
brains) was not to be fed by classic imitations; and although 
poets might garnish their dishes with scraps of classicality to 
please the scholars, and swagger before the unlettered public 
with, there could be no mistake about the hearty nationality of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare. Contrast these with Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Boileau, and the difference becomes glaring 
at once. Nothing but the indomitable force of genius could 
have made the latter great under such trammels. 

It was the Revolution which, by destroying the supremacy of 
the court, and bringing the nation forwards upon the scene, first 
gave to French literature its profound alteration. The changes 
it has since undergone we propose to indicate in this article, but 
as a volume would scarcely be sufficient to accomplish this task 
with exhaustive minuteness, we shall attempt on to indicate 
them, and not inquire into causes. For example, it might be 
instructive to inquire how it was that German and English 
literature began to influence French thought for the first time ? 
But we must restrict ourselves to noting the fact that it did so. 

A superficial appreciation would assign to Voltaire, Diderot, 
and Montesquieu, the origin of this influence. But although it 
is patent that English literature was then the ‘ fashion,’ and that 
English opinions were adopted and disseminated by these three 
writers, who made France more or less acquainted with our 
Shakspeare, our philosophy, and our political theories; yet a 
close examination, piercing beneath the surface, will detect the 
fact, that French literature was little, if at all, affected thereby. 
On the contrary, whether we look to the great writers 
(Voltaire and Montesquieu), or to the principal critic (La 
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Harpe), we shall find that in all respects the traditions of the 
grand sitcle were looked upon as sacred; and thus it was that 
even the revolutionary orators and publicists all robed themselves 
in the toga, and went to antiquity for inspiration! 

Literary France was synonymous with Classical France, until 
Rousseau appeared to break the spell. French in most of his 
good and bad qualities, this Genevese, partly because he was 
self-taught, and partly because he was a foreigner, was of all 

rsons the best suited for effecting the change. Geneva was a 

ridge across which Germany might pass; and across it Ger- 
many did pass, with Benjamin Constant and Madame de Staél. 

During the empire, literature was at a low ebb. Military 
glories outblazoned all that fiction could invent. The twang of 
the lyre was unheard amidst the roar of artillery. Moreover, 
during the ‘ piping times of peace,’ literature was gagged by the 
despotic emperor, who allowed no one to differ from him. 
Madame de Staél was not to be gagged, but she was driven from 
France. Chateaubriand was at open war with him. 

At the Restoration a new spirit began to stir. Goethe and 
Schiller, Kant and Herder, had become known to France 
through translations, imitations, and adaptations. Shakspeare 
also, and Byron, began to find a small public. The emptiness 
and formalism of the current literature exasperated the young 
and ardent, who greedily caught at any novelties from abroad. 
The famous quarrel between the classic and romantic schools 
soon came to give an issue to all the agitation of men’s minds; 
and at no period of French history was there greater promise of 
a noble epoch for literature than during the last few years of the 
Bourbons, and the first year or two of the July monarchy. 
Among poets, Beranger, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, De Vigny, 
Alfred de Musset; among historians, Guizot, Thierry, Barante, 
Villemain, Mignet; among philosophers, St. Simon, Royer 
Collard, Cousin, Jouffroy, Lamennais, Pierre Leroux; among 
novelists and dramatists, George Sand, Balzac, Dumas, Scribe— 
a band of writers, varied in merit as in tendency, which might 
have been compared with the writers of any previous century. 

These writers have not fulfilled the promise they gave; with 
few exceptions, a downward tendency has been exhibited. For 
the present, we only call attention to the strong infusion of 
— and German influence which was the work of Guizot, 
de Barante, Villemain, Cousin, and the principal writers in Le 
Globe newspaper. Also it should be noted, that with the en- 
larged views of literature and philosophy, consequent upon the 
innovations of these writers, came a new and more enlarged 
view of religion. Without claiming for them anything which we 
in England can regard as orthodoxy, we must sce the different 
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spirit in which they treated religion from that in which writers 
in the eighteenth century treated it. St. Simon and Leroux, the 
most avowedly opposed to Christianity as then understood, were 
renee of a ‘New Christianity’ of their own. In fact, it 

ecame fashionable to set up as prophet and law-giver. Chateau- 
briand had the queer compliment universally paid him of having 
‘rendered Christianity attractive!’ It was de bon gott to be a 
believer! Straws by their very lightness indicate the quarter 
whence the wind blows; and these fashionable devotees point to 
a strong under-current of earnest belief. While the Faubourg 
St. Germain ‘adored’ M. de Chateaubriand—the Sorbonne lec- 
tured on Plato, and flagellated Voltaire. 

' But although the Revolution of 1830 seemed to open the 
pathway for all the talents, it was soon discovered to be a bour- 
geois revolution, animated by a bourgeois spirit, fatal to all 
greatness. A trading ideal never can be the pole star of a man 
or nation! Unless the higher and deeper influences of religion 
elevate and correct the petty egotism of commerce—unless 
we have something in this Fife, and in the life to come, higher 
than our personal comfort, deeper than our ‘success,’ then, 
although for awhile we may seem to sail upon a pleasant sea, at 
the helm stands Death, and our port is Destruction! A truth as 
old as the hills, but to the monarchy of July a mere rhetorical 
rho which it might be useful enough to utier now and then, 

ut on which it was by no means necessary to act. For eighteen 
years France disregarded it; and bitterly she continues to pay 
the penalty. 


In the foregoing paragraphs we have cursorily touched upon 
the general consideration necessary to a minute appreciation of 
the intellectual movement in France during this nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the remainder of this article we wish to conduct our 
readers through the long gallery where hang the portraits of all 
the celebrated men. 

The first group we find to be the Histrorrans. That calm, 
somewhat austere, but every-way remarkable head, belongs to 
Guizot. Study it well; it is worth the trouble. He was one of 
the first to appreciate Shakspeare. He was the historian of our 
Revolution, and the disseminator of English principles at a time 
when they were most needed. Of his political career we have 
not here to speak; nor do we regret the reticence, for it saves us 
from many a bitter passage, and enables us to forget awhile the 
Spanish marriages in the History of Civilization.* 


* One a mot uttered by Royer-Collard we must preserve:—‘ M. Guizot 
sait la morale, said he, ‘M. Thiers ne la connait pas.’ ‘Guizot knows what 


morality is, Thiers is not even personally acquainted with it. 
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In one respect, however, the historian and the politician are 
too intimately blended for us to separate them, and as the source 
of almost all his errors, historical and political, lies in the funda- 
mental misconception of social dynamics visible in his method, 
we may briefly touch on it. M. Guizot sees nothing but Ideas 
in history, he does not take Passions into account; so in politics 
he sees Measures but not Men. If history were as simple as 
chess, the game would be easily played; but the smallest 
experience of the actual working of human affairs will show that 
the dynamic forces are ideas and passions; that what is true of 
the individual is likewise true of the mass, and that ideas, so far 
from being the only motive forces, are not by any means even the 
most energetic. 

Treating thus all history as if it were a theorem rather than a 
problem, Guizot is able to give his works an air of simplicity and 
profundity which deceives the incautious student. And the 
imposing austerity of his method is aided by the calm, supreme, 
absolute tone of the style. Nothing astonishes him, nothing is 
new to him, nothing is mysterious to him. Is there a hole in 
the stone wall, he sees through it; is there zo hole in the stone 
wall, still he sees through it! ‘Ce qu’il sait de ce matin,’ it has 
been well said of him, ‘il a lair de le savoir de toute éternité.’ 
With this absolute conviction in himself, with this serene con- 
fidence in the logical deductions he makes from his own 
premises, he fancies the living Present may be guided as rigorously 
as the dead Past may be classified in historic lectures. The 
Event comes to shatter his card-castle, and give the lie to his 
rigorous deductions ! 

Besides the well-known ‘ Histoire de la Révolution d’ Angle- 
terre,’ and the single volume on ‘ Civilization in Europe,’ he has 
written the far more important works ‘1’ Histoire de la Civiliza- 
tion en France,’ and the ‘ Essais sur |’ Histoire de France,’ which, 
for those unaware of the fact, it may be useful to state, are by 
no means confined to French history, but are as European as 
any one would desire ; the five volumes devoted to the ‘ Histo 
of Civilization,’ are merely French in their illustrations ; in their 
principles they are European. 

As materials for the philosophy of history, Guizot’s writings 
cannot easily be over-estimated, though as histories they are 
open to many objections. Clear in exposition, large and yet 
cautious in his generalizations, elevated though somewhat stiff 
in style, these works form an epoch in the history of history, and 
are recognised by all students as among the finest which our age 
has seen. One point, however, we must note: they were written 
before 1830. r that, he in common with others of consequence 
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in the world of letters, quitted the professor’s chair, where he sat 
with so much dignity, for the ministerial cabinet where he had 
to soil his fingers with the dirty work of corruption masked by 
the forms of government. 

Guizot is a dissertator not a narrator. De Barante is a 
narrator without the slightest tendency towards dissertation. He 
wrote his famous and delightful history of the ‘ Burgundian 
Dukes’ with rigorous adherence to his epigraph: scribere ad 
narrandum non ad probandum. Some critics have too hastily 
assumed that he adopted this style out of antagonism to the 
style of the eighteenth century, when history was used only as a 
vehicle for philosophic propaganda; but to us, bearing in mind 
de Barante’s peculiar education and his predilection for German 
and English literature, it is tolerably certain that he received his 
bias from Walter Scott—as Augustin Thierry avows was the case 
with himself. De Barante’s aim is to be picturesque; to make 
the chronicles speak instead of speaking himself; to avoid those 
judgments and reflections which Montaigne thought spoiled 
history—(ils veulent nous mdcher les morceaux)—and to give pre- 
dominance to that Humanity which Guizot so strangely sets 
aside. 

Michelet unites the picturesque with the philosophic. But his 
philosophy is metaphysical, absolute, fantastic, and more ingenious 
and amusing than instructive. With great powers, with varied 
erudition, he has nevertheless frustrated his efforts by attempting 
too much. He has always walked in the foot-prints of some 
other ae Vico gave him his philosophy of history; Grimm 

ve him his ‘ Origines du Droit Francais ;’ Niebuhr gave him 
fis Histoire Romaine ;’ Sismondi gave him his ‘ Histoire de 
France ;’ in each case he has added something of his own—in 
the two latter cases he may be said to have only borrowed their 
aid—but his obligations are deep and essential. No modern 
has written history with greater passion ; few with greater power 
than is displayed in such passages as the fall of the Temple, and 
the story of Joan of Arc. But he is not an accurate writer; and 
must be read with great caution. 

Augustin Thierry has a solid reputation. He is animated, 
picturesque, erudite, precise, and trustworthy. He has seized 
the life of the masses and given it its due place in history; he 
has seized also the importance of the question of race—the great 
facts of conquest and fusion—and he foe rescued from obscurity 
the rise and progress of the communes as the cradle of modern 
liberty. By Kens capital works he has laid historical science 
under heavy obligations, viz.—‘ Lettres sur l’histoire de France,’ 
wherein he shattered to pieces the absurd notions on history then 
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prevalent, and suggested new methods; ‘1’Histoire de la Con- 
quéte d’Angleterre par les Normands,’ in which he gives a noble 
example of his own teaching; and the ‘ Récits des Tem 
Mérovingiens,’ wherein the sixth century is represented with the 
fidelity of science and the fascination of fiction. In ‘ Dix Ans 
d’études historiques,’ are some essays and reviews of very great 
interest. 

Mignet and Thiers need not occupy us long. The former is 
a grave and powerful writer; the latter diffuse and dishonest. 
Both, however, have been more politicians than men of letters. 
Non. ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa! 

With the single exception of Michelet, no great change is 
observable in the historians. They are what they were. He 
has become pamphleteer and democrat. His later writings 
have not been the result of laborious study, but of passionate 
vehemence. The historian has given place to the politician and 
polemic. Among the philosophers greater changes are visible, 
the main tendency being towards democracy and socialism. Let 
us cast a hasty glance round this part of our gallery. 

Near the door are some lofty dercheeds which arrest the wan- 
dering eye: there you see De Maistre, de Bonald, Ballanche, 
and ennais, the great chiefs of the catholic school. Men of 
genius, men of convictions, the hope and glory of the retrograde 
party, but with an illustrious deserter among them—one, at least, 
who will hereafter desert, and carry into the ranks of democracy 
the same grand style, the same impassioned eloquence, the same 
fervent sincerity, which now makes catholicism look resplendent: 
yes, one day he will desert, and Lamennais become a name of terror 
to that very party which now boasts of it as a bulwark! Contrast 
his famous Essai sur V’indifference en matiere de Religion with his 
Esquisse @une Philosophie! Faith and Religion form the basis of 
society in the Essai, and philosophy is regarded as a mischievous 
aberration. In the Lsquisse philosophy is an integral part of 
humanity—it is nothing less than the exercise of human reason. 
In the Essai the fall of man is eloquently set forth ; in the Esquisse 
it is energetically denied, and evil itself is said to have no exist- 
ence. In the x” miracles are rded as triumphant proofs 
of Christianity; in the Esquisse miracles and Christianity are 
both denied. The transformation is complete. Instead of the 
eloquent defender of the Past, we have now the impassioned 
teacher of Progress. ‘ L’histoire, qu’est ce?’ he exclaims. ‘Le 
‘long procés-verbal du supplice de ’humanité. Le pouvoir tient 
‘la hache et le prétre lice le patient.’ Strange language to 
issue from one who had been the pupil of De Maistre ! 
~ Victor Cousin, Jouffroy, Bautain, and the rest of the eclectics, 
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we pass over with a mere reference to their names in the cata- 
logue: they have done the state some service (to counterbalance 
some discredit) in the impulse given to the history of philosophy. 
But we hasten to the group at the end of the room, because they 
are the living expression of the democracy to which the others 
only pointed: we mean, Proudhon, Pierre Leroux, and Auguste 
Comte. All three in open antagonism to the existing condition 
of society, they represent three distinct sections: Proudhon pro- 
claims himself to be nor socialist, nor revolutionist, nor republican, 
but anarchist; a paradox by which he intimates his opinion, that 

vernment is finally to be done away with altogether; Pierre 

roux, whose speculations are full of metaphysical and mystical 
reveries, is a socialist who wants a ‘new Christianity;’ Comte 
aims at the reconstruction of society upon a new faith, but a 
faith which has science, not religion, for its basis. 

The predominance which socialistic speculations have acquired 
in France during the last few years, will arrest the future historian 
as deeply significant. We have, for the present, only to notice 
the fact, and pass on. With the pireet sa and the doubts of 
philosophers we have nothing to do on this occasion. We record 
the doubt, and turn into the next gallery. 

‘Ou en est le siécle? asks a great writer. ‘Le savant nie; 
le prétre doute; voyons si le poéte existe encore? In her 
poets, perhaps, France best exhibits the changes which have 
come over her literature; we shall dwell therefore at greater 
length upon this part of our subject. There they are: Béranger, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, 
Jasmin, the modern troubadour, Reboul, the baker of Nismes, 
Briseux, Barbier, Deschamps, Gautier, and a crowd of unname- 
ables! Of Béranger—perhaps the most genuine poet France 
possesses—we need say nothing. His verses are engraven on 
the memories of all who have any knowledge of French literature. 
His poetry is at once popular with the many, from its heartiness, 
truthfulness, and spontaneity; it is also the delight of the few, 
from its exquisite Guttman and art. 

Lamartine has played a great part in the literature and politics 
of his time: if he has not chapel it greatly the fault lies in him, 
and not in fortune. But the fact is, Lamartine, with noble gifts, 
the present of beneficent fairies at his birth, has had them all to 
a great extent counteracted by the one malevolent fairy who 
came uninvited, and who placed beside the gifts of the others 
Vanity and Want of Veracity. Let us not be misunder- 
stood: while accusing Lamartine of mendacity, we do not 
hesitate to say that he is a perfectly honourable man, incapable, 
we believe, of telling a deliberate lie with intent to deceive or 
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injure others, but equally incapable of respecting the strict 
veracity which should for ever guide the pen of a man of letters. 
It is less falsehood with him than false effect. He rouges the 
pale cheek and imperturbably vows that the colour is the ruddy 
_ of health. This want of truth—this falsehood working at 

e bottom no less than through the details of his works— 
deprives him of his due effect in the world of letters. His 
unexampled vanity estranges even warm admirers. It is some- 

ing unique, colossal; something startling even in so vain a 
nation. It never leaves him, never sleeps, never rests. Late 
events have placed it more conspicuously before men’s eyes, 
given it a greater field where, “Tike Virgil’s crow sicca secum 
spatiatur arena—but to our eyes it was visible even in 
his earliest efforts.) We remember, with ‘ inextinguishable 
laughter,’ his sublime infatuation of revealing to God (!) a 
creation in the shape of poetry. Here are his very words: 
‘je me coucherais dés aujourd’hui avec plaisir dans le lit de mon 
‘ sépulchre ; mais j’ai toujours demandé a Dieu de ne pas mourir 
* sans avoir révélé & lui, au monde, & moi méme une creation de cette 
‘ poésie qui a été ma seconde vie ici bas.’ After that one may 
simply smile at such phrases as occur in his Revolution de 1848, 
in Les Confidences, and in Raphael. One thing is interesting in 
that false and sickly Raphael—viz., the unparalleled vanity of 
Lamartine. Tired of the reticences which decency imposes 
upon a man while speaking of himself (though the restraint was 
little enough certainly!) he determined to break away from them 
altogether, and by throwing a perfectly transparent veil of fiction 
over the picture present himself as he wished to be painted. He 
tells his own story under the name of Raphael, and declares that 
besides his unusual beauty (he dwells with more than womanly 
insistance on his personal charms) he would have been a Canova 
had he turned to sculpture, a Raffael had he turned to painting, 
a Tasso, a Byron, a Shakspeare, a Job, had he written poetry, 
while in the world of politics he would have aspired like Caesar, 
spoken like Demosthenes, died like Cato! Considering that he 
is —e his own portrait one must confess that he has not 
stinted colour! We think nothing of his famous promise of 
immortality through his verse : 

* Mais les siécles auront passé sur ta poussiére 
Elvire, et tu vivras toujours!’ 


Shakspeare and Cervantes have been even more confident, and 
ts are allowed a certain grandeur of expression. But vanity 


is not grand, and Lamartine’s has all the appearance of disease. 
His want of truth, want of good sense, and inordinate vanity 
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forbid our cordial sympathy with Lamartine, whom nevertheless 
we are forced to acknowledge as a poet of such beauty that 
France can name but two or three to surpasshim. The audience 
he professes to seek is formed of women and young men; the 
most poetical portion of the great public but not the most dis- 
cerning. Besides, as it has been well remarked,* these young 
men in process of time cease to be young, and if they happen to 
re-read the poems which charmed their youth, they are dismayed. 
Be this as it may, the public Lamartine appeals to, he certainl 

has moved: the harmonious melancholy which murmurs throug 

his verse, the pervading religious sentiment, the worship of 
nature (which, though familiar enough to English minds, espe- 
cially to the readers of Wordsworth, was a novelty to the French) 
the beauty of expression, and largo of style, have made his 
‘Meditations’ and ‘ Harmonies’ the occupants of every senti- 
mental heart and album of France. By the form, he captivates 
critics and poets; by the matter, he thrills the boarding-school 
and boudoir. For ourselves, we must confess that his poems 
weary us. A page or two we find enchanting; a volume makes 
us painfully aware of the very slender distinction (a single letter) 
between Orpheus and Morpheus! Reading his verses is like 
lounging in a boat fastened to the shore, and gently undulating 
with the undulating water: you make no progress, but the sky is 
bright and serene above—the air is full of perfume—the day is 
sultry and still, and avague dreaminess dilates your soul; but you 
cannot enjoy this long, and if no one loosens the boat you leave it. 

As a sample of Lamartine read this :— 


Ah! loin de ces cités ot les bruits de la terre 
Etouffent les échos de l’ame solitaire, 
Que faut-il, O mon Dieu! pour nous rendre la foi? 
Un jour dans le silence écoulé devant toi; 
Regarder et sentir, et respirer et vivre; 
Vivre, non de ce bruit dont Porgueil nous enivre, 
Mais de ce pain du jour qui nourrit sobrement, 
De travail, de priére, et de contentement; 
Se laisser emporter par le flux des journées 
Vers cette grande mer ow roulent nos années, 
Comme sur l’océan la vague au doux roulis 
Bercant du jour au soir un algue dans ses plis, 
Porte et couche & la fin au sable de la rive 
Ce qui n’a point de rame, et qui pourtant arrive. 


This is, however, inferior to ‘Le Lac’ or ‘Le Vallon.’ The 
latter is an especial favourite with us :— 


* Sainte Beuve: Causeries des Lundi, p. 62. 
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Mon cceur, lassé de tout, méme de l’espérance, 
Nira plus de ses veux importuner le sort; 
Prétez-moi seulement, vallons de mon enfance, 
Un asile d’un jour pour attendre la mort. 


Voici l’étroit sentier de Yobscure vallée: 

Du flanc de ces coteaux pendent des bois épais, 
Qui, courbant sur mon front leur ombre entremélée, 
Me couvrent tout entier de silence et de paix. 


La, deux ruisseaux cachés sous des ponts de verdure, 
Tracent en serpentant les contours du vallon; 

Tis mélent un moment leur onde et leur murmure, 
Et non loin de leur source ils se perdent sans nom. 


] 


La source de mes jours comme eux s'est écoulée; 
Elle a passé sans bruit, sans nom et sans retour; 
Mais leur onde est limpide, et mon dame troublée 
N’aura pas réfléchi les clartés d’un beau jour. 


La fraicheur de leurs lits, l’ombre qui les couronne, 
M’enchainent tout le jour sur les bords des ruisseaux; 
Comme un enfant bercé par un chant monotone, 

Mon ame s’assoupit au murmure des eaux. 


Ah! c’est 1a qu’entouré d’un rempart de verdure, 
D’un horizon borné qui suffit &4 mes yeux, 
J’aime & fixer mes pas, et seul dans la nature, 

A n’entendre que l’onde, a ne voir que les cieux. 


J’ai trop vu, trop senti, trop aimé dans ma vie; 

Je viens chercher vivant le calme du Léthé: 

Beaux lieux, soyez pour moi ces bords ou I’on oublie: 
L’oubli seul désormais est ma félicité. 


Mon ceeur est en repos, mon ame est en silence; 
Le bruit lointain du monde expire en arrivant, 
Comme un son éloigné qu’affaiblit la distance, 
A Poreille incertaine apporté par le vent. 


Diici je vois la vie, & travers un nuage, 
S’évanouir pour moi dans l’ombre du passé; 
L’amour seul est resté, comme une grande image 
Survit seule au réveil dans un songe effacé. 


Repose-toi, mon 4me, en ce dernier asile, 

Ainsi qu’un voyageur qui, le coeur plein d’espoir, 
S’assied, avant d’entrer, aux portes de la ville, 
Et respire un moment l’air embaumé du soir. 


Comme lui, de nos pieds secouons la poussiére; 
L’homme par ce chemin ne repasse jamais; 
Comme lui, respirons au bout de la carriére 
Ce calme avant-coureur de I’éternelle paix. 
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The change in Lamartine from conservatism to republicanism 
has scandalized many ; but in truth the poet was always an advo- 
cate for progress even in the days of his conservatism. Our 
charge is graver than that of mere change of opinion. What we 
see with pain is the trading spirit he has shown of late with 
regard to his literature. Careless of a reputation that is by no 
means solidly established, he has written works with a haste and 
indifference perfectly suicidal, for he has ruined even his own 
market by it. His style—never pure—has become wordy, 
confused, and flaccid; while for subject matter he cares not what 

latitude comes to hand, it will serve as the figure over which 

S can throw an ermined velvet cloak somewhat stained and 
torn, but bearing nevertheless unmistakable traces of ancient 
splendour. 

Victor Hugo has been more chary. Like his great rival, he 
has quitted literature for politics; like him, he has deserted from 
royalty to republicanism, but he has not made such barefaced 
merchandize of his name: he has not belied by a ‘ Raphael’ or a 
volume of ‘ Confidences’ the expectations of his muse. 

There are various sides from which to consider Victor 
Hugo. As a thinker he is null; in the coxcombry of pro- 
found philosophy, he stuns himself with grand words, and 
attempts to decide great questions by an antithesis. As a 
writer he is brilliant, ingenious, striking, but oe un- 
satisfactory. Images, epigrams, antitheses he has at com- 
mand, but the song which is in the poet's mind and becomes 
resonant in verse—the earnestness and truthfulness, the 
spontaneity and carelessness of real singers, he has not. You 
feel that he is immensely clever—and worthless. He spoils 
everything by the restless desire to be striking. His originality 
is too premeditated to be original ; his art loses itself in artifice ; 
his ‘ effects’ do not move us, because he makes us conscious of 
the trick by which they are produced. His poems are not as 
flowers growing from reality into beauty, but as drawing-rooms 
wherein rare exotics, brilliant draperies, costly furniture and 
bits of rococo are gathered to astonish visitors with the magni- 
ficence and taste of the possessor ; you cannot but admit that each 
object in itself has merit or worth, but the ensemble is never- 
theless uninteresting. 

In small poems, especially in odes, Victor Hugo is seen at his 
best; the more extensive and ambitious the work he undertakes, 
the more painfully conscious we become of his defects, In lieu 
of invention he has exaggeration, and he considers it originality. 
Instead of representing human nature, he startles us with con- 
trasts—no matter how vulgar so that they be violent ; and boldly 
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intimates that such a method is the method for modern art. He 
writes upon system, and that system has but one word—anti- 
thesis! Thus to portray parental love he chooses Triboulet and 
Lucréce Borgia—both having one luminous spot of love on the 
dark background of crime ; to paint man’s love he selects Claude 
Follo, Quasimodo, Ruy Blas—that is to say a monk debarred 
from love by his religion, a monster debarred from it by his 
deformity, and a valet debarred from it by his position. To 

aint woman’s love in its and self-sacrifice 

e can only select two courtezans— Marion de l’Orme and Tisbe! 
And the same system of antithesis is carried out in all the details; 
his verses have a monotony of contrasts.- We may quote the first 
poem at hand as a proof. Here is one which, while it illustrates 
the point now dwelt on, is also a fine specimen of his energetic 
writing—sombre, abrupt, epigrammatic :— 


De nos jours,—plaignez-nous, vous, douce et noble femme! 
L’intérieur de Phomme offre un sombre tableau. 

Un serpent est visible en la source de l’eau, 

Et Vincrédulité rampe au fond de notre Ame. 


Vous qui n’avez jamais de sourire moqueur 
Pour les accablements dont une dime est troublée, 
Vous qui vivez sereine, attentive et voilée, 
Homme par la pensée et femme par le cceur, 


Si vous me demandez, vous muse, 4 moi poéte, 

D’ot vient qu’un réve obscur semble agiter mes jours, 
Que mon front est couvert d’ombres, et que toujours, 
Comme un rameau dans Tair, ma vie est inquiéte; 


Pourquoi je cherche un sens au murmure des vents; 
Pourquoi souvent, morose et pensif dés la veille, 
Quand Vhorizon blanchit a peine, je m’éveille, 
Méme avant les oiseauz, méme avant les enfants; 


Et pourquoi, quand la brume a déchiré ses voiles, 
Comme dans un palais dont je ferais le tour, 

Je vais dans le vallon, contemplant tour-a-tour, 
Et le tapis de fleurs et le plafond d’étoiles? 


Je vous dirai qu’en moi je porte un ennemi, 

Le doute, qui m’emméne errer dans le bois sombre, 
Spectre myope et sourd, qui, fait de jour et d’ombre, 
Montre et cache & la fois toute chose 4 demi! 


Je vous dirai qu’en moi j’interroge 4 toute heure 
Un instinct qui bégaie, en mes sens prisonnier, 
Prés du besoin de croire un désir de nier, 

Et Vesprit qui ricane auprés du eceur qui pleure! 
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Aussi, vous me voyez souvent parlant tout bas; 
Et comme un mendiant, 4 la bouche affamée, 

Qui réve assis devant une porte fermée, 
On dirait que j’attends quelqu’un qui n’ouvre pas. 


Le doute! mot funébre et qu’en lettres de flammes, 
Je vois écrit partout, dans l’aube, dans l’éclair, 
Dans lazur de ce ciel, mystérieux et clair, 
Transparent pour les yeux, impénétrable aux dimes. 


C’est notre mal, a nous, enfants des passions 
Dont l’esprit n’atteint pas votre calme sublime; 
A nous dont le berceau, risqué sur un abyme, 
Vogue sur le flot noir des révolutions. 


Les superstitions, ces hideuses vipéres, 

Fourmillent sous nos fronts ou tout germe est flétri. 
Nous portons dans nos ceurs le cadavre pourri 

De la religion qui vivait dans nos péres. 

Voila pourquoi je vais, triste et réfiéchissant, 
Pourquoi souvent, la nuit, je regarde et j’écoute, 
Solitaire, et marchant au hasard sur la route 

A Pheure oti le passant semble étrange au passant. 


Heureux qui peut aimer, et qui dans la nuit noire, 
Tout en cherchant la foi, peut rencontrer amour! 
Tl a du moins la lampe en attendant le jour. 

Heureux ce cceur! Aimer, c'est la moitié de croire. 


As we said, Hugo employs these contrasts upon system, and 
believes he has discovered therein the true method of modern 
art. He tells us so in the celebrated preface to ‘ Cromwell’ 
‘La muse moderne verra les choses d’un coup d’ceil plus haut et 
ae large. Elle sentira que tout dans la création n’est pas 

umainement beau; que le laid y existe 4 coté du beau, le difforme 

rés du gracieux, le grotesque au revers du sublime, le mal avec 
e bien, ’ombre avec la lumiére.’ We need waste no words on 
this theory. It made a noise, but it passed away without leaving 
any — influence. The quarrel between the Classicists 
and Romanticists gave it, and Hugo’s works, a factitious im- 
portance. His later works have been failures. He has attempted 
to recover his popularity by rivalling Lamartine at the Tribune, 
which he will never do, although his voice is raised in the popular 
cause, and although he has eloquently defended liberty. That 
which unfits him for playing a great part in politics is precisely 
that which, in spite of his remarkable talents, unfits him for 
producing great works in literature—want of truthfulness, want 
of judgment, want of understanding. 
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There have been many changes of opinion in his works since 
he started as a royalist, singing in defence of catholicism and 
the ancién régime. After 1830 he sang in praise of revolutions, 
and smote his former idols from their pedestals. After 1848 he 
renounced the Orleans family, and proclaimed himself a thorough 
democrat. But there have been no changes in his style; such 
as his works were then, such they are now—brilliant antitheses! 

It will be seen that we do not highly prize Victor Hugo. 
The reason simply is, that with us Images do not alone constitute 
Poetry. We admire his talent, we admire the energy and 
splendour of his diction, we admire his cleverness of mise en scéne, 
we admire the unusual power of effective contrast which he 
displays and the fine ‘situations’ to be found in his novels and 
plays, but we recognise no creative genius, no geniality, no song, 
and his works astonish more than they delight us. 

Of the other poets, Alfred de Vigny and Alfred de Musset are 
the most popular and attractive. De Vigny was one of the 
foremost of the Ecole Romantique, and produced a strong 
feeling for English literature by his admirable novel of Cing 
Mars (by far the best work in the style of Scott that has been 
written) and by his translation of ‘ Othello.’ We cannot say 
much for his Chatterton—which, however, had immense success 
in the turbulent days of Antony; nor can we greatly commend 
Stello. But his stories, Servitudes et grandeurs militaires, and his 
smaller poems are well worth reading. ‘ Eloa’ is a delicate fancy 
in the style of Goethe’s Gott und die Bayadere. 

Alfred de Musset deserves the epithet which usually accom- 
panies his name—le charmant. He began as a mere boy, and at 
eighteen had made a name; there was something cavalier and 
saucy in his tone which arrested attention, while the real genius 
which flashed out every now and then in passion and imagery to 
which the public was unaccustomed, assured the critics that a 
genuine poet was among them. After Béranger he is of all 
modern Frenchmen the one most answering to our idea of a poet. 
With more grace and spontaneity than Hugo, with more passion 
than Lamartine, he has a charming mélange of gaiety and 
‘esprit’ peculiarly his own. Passages in the Contes dItalie et 
Pippe—La Nuit de Mai—and certain verses in Namouna— 
are beyond price. Nor should we omit his prose. His Proverbes 
have enchanted the dramatic world by their elegance and finesse ; 
and his stories, especially Un merle blanc and Frédéric et 
Bernerette, are little chefs d’ceuvre. The students know his 
verses by heart; but there is something incomplete in his talent 
which prevents his striking the masses. 

Jasmin, the barber at Agen, and Réboul, the baker at Nismes, 
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have both gained great celebrity. The former writes in patois, 
the latter stands in the same relation to Lamartine as Mrs. 
Hemans did to Wordsworth, or L. E. L. to Byron; his poem 
LT’ Ange et P Enfant is a gem, and may be found in all collections, 
= and private. word in passing should be given to 

riseux, Barbier, Edgar Quinet, and Alexandre Soumet, and 
(had we space) a few paragraphs to Madame Desbordes Valmore. 
But we must hasten to the pn 

In the novelists and dramatists we see most markedly the 
operation of a trading spirit. No one will deny the extra- 
ordinary talent of Balzac, Sand, Dumas, Sue, Charles de Ber- 
nard, Sandeau, Mérimée, Gozlan, Madame Reybaud, &c., 
whatever he may think of the taste or morality often illustrated 
by their works; but, with an honourable exception here and 
there, the trading spirit has made this talent nothing more than 
splendid infamy. Take Alexandre Dumas as the ultimate 
expression of the state of things, and ask what seriousness litera- 
ture can have when works are ‘manufactured to order,’ as his 
are, and _ cut up into scenes and acts, to be produced upon 
the stage! 

Ser far the novelists reflected society in France, and how 
far they helped to foster the very corruptions they painted, is a 
delicate inquiry, which we can do no more than suggest in 
passing; but of this we are certain—that if ever a state of social 
anarchy was indicated by the anarchy of literature, it was in the 
last years of the reign of Louis Philippe; the only seriousness 
that had the air of a conviction being on the side of the repub- 
lican writers. 

We have said nothing of the critics, though France has 
abundant names to show, from the grave, sagacious, academic 
Villemain, down to the light, witty, incomparable Jules Janin; 
and although we can only mention, in passing, such men as 
Sainte Beuve, Saint Mare Girardin, Ampére, Gustave Planche, 
Nisard, Philaréte Chasles, Forcade, and Forgues, yet the mere 
catalogue suggests how impossible it would be to bring an equal 
array of English names, known to the public and to Europe as 
critics. This arises from the publicity of criticism in France, as 
contrasted with our anonymous system. In France, it is the 
critic speaks; with us, it is not the critic, but the review. 

To sum up: the modern literature of France has been 
brightened by talents as varied and brilliant as that of any epoch 
in its history, but amidst all this talent there has been wanting 
the one requisite—Faith. The age is anarchical; literature is 
its expression. Men of genius stumble in the dark, groping for 
an issue into light. During the transition period, what wonder 
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if their schemes are wavering, their counsels fluctuating, their 
convictions weak! Hence the changes of party—hence he pas- 
sionate wailings of despair—hence the careless indifference to 
fame and greed of money which one may note among those men 
who seem by their talents to belong to the foremost tiles, but 
who by their acts almost bring literature to scorn in the eyes of 
the just and noble. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Stnce the appearance of our last Number changes of some significance 
have come over the world political and the world ecclesiastical. ‘The 
sport of running down a ministry, promised somewhat distinctly by 
certain parties before the opening of the session, has been tried, but 
not with results altogether flattering to the reputation of the sports- 
men. We should have thought that men the most afflicted with 
shortness of sight would have been able to see, that beyond the bad 
there may be a worse, and even beyond that a worst of all. But we 
are satisfied now that your ‘go-ahead’ men are commonly the men 
who see least ahead. Our faith in such guides has never been im- 
plicit; it is in danger at present of becoming very small, if it does not 
wholly die out. Your genuine statesman is a man of many-sided 
thoughts, and of many-sided solicitudes; not a species of cyclops, 
seeing every thing through one eye, and with a feeling as contracted 
as his vision. Save us, say we, from much that seems to be inherent 
in modern Whiggery;—but save us, we pray, with still more earnest- 
ness, from some who take upon them to amend this same Whiggery; 
for if the one coachman drives miserably slow, the other would soon 
have us all in the ditch. } 
We shall not, we presume, be suspected of underrating the science 
of Economics. We think we have done our fair share of work in that 
department. But we must protest against the tendency in many of 
our politicians to regard the material well-being of man as his entire 
well-being. Even for this world, it is not proper to man that he 
should live by bread alone. To halt thus in the physical ends of his 
existence, is to ignore his moral and religious nature. But many of 
our liberals would seem to be labouring hard to bring matters to this 
pass. If we hearken to them, we shall soon learn to believe, that 
whatever comes in the shape of a new tax, or as an impediment to 
trade, must be evil; and that whatever does not bring such con- 
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sequences along with it, must be harmless. The gainful is allowed to 
be, to a lamentable extent, the test of the rightful; and things are too 
much determined as being noble or base, by the scales of mere 
profit or loss, Now, from our inmost soul we loath this breeches- 
pocket philosophy; and we cannot but count the men who preach it, 
whether directly or indirectly, as among the great corruptors of the 
times. Man is on the earth, not that he might be a mere feeding 
creature, but a virtuous creature; not that he might breathe the air, 
but that his aspirations might ascend to his Maker. And we say, 
once for all, that the politicians who pooh! pooh! these conceptions of 
the nature of man, are not politicians to our taste. Right should go 
before Self,—God before Mammon. There is no worse fanaticism 
than that which sacrifices principle to pelf, and religious truth to the 
cravings of personal and party passions. 

But we have seen a good deal of this, of late. Lord Palmerston— 
albeit not much of an enthusiast—did a little towards aiding the 
oppressed against their oppressors in foreign countries, and towards 
upholding the rights of Englishmen in those countries; but the crime 
of putting our money-getting to some hazard—and for such silly 
reasons—was so great, that the poor culprit narrowly escaped hanging. 
And more recently, the whole difference, both social and religious, 
between Romanism and Protestantism, has been counted as nothing, 
because it so happens that Protestantism taxes us more heavily and 
more directly than Romanism. The protestant bishops come to our 
pockets, as the popish bishops do not; and so great is this difference 
of the pocket, that, in comparison with it, the difference between the 
two systems falls quite out of sight. Yea, not only does this difference 
between the systems cease to be perceptible, but all the sympathies 
of the gentlemen adverted to go over to the papist side; and, judging 
from many of their speeches, we cannot fail to admire the large 
amount of logic, common sense, patriotism, and enlightened piety, 
which they have taken along with them. One reason why they soar 
so loftily when dealing with this subject, we are told, is, because they 
are ardent lovers of liberty. From which statement we are of course 
to infer, that Romanism has been everywhere, and is still everywhere, 
eminently the friend of liberty. Another reason why so much eloquence 
is expended on this theme is, that it involves the principle—the mo- 
mentous principle—of equality for all religions. It must, in conse- 
quence, be supposed, that this principle of religious equality is well 
understood, and most sacredly acted upon, wherever Romanism is free 
to do according to its own heart. There may be churches which 
deny, not only religious equality, but religious existence, to all other 
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churches, but nothing of this nature can possibly have attached to the 

history of Romanism. The protestant ery is a bigot cry, and all men 

who are not bigots should oppose it: of course, the church of Rome— 

as Smithfield, the Holy Office, and Religious Toleration in modern 

Italy can witness—is sinless in the matter of bigotry. Gentlemen 

who are great economists and great statists, see nothing but a waste 

of time in attempts to put discouragement on Romanism. This comes, 

no doubt, from their knowing that the Romanist states on the Conti- 

nent are everything as to social position that the protestant states can 

pretend to be—that the popish cantons in Switzerland are all in this 

respect that the protestant cantons are—and that the condition of the 
people in the south of Ireland will bear full comparison with the con- 

dition of the people in the north. In reference to a system so harm- 
less, it is easy to see that it would be manifest persecution to place the 

slightest check on its proceedings, especially under a plea so trivial as 
that of securing to the civil power its just independence. It may parcel 
out our entire territory in the name of a foreign potentate, and though 
‘the seeming insolence of so doing is unparalleled and almost incredible, 
after all, it is only an affair of words, and in the case of a power that 
has deserved so well of mankind, should be readily submitted to. In 
fact, its being no longer doubtful that the popish system is, upon the 
whole, about as good as the protestant, what more natural than that the 
one should be established, as speedily as may be, in common with the 
other? Do you start at this probable issue, gentlemen liberals? Is 
such a prospect anything but agreeable to the small, well-meaning, 
but misguided section of protestant dissenters, who have put them- 
selves into the position of seeming to think little of the impieties of 
Romanism, so that by its means they may humble the pride of Church- 
of-Englandism? If England is to see the return of an established 
Romanism, we have little doubt it will then be manifest that both these 
parties have done no mean service towards bringing about that blessed 
restoration ! 

Henry of Exeter, it seems, is himself again. We are disposed to 
think there is no law to prevent his doing what he means to do. But 
while he may do much without law, the material point is, he can do 
nothing by means of law. It is true, to say of such assemblies that 
they are not legislative, is not to say that they are harmless. In this 
case, the affair, though necessarily devoid of coercive powers, is most 
significant, partly from what it implies, and still more from what it 
prognosticates. 
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CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 


1. Wilson’s Annals of Scotland. | 17. Cramp’s Text-book of Popery. 

2. Anderson on the Mass. | 18. Yeast—a Problem. 

3. Rogers’s Christianity and its Evidences. | 19. Milne’s Congregationalism and Ro- 
4. Prentice’s Recollections of Manchester. | manism. 

5. Inauguration Discourses. | 20. The Female Jesuit. 

6. Cairn’s Remains of Clarke. ‘ 21. Yates’s Vindication of Unitarianism. 

7. Brown on Revealed Religion. 22. Smith’s South Africa. 

8. Autobiography of Rev. W. Walford. 23. Burnett’s Philosophy of Spirits. 

9. Discourses on Difficult Texts. 24. The Christian Garland. 


10. Historic Certainties, by A. Newlight. 
11. Conder’s Poet of the Sanctuary. 

12. Muscut’s History of Church Laws. 
13. Seymour’s Certainty not from Rome. 
14. Stocqueler’s British Officer. 

15. Gamble on Paul the Apostle. 

16. The Temperature of the Seasons. 


25. The Christian Sabbath. 

26. The Morning of Life. 

. The Blank-paged Bible. 

28. White’s History of France. 

29. The Universal Geography. 

30. Bunyan—with Scott’s Illustrations. 
31. Cassell’s Working Man’s Literature. 


I. The Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. By Danten 
Wuson. Royal 8vo, pp. 714. Sutherland. 1851. 


This is no ordinary book. If we mistake not, it will form an epoch in the 
study of the earlier antiquities of Scotland, and of Britain at large. Mr. 
Wilson avails himself of all authorities relating to his subject, ciqualillg of the 
best, but he does not follow them implicitly. He subjects them everywhere 
to a sound historical criticism; and the result is, that in place of a book 
merely saying again, what a stream of writers on the same subjects have said 
before, we have a work full of original views, bearing everywhere the stamp 
of independent investigation and of an ag eer judgment. Besides a 
preface and an introduction of some extent, the work consists of four parts, 
embracing, First—The Primeval or Stone period. Second—The Archaic 
or Bronze period. Third—The Teutonic or Iron period. Fourth—The 
Christian period. These periods are so designated because the antiquities 
which characterize them necessarily are in stone, bronze, and iron, and the 
engraved vestiges of those remote times which embellish the volume, furnish- 
ing rich material to the future historian, amount to two hundred: We scarcely 
need say that the book deserves something more at our- hands than this brief 
notice, and we hope ere long to make our readers better acquainted with it, 
but we have wished without delay to point attention to a work which reminds 
us of better times,—times when antiquarian research might calculate on a 
much larger sympathy and patronage than can be hoped for from our own - 
tistical generation, the point being now, we suppose, pretty well settled, that 
nobody really dived upon the earth before our own dear selves. 
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II. The Mass. By Wiu11am Anperson, LL.D. Fep. pp. 172. Jackson. 
Glasgow. 1851. 


Beside the paper on ‘ The Mass,’ in this volume, there is another on ‘ The 
Man of Sin,’ and a third on ‘The Genius of Popery. But the first is first, 
not only in order, but in quantity and quality. e thought we had heard or 
read something like all that could be adduced either for or against the sacrament 
of the mass; but while some views in relation to it which Dr. Anderson seems 
to regard as original are not so to us, there are points in his mode of dealing 
with this old subject which are really new to us, and throughout there is a 
clearness and force of style, and an iron hardness in the pressure of the logical 
faculty which we feel as we read must be all but irresistible. Our readers who 
are interested in the 239 controversy, and especially in the section of it here 
discussed, will do well to possess themselves of Dr. Anderson’s volume. The 
ent on ‘ The Genius of Popery,’ we learn, was delivered to an assembly 
of 4000 Scotch heads, the one half of them on shoulders covered with fustian, 
who listened to the speaker with deep interest for two long hours. Such a 
sight might do to set over against some of our Manchester pro-popery gatherings. 


Christianity and its Evidences. By the Rev. G. G. Roczrs, B.A. 
Fep. pp. 154. Green. 1851. 


Our quiet, orderly, Christian people, who think little of religion except as 
requiring them to be in their place at church or chapel on a Sunday, and to 
support some two or three favourite religious societies, would not be quite so 
much at ease if they could be made to listen to one of sp popular render- 
ings of Strauss’s Argument against the Gospels, and if they could see the 
crowds of shrewd, but half educated young men, who swallow everything 
their new teacher set before them. Newcastle-on-Tyne has witnessed many 
scenes of this sort, and Mr. Rogers has done himself honour by the boldness 
and talent with which he has endeavoured to stem this torrent of mischief. 
The volume consists of six lectures, delivered in a lecture-room, in Newcastle ; 
and both as to manner and substance, the lectures are well adapted to their 
object. The book is not printed in costly fashion,—it should have its place in 
every congregational library, and cannot be circulated too widely. 


IV. Historical Sketches and Personal Recollections of Manchester. By 
ARcHIBALD Prentice. 8vo. pp. 432. Gilpin. Second edition. 1851. 


This volume is described as ‘intended to illustrate the progress of public 
opinion from 1792 to 1832’ and no right-hearted man can read it without 
seeing that public opinion has improved wonderfully among us since the com- 
mencement of that period, nor without feeling grateful to the providence which 
has delivered us from so many forms of inquisitorial and merciless oppression. 
The book has to do immediately with Manchester, but with Manchester as a 
centre having relations to all the great questions of English and European 
history during forty of the most memorable years in the history of the world. 
The mixture of the local and personal with the general gives the whole a life 
and freshness of its own, such as the historian may well covet as material for 
his narrative. 
V. Inauguration of the College of the Free Church, Edinburgh. Fcp. pp. 


We are told in the preface to this publication, that t h the exertions of 
the late Dr. Welsh, the sum of £21,000 in subscriptions of £1000 each, was 
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obtained from twenty-one individuals, towards building the new college for 
the free church of Scotland. The foundation-stone was laid by Dr. Chalmers ; 
and this volume contains a discourse with addresses and lectures delivered at 
the — of the building. We have not space for criticism, but we may 
say 


t to all persons interested in theological and academic matters, the 
work will be deeply interesting. 


VI. F of College and Pastoral Life, a Memoir of the late Rev. 
John hk, of Glasgow; with Selections from his Essays, Lectures, and 
Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Carrns,M.A. 12mo. pp. 227. Oliphant. 
1851. 


The subject of this memoir was a young minister of high promise, who died 
in the thirty-first year of his age. The ‘selections’ here given from his 
writings, bespeak a well-disciplined intellect, and a devout heart, with much 
of that susceptibility of emotion and imagination which is found in minds of the 
richer and more cultivated class. Mr. Cairns’s narrative is full of thought, 
and the book altogether is a student’s book. No justly disposed mind can 


read it without profit, but to youth engaged in studies for the Christian 
ministry it should be a treasure. 


VII. A Defence of Revealed Religion, comprising a Vindication of the 
Miracles of the Old and New Testament from the attacks of Rationalists 


and Infidels. By Josep Browy, M.D. Fep. pp. 297. Rivington. 
1851. 


The author of this volume has been in the way of learning, in the course of 
his medical practice, the extent to which infidelity prevails among the lower, 
and some of the better educated portions of society ; and this publication is his 
contribution towards checking a tendency so fraught with evil. Testimonies 
in favour of revealed religion from such quarters are of special value. Minis- 
ters of religion, of every class, are too readily supposed to have some selfish 
interest, either direct or indirect, involved in the upholding of Christianity. 
The same can hardly be said of the intelligent layman when, as in this case, he 
brings his science to the service of the sanctuary. Dr. Brown directs his 
attention largely to the miracles of Scripture, and brings the light of the 
science proper to his profession to the study of dvn—sennnine, that, 

iven the trustworthiness of the narrative, the phenomena described as miracu- 
lous must so have been. There is a clearness, anda quiet power in the manner 
of the author adapted to make the best impression on his readers ; and we can 
only say that we wish his book a wide circulation. 


VITI. Autobiography of the Rev. William Walford. Edited (with a con- 
tinuation) by JonN StoucuTon. 12mo. pp. 363. Jackson and Walford. 
1851. 


In many respects this is a most instructive and deeply interesting volume 
It will assist the in the ministry among English dissenters to live the 
past over again, and it will enable the young in that class to compare the past 
-with the present on many points. Mr. Walford was, from his youth upwards, 
an intelligent observer of men and of events, and he has here given us some of 
the fruits of his observation. He was known as a scholar, as a man of culti- 
vated taste, and those who knew him best had the highest confidence in his 
eminent moral worth, and in his sincere piety. His experience during 
intervals of deep religious depression impart a special seriousness and pathos 
to his story, and the manner in which he was enabled to review such exercises 
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when they had passed, will be acceptable to many readers who have known, or 
who are made to be witnesses of similar mental suffering. From many of the 
opinions expresse by Mr. Walford in the course of the narrative we dissent— 
indeed, the peculiarities of his temperament were such as to render this 
unavoidable in a great degree. But he was a man with whom it was possible 
to have strong differences of judgment without a shade of alienation. The 
editor has acquitted himself with much judgment and right feeling, and the 
volume as a whole is rich in instruction, and especially at a juncture in which 
there is so strong a tendency to turn aside from the surer paths both of 
philosophy and religion. 


IX. Discourses on some of the most Difficult Texts of Scripture. By Rev. 
G. Cocurane, A.M. 12mo. pp. 375. Paton & Co. 1851. 


These discourses are eighteen in number, and were delivered by the author 
to his charge on the Sabbath evenings. It will not be supposed that Mr. 
Cochrane has so expounded these texts, as to cause them to be in all cases 
no longer ‘ difficult,” but the purpose of the volume is good, and the perusal of 
it must be to most readers in substance profitable. F 


X. Historic Certainties respecting the Early History of America. By 
Aristarcuus Newuicut. 8vo. pp. 62. Parker. 1851. 


The author of this publication describes himself as doctor of philosophy in 
the University of Giessen, corresponding member of certain learned societies, and 
‘late professor of All Religions in several distinguished academies.’ His 

phlet is dated from ‘Scilly, April 1,’ and is dedicated to De Wette, 
resi and F. W. Newman—as models of that ‘ higher criticism,’ which is 
supposed to have done so much to explode old notions by bringing in ‘new 
light.’ To judge of the object of the writer, you have to suppose a narrative 
of some unknown region, and relating to some unknown persons, presenting 
an outline of the great facts of European history from the commencement of 
the French Revolution to the fall of Napoleon; you have then to suppose the 
application of this ‘higher criticism’ to these alleged facts, so as to make it 
evident that there is nothing known to be true in history, even the most recent, 
that may not be made to a) are as wholly or in great part untrue, by means 
of this same ‘ criticism.’ i is plain statement as to the purpose of the writer, 
conveys no idea of the cleverness with which he has worked it out. Unfor- 
tunately for the due appreciation of the author, both in its title and object, 
the work is too closely an echo of the well known ‘ Historic Doubts relative to 
Napoleon Buonaparte.’ Even if the pamphlet before us were the production 
of the venerable prelate to whom the authorship of ‘ Historic Doubts’ is 
universally ascribed, the very celebrity of the former production would 
prevent justice being done to the latter: and this will probably be the fate 
more or less of its learnedauthor. It would be quite unfair to his distinguished 
merits, however, should the impression go forth that the present work is a 
mere imitation of its predecessor. Far from it. It is a substantial and 
original work—in its composition masterly, and leaving nothing to be desired. 
Those who would be instructed and amused with an exhibition of learning, 
logic, and humour, combined with the earnestness of a solid purpose, will not 
fail to find it in these pages. 


XI. The Poet of the Sanctuary. By Jostan ConpER. 12mo. pp. 142. 
Snow. 1851. 


Dr. Watts was born in Southampton. The autumnal meeting of the congrega- 
tional church last year took place in that town; and the substance of this hand- 
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somely printed, and handsomely bound volume, was read to the pastors and 
delegates of the congregational churches of England and Wales then con- 
vened. It presents an instructive and well-timed memorial ‘ of the labours 
and services, literary and devotional,’ of our great ‘ Poet of the Sanctuary,’ 
together with remarks on the origin of psalmody and Christian hymnology ‘in 
earlier times. It isa book which should go along with Mr. Binney’s ‘Service 
of Song.’ It is chaste in style, judicious in its criticisms, and full of his- 
torical notices of deep interest relating to the subject of which it treats. 


XII. The History of Church Laws in England, from a.p. 602 to av. 
1850. By Epwarp Muscurt. 8vo. pp. 254. Gilpin. 1851. 


In the publication of this volume Mr. Muscutt has done a good work. In 
these times of high ecclesiastical debate, when new principle is found every- 
where crossing the path of old legislation, the appearance of such a work is 
highly seasonable. The man who wishes to see clearly the difficulties of the 
struggle through which the civil power in England has had to maintain its 
position — the encroachments of the power of priesthood, will do well to 
procure Mr. Muscutt’s volume. The Wiseman question, and many more, 
are here brought out in their relations to history. 


XIII. Certainty unattainable in the Romish Church. By the Rev. M. H. 
Seymour, M.A. 12mo. pp. 109. Seeleys. 1851. 


A work on such a subject from the pen of Mr. Seymour needs no com- 
mendation from us. The argument of the book is truly ‘a word in season,’ 
and one which we could wish to see placed in the hands of any who evince a 
disposition to look towards Rome for religious rest. 


XIV. The British Officer. By G. H. Stocqueter. 8vo. pp. 326. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1851. 


Mr. Stocqueler, who — to be highly qualified for the work he has un- 
dertaken, here presents a digest, according to usage and law, of ‘ The Position, 
Duties, Emoluments, and Privileges’ of the British officer. The book is full 
of information, moreover, on matters in general relating to military life, both 
at home and abroad. 


XV. Paul the Apostle. By the Rev. H.J.Gampre. 12mo. pp. 256. 
Snow. 1851. 


This volume consists of a series of ‘Sketches’ from the life of the great 
apostle. The incidents as they arise furnish the author with occasion for 
touching on a wide diversity of topics, and his observations are everywhere 
characterized by good sense and earnest piety. 


. XVI. The Temperature of the Seasons, and its Influence on the Inorganic 
Objects, and on Plants and Animals. By Joun Fremune, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. Fep. pp. 209. 
Johnstone, 1851. 


A book presenting the results of much learning and observation, and well 
adapted to awaken a disposition to be observant in the mind of youth. 


XVII. The Test-Book of Popery. By G. M. Cramp, D.D. 8vo. pp. 568. 
Fourth Edition. Houlston. 1851. 


The book on such a subject which has reached its fourth edition, must be a 
good book. The second and third editions were carefully. revised, and in 
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many ways improved. Dr. Cramp takes the Council of Trent as rns 
answer to the question—What is Roman-catholic theology? And to all who 
wish to be armed with authorities on this subject, his book is of high value. 


XVIII. Yeast—A Problem. Fep. pp. 379. 1851. 


This story is a reprint from Fraser’s Magazine. It is attributed to the pen 
of the author of ‘Alton Locke, and deals with the same social problem much 
after the same manner. By reading it, we have read our way into the diffi- 
only, but, as is too common in such authorship, we have not read our way 
out of it. 


XIX. Romanism and Congregationalism Contrasted. By R. G. Mune, 
M.A. Fep. pp. 82. Snow. 1851. 


. The argument of this treatise is dispassionate, scholarlike, and able, and 
brings out the two systems in striking contrast as regards ‘ their polity, teach- 
ings, and tendencies. 


XX. The Female Jesuit, Fep. pp. 433. Partridge. 1851. 


There is no proof that the female ‘Spy in the Family,’ whose strange and 
startling history this volume reveals, was a soctenal Jesuit, but the pre- 
sumptive evidence in that direction is strong ; and we have no doubt that many 
protestant families in England are subject to a Jesuit spy system quite to the 
effect of what is here narrated. The book is becoming so familiar to the public 
as not to need that we should do more than say, that it is within our knowled 

that the parties who are responsible for the publication are persons eminently 
trustworthy. 


XXI. A Vindication of Unitarianism, in Reply to the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. By James Yates, M.A. 8vo. pp. 385. Fourth Edition. 
Whitfield. 1850. 


On this publication, little, we presume, will be expected from us beyond an 
announcement of its ap ina The third edition, it seems, had been 
some time out of print ; the present has been carefully revised, and it has been 
the wish of the author to render it as ‘ free from severe or censorious language,” 
as may be consistent with fidelity to truth. 


Africa Delineated. By the Rev. Suaru. Fep. 
pp. 216. 

In this volume, Mr. Smith, seven years a in the 
country, furnishes interesting sketches, historical and descriptive, of the tribes 
and missions of South Africa, and of the British Colonies of the Cape, and 
Port Natal. The author has brought considerable intelligence to his task, 
and his volume may be read with advantage, not only by the Christian, in- 
terested in its main object, but by the man of science, concerned to trace the 
peculiarities of races, languages, and countries. 


XXIIL.—The Philosophy of Spirits in Relation to Matter. By C. M. 
Burnett, M.D. 8vo, pp. 312. Highly, London. 1850. 

Dr. Burnett has been a student both in physics and metaphysics, and is a 
man of thought and good meaning; but we must confess that upon the whole 
we have been rather bewildered than instructed by his publication. The use 
of the word ‘spirits’ so as to make it embrace light, heat, and electricity, con- 
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ounds us; and our author’s mode of dealing with many physical questions, is 
to us no less startling and unsatisfactory. Dr. Burnett would accomplish 
more if he would be content to aim at less. 


gpa Christian Garland. Fep. pp. 252. Religious Tract 
iety. 


A neatly printed and beautifully illustrated volume of short pieces, original 
and selected, in prose and verse, designed as a companion for leisure hours. 
The pieces, about thirty in number, are descriptive of nature and man, written 
for the most part with vivacity and good taste, and all having a religious 
bearing. The book would be a most suitable present for the young. 


XXV.—The Christian Sabbath. With a Preface by the Rev. Baptist. 
N. Nogt. 8vo. pp. 467. Johnstone. 1850. 


This volume consists of Essays on the Sabbath by ministers of different 
denominations, designed to express, as far as may be, the general, judgment 
of the modern church on the law of the Sabbath. ‘The authors are the 
Rev. Drs. Wardlaw, King, Jones, Glover, Hetherington, Reid, Symington, 
Hamilton, and Bates; and the Rev. Messrs. Jordan, M‘Owen, Bickersteth, 
and John Angel James. These names are a sufficient guarantee for the general 
worth of the volume. 


XXVI. The Morning of Life, a Memoir of Miss A~—-n. By her Friend, 
M.M.C.M. 12mo., pp. 160. Nisbet. 1850. 


The subject of this Memoir was left early to the care of a widowed mother, 
who was a Romanist, and designed that her daughter should enter a convent, 
The scene of the history is in Ireland, and the book describes how the change 
in favour of protestantism came over her cast of thought, and remained fixed, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of so skilful a polemic as the late Dr. Doyle to 
disturb it. There is no great power in the authorship of the book, but the 
story has a power of its own. 


XXVIII. The Blank-paged Bible. 8vo. Bagster and Sons. 1851. 


The remainder of the title to this volume reads thus: ‘ The _ Scriptures 
‘of the Old and New Testament; with copious references to Parallel and 
‘Tilustrative Passages ; and the alternate pages ruled for MS. Notes.’ The 
book answers this description, and is, moreover, neatly and strongly bound. 
We should add, that it includes a series of neatly executed maps illustrative of 
sacred geography. 


XXVIIL. History of France. By Henzy Wuire, B.A. and Ph. Dr. Fep. 
pp. 378. Oliver and Boyd. 1850. 


This is a brief history ‘ for the use of schools and private students.’ The 
style is clear and vigorous, the facts appear to be accurately given, and, alto- 
gether, the work is one of high ability, and well adapted to its purpose. 


XXIX. The Universal Geography. By the Rev. Tuomas Miner, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Fep. pp. 526. Society. 


‘Let me once understand the geography of acountry,’ says Dr Arnold 
‘ its organic structure, if I may so call it; the form of its skeleton, that is, of 
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its hills; the magnitude and course of its veins and arteries—that is, of its 
streams and rivers; let me conceive of it as a whole, made up of connected 
parts, and then the position of man’s dwellings, viewed in reference to these 

, become at once easily remembered, and ively and intelligible besides.’ 
t has been the aim of Mr. Milner to render geography thus subservient to 
the history of man. To this end he has divided geography into four parts— 
the historical, mathematical, physical, and political : the whole being illustrated 
by ten maps, besides diagrams and sections. The book is not designed for the 
use of schools merely, but for higher and more general purposes. It gives the 
pone of some of our thost costly publications, in a small space and at 
8 cost. 


XXX. The Pilgrim's Progress, with Forty Illustrations. By Daviw Scort. 
Royal 8vo. m. 1851. 


This edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim is beautifully printed, and the illustrations 
bring out the genius of the late David Scott in a style of beauty and power 
never realized except by minds of the highest order. Many of the representa- 
tions have all the force of Fuseli, while in others there is a efulness not 
exceeded by Flaxman, and a religious repose and purity which remind us of 
Oberbeck, and of a greater even than he. 


XXXL The Literature of Working Men, being the pecs enamge! Numbers 
o ‘ The Working Man's Friend.’ With an Introductory Essay. By 
ENJAMIN Parsons. 8vo. 


The Pathway—a Monthly Religious Magazine. 


We do not go fully with Mr. Cassell, the originator of these and some 
similar publications, in his notions about the relative condition and intelligence 
of the working classes ; but we do rejoice very sincerely in the good influence 
—intellectual, moral, and religious—which we believe him to be exercising 
over a large portion of the mind given to manual labour in this country. 
The preface to the volume entitled ‘Literature of Working Men,’ by Mr. 
Parsons, contains a great deal of coarse nonsense, which it would be well for 
that gentleman’s reputation that he should avoid more frequently than he 
does. But to all who are accustomed to think meanly of the mind of the 
working classes of Great Britain, we would say, read this volume. The ‘Path- 
way ’ sells for three halfpence, and we wish it a wide circulation. 


*,* In our notice of the‘ Memorials of Theophilus Trinal’ in our last num- 
ber, (p. 283,) we meant to express ourselves as follows: ‘ We could have wished 
to meet with more direct evangelical sentiment. If Theophilus Trinal be- 
lieved no further in that direction than is indicated in these pages, his creed, 
in the Christian sense, must have been very thin and poor.’ The printer, by 
inverting these sentences, left the whole without meaning. We are happy in 
being able to say, that we have reason to believe that the absence of such senti- 
ments in the volume, does not result from any want of real faith in it. We 
regret, however, that the void in this respect is such as it is. 
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monuments, 101; reigns of the kings, 
102, 103; dates of Egyptian history, 
104; priority of biblical history, 105, 
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106; monumental illustrations, 107, | 
108; Egypt a wine country, 109; 
Egyptian horses and chariots, 110, 111; 
Jacob going into Egypt, 112, 113; 
Israel in Egypt, 114; connexion of 
Palestine with Egypt, 115, 116; the 
Exodus, 117; vegetable products, 118; 
synchronism of Egyptian and biblical 
history, 119; value of Mr. Kenrick’s 
work, 123, 124, 
Elliott, Dr. G., Sermons of, 234, 283. 
England and the Papacy, 234; publica- 
tion of the papal rescript, 235; its 
tensions, 237; excitement in Eng- 
d, 237; pretensions of the Pope, 
238, 239; claims of Cardinal Wiseman, 
' 240; his false assumptions, 241, 242; 
the consequences, 243; Dr. Wiseman 
and St. Lignori, 244; catholic hie- 
rarchy to work the canon law, 245; 
opinions of Sir R. Peel, 246; Roman- 
catholic, toleration of, 1829, 247; its 
litico-religious spirit, 248, 249; sub- 
jection of the catholic laity, 250; wily 
pretensions of Cardinal Wiseman, 251, 
252; hostility to liberty of, conse- 
quence, 253, 254; plea from Ireland 
and the colonies, 255, 256; the papal 
claims and also of dissenters, 257, 259; 
equal religious liberty, 260, 261; rival 
hierarchies, 262, 263; popish volun- 
taryism, 264, 265; ground of resisting 
the papacy, 266, 267; Tractarian 
policy, 268, 269; evangelical church- 
men, 270, 271; the Pope and the law, 
276, 277. 
European difficulty, 408; social convul- 
sion in Europe, 409, 410; instruction 
and government, 412, 413; universal 
suffrage, 413; M. Quinet and instruc- 
tion, 414, 416; educational controversy, 
417, 419; means of well-being, 420, 
421; rates of wages, 422, 423; labour 
and economy, 424, 426; competition, 
high and low prices, 427, 428 ; political 
economy, 429; means of progress and 
happiness, 430. 
Exhibition, the Great, 331. See French. 
Fox, H. W., Memoir of, 288. 
French, German, and English, 331; the 
French, 332; national assumptions, 
333; our connexion with the French, 
334, 335; influence of their language, 
336; Celtic enthusiasm in the French, 
337, 338; embodiment of European 
ideas, 339, 340; the French revolution, 
341, 342; its lessons, 343, 344; Gallic 
politeness, 345; the Germans, 347, 
348; causes of contrasted nationality, 
349, 350; local and political position of 
the Germans, 351, 352; their political 
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‘supineness, 353; evil influences of in- 


differences, 354, 355 ; German meta- 
physics, 356; musical talents of the 
Germans, 357. 

French literature, modern, 561; literary 
movement in France, 562, 564; histo- 
rians, Guizot, 565, 566; Michelet, 
Thierry, 567; Mignet, Thiers, De 
Maistre, Lamennais, Cousin, 568; La- 
martine, 569 ; his vanity ; his poetry, 571, 
572; Victor Hugo, 573; his poetry, 
574, 575; other poets, 576; novelist 
and dramatist, 577. 

Gamble, Rev. H. J., on Paul the Apostle, 
586. 

German Protestantism, 432; works by 
H. J. Rose, Dr. Pusey, Dewar, and 
Amand, 433, 435; causes of German 
rationalism, 436, 437; revolt against 
popery, 438, 439; the Reformation, 
440 ; cause of decline in theology, 
441; Pietists, 442; Rationalism, 443, 
444; Ernesti, Michaelis, and Semler, 
445,'446 ; Eichhorn, Bretschneider, and 
Paulus, 447, 448 ; rationalist interpre- 
pretation, 449; Rationalism defined, 
450; its complete exhibition, 451; 
Kant’s philosophy, 452, 453; recent 
and present state of rationalism, 454, 
455; Schleiermacher and his influence, 
456, 457; his defective and erroneous 
system, 458, 459; Neander, Ullmann, 
and their allies in theology, 460, 461 ; 
Julius Miiller, 462, 463; Dr. Hengsten- 
berg, 464, 465; evangelical church, 
466; Hegelianism, 467 ; Strauss, 468 ; 
his theology, 469, 470; his absurdities, 
471, 472; refutation of them, 473, 474; 
latest development of German impiety, 
475. 

Greece, History of, by G. Grote, 289; 
compared with Dr. Thirlwall’s, 290; 
mythical tendencies of the Greeks, 291, 
293; early Grecian chronology, 294, 
295; Colonel Mure’s theory, 296, 297; 
Homeric poems, 298, 299; political 
instincts of the Greeks, 300, 301; the 
Spartans and Lycurgus, 302, 303; his 
laws, 306; social system of Sparta, 306, 
307 ; their military genius, 308; Solon, 
309, 310; Athenian tribes and classes, 
311, 313; revolution of Cleisthenes, 
314, 315; political development of 
Athens, 316, 317; process of Ostra- 
cism, 318, 319; judicial courts, 320; 
banishment of Thucydides, 321, 322; 
Cleon and Nicias, 323, 324; sophists, 
325, 327: their moral influence, 328, 
329; position of Socrates, 330. 

Golden River, King of, 284. 

Gospels, the Four combined, 287. 

Hayti and her Negro Chief, 286. 

Herbert’s, A. Cyclop’s Christianus, 286. 
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Hungarian War, Bem’s Campaign, 3 ; 
Magyars of Transylvania, 4,5; Revo- 
lution in Hungary, 6; Austrian War, 
7,9; General Bem’s Military Life, 10, 
13; he assists England, 14, 15; he 
commands the Hungarians, 16, 17; his 
progress, 18; defeats the Austrians in 
several battles, 19, 21; progress of the 
war, 22,26; Wallack murders in Kis 
Enyed, 27, 28; in Talatna, 29, 30; 
Work of Aron Gabor, 31, 32; battle 
of Galfalva, 33, 34; of Hermannstadt, 
35, 36; of Stolzenburg and Vizakna, 
37, 38; retreat to Deva, 39, 41; 


battle of Piski, 42, 43; retreat of 
Urban, 45; taking of Hermannstadt, 


46, 47; Bem’s courage and clemency, 
48, 49; his politics and death, 50, 51. 

Hunt’s, L., Table Talk, 284. 

Inauguration Discourses, 582. 

Italy, Germany, and England. Condition 
of Italy, 190; Joseph Mazzini, 191; 
His politics, 192; Italian insurrection, 
193 ; Democracy in Italy, 194; Charles 
Albert, 185; the Lombard war, 196, 
197; Pope Pius IX., 198, 199; the 
Roman revolution, 200, 201; con- 
stituent Assembly of Rome, 202; 
Roman republic, 203; the French 
expedition, 204; its character, 205, 
206; foreign policy of England, 207 ; 
state of Rome, 208; Germany, 209, 
210; case of Schleswig Holstein and 
Hesse Cassel, 211; German policy, 
212, 213; the Avatar of Cesarism, 
214, 215. 

Jesuitism as it is, 497; proscription of 
the society, 498; re-establishment of 
the jesuits, 499, 500; father Roothaan, 
general of the jesuits, 501; his policy, 
502; state of the society, 503; its in- 
crease, 504; mariolatry prevails among 
the jesuits, 505; jesuits the chief agents 
of the inquisition, 506; testimony of 

. Dr. Achilli, 507, 508; secrecy of 
jesuitism, 509, 510; costume of jesuits, 
511; the jesuit mind, 512; perversion 
of mind produced by jesuitism, 513; 
jesuits in England, 514; assumptions 
of the jesuit priest, 515, 516; increase 
of Romish priests in England, 517; 
their policy, 518, 519; their progress, 
520, 521; jesuits under other names in 
England, 522, 523; duty of protestants, 
524. 

Jesuit, the Female, 586. 

Latrobe, A., Sacred Lays, 287. 

Levi Leone, on Commercial Law, 285. 

M‘All’s, S., Lectures, 284. 


Mairwara, Account of, by Colonel Dixon, 


525. See Civilization. 
Microscope, A Treatise on. By J. 
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Quekett, 216; its objects, 217; abili- 
ties of Mr. Quekett, 218; improve- 
ments in the microscope, 219, 221 ; its 
powers, 222, 223; various apparatus, 
225; the mirror and reflector, 226, 
227; micrometer, 228, 229; objects for 
the microscope, 230, 232. 


Milne, R. G., Romanism and Congrega- 


tional contrasted, 586. 


Morison’s, Dr., Aspect of Protestantism, 
34. 


234, 
Morning of Life, 587. 
Mountains of the Atlas. By Dr. Mayo, 


75; Berber music and _ religious 
notions, 76, 77; the Berber tribes, 78, 
79; materials of Dr. Mayo’s work, 80, 
81; d ism of Muley Ishmael, 82, 
84; asbin-Subar — romance, 85; 
characteristics of women, 86, 87; 
manners and people of Morocco, 88, 89 ; 
Dr. Mayo’s powers as a writer esti- 
mated, 90, 91. 


Muscutt’s, E., Church Laws, 585. 
Nicholson, A., Lights and Shades of 


Ireland, 288. 


Owen's, Dr., works of, 288. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated, 588. 

Pope Pius [X., Letters Apostolical of, 
234, 


Postscript on Recent Events, 578. 
Prentice’s, A., Recollections of Manches- 


ter, 582. 


Price, G., Notes on Ecclesiastical Anti- 


quities in Bristol, 285. 


Reed, Dr. A., the Pope and his Preten- 


sions, 234, 


Rogers’s Christianity and its Evidences, 


582. 


Row, Rev. C. A., M.A., Letter to Sir R. 


H. Inglis, 159. See University Reform. 


Seymour’s, Rev. Hall, Certainty not in 


the Romish Church, 585. 


Shirley, Bishop, Letters, 287. 
Smith, Dr., J. P. 


., Reasons of the Protes- 
tant Religion, 234, 


Smith, Rev. T., South Africa, 586. 
Somerville’s Physical Geography, 358. 


See Volcanos. 
Stocqueler’s, G. H., British Officer, 585. 
Swan’s, T., Lectures, 286. 
Temperature of the Seasons, by Dr. 
Fleming, 585. 
Tomkins, S., Hebrew and Christian Reve- 
lation on the Heathen, 284. 
Trinal’s Memorials. By T. T. Lynch, 
283. 
Tweedie, W. K., Book of Jonah, 286, 
Universal Geography, The, by Rev. T. 
Milner, 587. 
University Reform. By E. A. Litton, 
159 ; its importance, 160; origin of the 
Universities, 161, 162; collegiate and 
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university systems, 163; commission 

of inquiry, 164, 165 ; university econo- 

mics, 166, 167; tests, 169; college 
chapel, 170; defects of the commission, 

171; college monopoly, 172. 

Venice, Stones of, by J. Ruskin, 476; 
architectural tastes, 477; European 
architecture, 478, 479; indications of 
religion, 481; claims of the Roman 
church, 482, 483; Gothic buildings, 
484; architecture requires refined 
affections, 485, 487; modern English 
edifices, 488; decorations, 489, 491; 
ancient sculpture, 492, 493; Mr. Rus- 
kin’s rules of decoration, 494; his 
remarks on Romanism, 495, 496. 

Voleanos and Earthquakes, 358; active 
volcanos, 359; eruptions, 360, 361; 
torrents of mud, 362; destruction of 
life, 363; voleanos in America, 364, 
365; symptoms of volcanos, 366, 367 ; 
changes in the Santorin archipelago, 
368, 369; volcanos of the Vesuvian 
type, 370, 371; number and heights of 
volcanos, 372,-374; their names, 375, 
_876; distribution of volcanos, 377; 


586, 
Yeast, A Problem, 586. 
| 
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ascent of Popocatapetl, 378, 379 
ascent of Mauna Loa, 380, 381; dis- 
coveries, 382, 383; earthquakes, 384, 
385; their desolations, 386, 388 ; lists, 
and number of — killed, 389, 390; 
solfatars and hot-springs, 391, 392; 
causes, 393, 394; theory of volcanic 
agency, 395, 396; experiments and 
inductions, 397, 899; is the earth ina 
state of fusion? 400, 402; volcanic 
products, 403, 405; analyses, 406, 407. 

Walford, Rev. W., Autobiography, 583. 

Warren, S. Esq., The Queen or the Pope, 
2 


34. 
Wheeler’s J. S., Summary of Thucydides, 


287. 
White’s, H., History of France, 587. 
Wilson’s Annals of Scotland, 581. 
Wilson’s, S., Bath Fables, 288. 
Wiseman’s, Cardinal, appeal to the Eng- 
lish, 234. 
Woodroofe, Ann, Shades of Character, 
285. 
Yates’s, J., Vindication of Unitarianism, 
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